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ostly About Our Authors 


POLITICAL CANDIDATE, 0n the cam- 
paign platform, is always intro- 
duced by a presiding officer— 
even though he is well known to 

the audience, needs no introduction at all, 
and is quite capable of speaking for him- 
self. It is in this spirit that we introduce 
to our readers with these few brief re- 
marks the great state of Alabama, whose 
virtues are so widely known and so fasci- 
natingly set forth in this issue. 

Rather than ask a native son to write 
about his own state and thus cramp his 
style with the hobble of modesty, we 
sent a Florida journalist into Alabama 
and invited him to tell our readers what 
he saw and found out upon inquiry. 
JoHN TEMPLE Graves II is the son and 
namesake of the distinguished Georgia 
publicist and orator who edited the 
New York American and other news- 
papers in the later years of his life. The 
son is a graduate of Princeton (1915), 
who went to France as an artillery officer, 
assisted in the work of the Peace Com- 
mission, studied law, and has recently 
edited Palm Beach and Jacksonville daily 
newspapers. 

So much of interest has been going on 
at Mobile, especially the development 
there of a great seaport, that we re- 
cuested Gen. WiL1L1AM L. S1sert to write 
an additional article on that subject. 
General Sibert has been at Mobile for 
nearly six years as chairman and chief 
engineer of the Alabama State Docks 
Commission, in charge of the improve- 
ment work undertaken by the state at its 
principal port. As a colonel of engineers 
in the United States Army, he had charge 
of the building of the Gatun locks and 
dam at the Panama Canal. During the 
War he was commander of the first divi- 
sion of American troops in France, later 
becoming director of the Chemical. War- 
fare Service. When Alabama _ looked 
about for an engineer whose professional 
standing was unquestioned and whose po- 
litical affiliations were non-existent, it 
turned to General Sibert—an Alabaman 
by birth and education. 


UR CHARACTER SKETCH this month is 

an appraisal of the personality and 
career of the new Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, Rt. Hon. James Ramsay 
MacDonald. It comes from the pen of 
P. W. Witson, himself a former member 
of Parliament, who has been so long in 
America that he knows both countries 
equally well. He is a gifted writer, and 
has become skilful in the dual réle of 
interpreter of the United States to British 
readers and interpreter of Britain to 
Americans. Thirty years ago (though 
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perhaps there are times when a biographer 
need not be precise) Mr. Wilson married 
a Rhode Island girl, Alice Selina Collins. 


Snags IsLAND is less than 120 miles long 
and at no place more than 20 miles 
wide. At its western end is Brooklyn, 
with two million people, but the re- 
mainder is largely open country whose 
flat surface has invited the airplane. Cur- 
tiss Field, Mitchel Field, Roosevelt Field, 
literally surround the home of HERBERT 
BruUCKER, who tells in these pages this 
month some things one might like to 
know about the practicability of the air- 
plane for the average man. His work is 
quite familiar to the readers of this maga- 
zine—although they will not have been 
aware of it—for he is a member of its 
editorial staff, whose efforts are largely 
devoted to the creation from month to 
month of that part of the magazine which 
we call “News and Opinion.” He is a 
graduate of Williams College (1921) and 
of the Pulitzer School of Journalism at 
Columbia University, where his work 
earned for him one of three annual fel- 
lowships provided by the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer for travel and study abroad. As 
an honor graduate of the School of Jour- 
nalism it was a natural step for him to 
join the staff of the New York World, 
which Mr. Pulitzer founded, and later to 
become associated with this periodical. 


LOSE TO FIFTY years ago a young 
graduate of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons began to practise medicine 
in New York and to specialize in the dis- 
eases of children. In due time he pro- 
duced a book, “The Theory and Practice 
of Infant Feeding,” and later “A General 
Treatise on the Diseases of Children,” 
each of which has run into many editions. 
Contact with the delicate and sickly: child, 
cver so long a period, enabled Dr. HENRY 
DwIicuHT CHAPIN to recognize the serious- 
ness of the situation for hosts of such 
children and for society, and to devise a 
plan by which they can be cared for by 
foster mothers in wholesome surroundings 
under the guidance of visiting nurses. 
The plan is offered as an alternative for 
mass treatment in an institution. Dr. 
Chapin himself writes about it in this 
issue. Mrs. Chapin is quite as famous 
as her husband, for work that she has 
originated and carried on for the per- 
manent placing of children in private 
homes. The Doctor’s plan relates to the 
temporary care of quite young and deli- 
cate children. Mrs. Chapin’s is con- 
cerned with permanent adoption. 
As a companion article we print an ac- 
count by Miss BARBARA SHEFFIELD of re- 


lated efforts to improve the lot of under- 
privileged children, particularly in cities. 
Miss Sheffield is a member of a promi- 
nent New York family who was gradu- 
ated from Rollins College, at Winter 
Park, Florida, just a year ago. 


— Esme Howarp is a diplomat who 
faces facts and does not befog his 
public utterances with empty phrases. 
Has the British scheme of empire, of Do- 
minions and Colonies, changed from with- 
in during the past fifteen years? Sir 
Esme entertains no doubt about it. We 
recommend a reading of the statement by 
him which we print on page 62. Service 
as Britain’s Ambassador to the United 
States since 1924 was preceded by a 
career in the diplomatic service of his 
government that began in 1886, when he 
was twenty-three years old, and included 
posts in Italy, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, Poland, and Spain. 
His five years of official residence in the 
United States, now drawing to a close, 
have won for him the highest esteem, not 
only in Administration circles but among 
the people as well. 


oo Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, looked around in 1926 
for a scenic-loving American io serve in 
negotiations with Canada to protect Niag- 
ara Falls, he chose J. Horace McFar- 
LAND of Harrisburg. Mr. McFarland is a 
business man, a master printer, but he 
devotes a large proportion of his time to 
the advancement of movements looking 
toward the creation of a better world in 
which to live—chairman, for example, of 
the State Art Commission of Pennsylva- 
nia, vice-president of the National Mu- 
nicipal League, and president for twenty 
years of the American Civic Association. 
In this issue he makes a forceful plea to 
Americans who plan great highways to 
provide a little extra money for the plant- 
ing or preservation of native trees and 
shrubs along the route. 


Cy DEPARTMENT of religion this 
month includes an article looking to- 
ward the achievement of church unity, 
by the Rev. SamueL McCrea Cavert, 
‘who is general secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 


America. In carrying on the work of 
that organization he is associated with 
Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal, Lutheran, and other 
church organizations. Mr. Cavert was or- 
dained in the Presbyterian ministry, but 
his career has been that of an organizer 
and administrator, rather than that of a 
preacher or a pastor. 
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These are two of the struc- 
tures designed and built by 
Ferguson Engineers for the 
Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany, famous makers of 
Ivory Soap, who have 
awarded this organization 
seventeen separate engineer- 
ing and construction con- 
tractsduring thelastten years. 


HERE can be only one reason 
for the large percentage of 
Ferguson business that comes as a 


result of previous work—and that is 
the customer’s genuine satisfaction. 


Time and time again, many of America’s greatest industries 
return to the Ferguson organization for engineering counsel, 
new buildings, plant additions. Their confidence has been won 


by past performance and past satisfaction. 


Ask any Ferguson customer and he will tell you the same 
story—“Sound engineering—highest grade construction— 
prompt completion—satisfaction.” : 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
Hanna Building . Cleveland, Ohio 
NEW YORK - PITTSBURGH - DETROIT- BIRMINGHAM: TOKIO, JAPAN 





The Ferguson “Cross Section”, 
published monthly, contains a 
fund of information for execu- 
tives interested in engineering 
and construction problems 
This month—a feature article 
on “Cutting Power Costs.” A 
request from you on your letter- 
head will bring it to you gratis. 





a 


OF. nineteen hundred years 


the world has sought a better under- 
standing of the teachings of Jesus, 
which would enable men and women 
to have the more abundant life and 
happiness which He promised. 


He said to some of His followers 
(Mark 11:24): “What things soever 
ye desire, when ye pray, believe that 
ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them.” It is a promise that anyone 
may get anything he wants, by pray- 
ing for it—that is, by praying for it in 
a certain way. 

Again Jesus said to certain fol- 
lowers who were worrying about their 
physical and financial affairs (Luke 
12:31): “But rather seek ye the king- 
dom of God; and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” ‘There can be no 
doubt about what this promise means 
—especially if we read the context be- 
ginning at verse 22. It clearly and 
simply means that if one can find the 
kingdom of God, his physical and 
financial problems will solve them- 
selves—that there will be “added” 
unto him the things necessary to his 
happiness. 

The tragedy of it is that these 
promises are not generally fulfilled in 
the lives and affairs of Christian 
people. Millions have diligently 
sought the Kingdom of God for years 
without finding it—without having 
anything much added to them. ‘They 
have prayed earnestly for things and 
conditions they desired, without get- 
ting them. » Millions of these good 
people, in the churches and out of 
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SOD is within you! 
See 


U hrislian 


Psychology 


Leads men and 
women to the Kingdom of 
God and adds unto them 
the things and conditions 
necessary to their happi- 
ness, as Jesus promised. 
It teaches them to pray 
for the things they want 
in such a way as to get 

them as Jesus said 
they should 





them, are cramped and hampered by 
poverty, limitations, lack, sickness, 
worry and disappointment. 

But there is nothing wrong with 
these promises of Jesus. The trouble 
is that men and women have failed to 
understand and use them correctly. 
They have thought the Kingdom of 
God is a place or condition outside of 
themselves, whereas Jesus said (Luke 
17:21): “The Kingdom of God is 
within you.” They have understood 
Him to say, in reference to praying 
for the things they want: “Believe 
that ye shall receive them,” and that 
is not what He said, nor will such 
belief get what Jesus promised they 
should. 

Christian Psychology 
now comes forward with a great flood 
of the white light of simple scientific 
truth. Under the illumination of this 


The American Institute of Psychology, 107 Law Ex. Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


July, 1929 


light men and women are finding the 
Kingdom of God and having added 
unto them the things necessary to their 
happiness—they are learning how to 
pray for the things and conditions they 
want in such a way as to get them, as 
Jesus promised they should. 


Christian Psychology 

is a simple scientific system of Chris- 
tian life and thought which gives 
Christianity the power of godliness as 
well as the form, and puts into it the 
living, vibrant force which brings 
prosperity, love, achievement, health, 
happiness, peace, and more abundant 
life. It is not a religion, nor a sect, 
but a movement within the churches, 
loyal to their work and ministry, and 
based squarely upon the teachings of 
Jesus as verified, explained, simplified, 
and practically applied by modern 
scientific Psychology. 


Christian Psychology 

is given to the world by Judge Daniel 
A. Simmons, whose gifts to the world 
are already so rich and full. He is 
widely known as a_ psychologist, 
author, teacher and lecturer. He is 
now, and for more than fifteen years 
has been, one of the judges of the highest 
trial court in his state. He is the founder 
of The American Institute of Psychology, 
with its thousands of students all over the 
world, and highly prizes the great mass 
of marvelously happy achievements that 
these students have reported as results 
of his teachings. 


Christian Psychology 
is Judge Simmons’ crowning work—a 
work in which the Christ-light shines 
forth as the true light of the world, lead- 
ing men and women on to higher, nobler, 
happier and more abundant life. He has 
set forth its fundamental principles in a 
marvelous, soul-thrilling lecture of 6,000 
words entitled “The Kingdom of God,” in 
which he tells just what the Kingdom of 
God is, where it is, and how to set out to- 
find it and enjoy its rich rewards. A 
manuscript copy of “The Kingdom of 
God” will be 

Sent Free and Complete 
to anyone who will fill out and return to 
us the coupon printed below. The sending 
of this remarkable lecture is a work of 
loving personal service, rendered in the 
name and spirit of Him who said, 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 


Fill out and mail the coupon now. 
Let nothing crowd it from your mind. 


The American Institute of Psychology, 
107 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Please send me entirely free and without any 
obligation, complete copy of Judge Simmons’ soul- 
thrilling 6,000 word lecture, “The Kingdom of 
God,” explaining the fundamental principles of 
Christian sychology, the new knowledge that leads. 
to a happier, more abundant life. 
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Are You Sufficiently Educated? 


DUCATING you means drawing you out, 
revealing something within you that you 
may not have known you possessed. As long as 
you live you will be drawn out,—educated more 
and more by persons, facts, points of view. 

You can by your own effort hasten and broaden 
your education. As long as you live, you should be- 
come constantly a more real person, dealing with 
more facts, acquiring more vital points of viewand 
a fuller background. Whether you do so for the 


intrinsic pleasure to you, or for the social value to 
your friends, or for the financial reward, or for 
greater public service you should educate your- 
self consistently and continuously. 


Attractive courses are prepared especially for 
study at home. Every intelligent person can be 
benefited by some of them. Columbia University 
invites you to inquire about them, and to enroll 
for courses that seem suited to your needs. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition 
Dramatic 
English 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry 
Contemporary Novel 
Drafting 
Drama 
Drawing and Painting 
Economics 
Economic Geography 
‘English 
English Literature 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 

' Biology 

Botany 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 
Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 
Public Speaking 

Religion 

Italian Secretarial Studies 
Juvenile Story Writing Short Story Writing 
Latin Slide Rule 

Library Service Sociology 

Literature Spanish, etc., etc. 


Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
French 
Geometry 
German 
Government 
Grammar 
Greek 
Harmony 
History 





| this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home study 
courses are one of the important factors in this 
progressive movement, for they offer expert 
guidance under educators qualified to direct. 


Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject is 
fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of the 
student. Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia 
course is personally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. Special arrangements 
can be made for group study. 

The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 


coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may 
be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here, as additions to the 
courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


oo University Home Study Depart- 
ment has prepared courses covering the equi- 
valent of four years of High School study. This 
complete High School or College Preparatory 
training is available to those who can not under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send 
you our special bulletin upon request. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the 


following subject: 
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cAre There Any “Best” Books? 


ROM THE SIDELINES we _ have 

watched with interest the pitched 

battle between the book trade and 

the clubs. Far be it from us to 
cry, “A plague on both your houses!” 
We have good friends in each camp and 
we know that American authorship gets 
active and intelligent support from each 
camp, too. It would be hard to name 
any group of critics whose judgment on 
literary matters would be more generally 
accepted as final than the board of 
judges serving the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. It is not strange that thousands 
of subscribers are glad to have the expert 
advice of such a group in selecting their 
reading matter. It seems to us that the 
continued functioning of such a board 
ought in the long run to benefit and not 
injure the book trade in general. 

But we do not pretend to understand 
all the economic issues involved. in the 
dispute. The booksellers presented their 
case at the Boston meeting in May with 
considerable force. We are not prepared 
either to accept or to disprove their con- 
tentions. 

There is, however, one point that we 




















“Pardon, Mrs. Wimpole, the book of the month 
is here!” From The New Yorker. 





believe should be more clearly 
seen by the general public be- 
fore any decision is reached on 
the merits of the contest. The 
whole business of selecting meri- 


“CRADLE 
ME» « 
OF THE DEEP >. 





torious books for any purpose is 





hedged about with difficulties 
that are increasing under mod- 
ern conditions. When it comes 
to picking out a literary work 
as “best” for a given year or 
month, all we can say is that we 
envy the courage, or hardihood, 
of the judges who attempt such 
a task. 

On a given date a half-dozen 
books may be published in as 
many distinct fields, each one 
an outstanding work, rendering 
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obsolete many earlier publica- 
tions. One of these may be a 
treatise on chemistry, another 
an exposition of Einstein, an- 
other a volume of verse, another the 
Great American Novel, and so on. Now 
it is by no means inconceivable that 
every one of these works may be actually 
a “book of the month” in its own depart- 
ment, but which one of them, if any, is 
to be rated as “the book of the books 
of the month’’? 

The very differences in subject-matter 
imply differences in standards of quality. 
Just how far shall literary merit per se 
be permitted to influence the final judg- 
ment? The judges in a recent famous 
case admitted that the book of their 
choice in a certain month was distinctly 
lacking in literary values. They con- 
sidered the deficiency over-weighted by 
other merits, and we do not presume to 
criticise their decision, but the instance 
is cited as a fair illustration of the diffi- 
culties under which such decisions have 
to be made. 

In that particular month some books 
were offered that admittedly had literary 
quality. In rejecting them the judges 
virtually asserted that good writing of 
itself was not enough to entitle any book 
to a niche in the literary hall of fame. 
Surely we can all think of certain books 
that we value highly for other reasons 


From the Il’orld (New York). 
In the “Library” waiting for the book of the month to arrive. 


than charm or grace of expression. It 
is up to the judges not to permit the lure 
of fine writing to blind them to the 
merits of some works confessedly lacking 
in that very desirable attribute but pos- 
sibly compensating for the lack by a 
wealth of worth-while information on 
subjects not heretofore treated. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show 
that choosing a book of the month is not 
quite the same thing as awarding a first 
premium at a cattle show. Before we 
can hope to have such selections meet 
with universal favor we must reach 
something like a general agreement in 
the bookish community as to standards 
of judgment. Lacking such a consensus, 
we must expect an occasional erratic de- 
cision, but the selections thus far made 
for the Book-of-the-Month Club have 
been so well received on the whole as to 
offer encouragement. It must be con- 
ceded that the members of this and of 
several other book clubs have in the main 
been well served. If there had sprung up 
any widespread dissatisfaction, the clubs 
would not have kept up their amazing 
rate of growth. In Brentano’s Book Chat 
Milton MacKaye tells us that there are 
now about 225,000 persons in this coun- 


New books noticed in this department will be found listed—with publisher’s name, price, etc.—on page 20... 
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In thousands of cul- 
tured American 
homes, Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books has become 
the foundation of a 
substantial library. 
What these famous 
fifty volumes can 
mean to you is told 
in the free book 
offered below. 
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“The most patient of teachers’ 
SIX YEARS before he compiled his DR. ELIOT’S 


famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books, 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


wrote an essay called ee 
Life.” “Books,” he said, “are the 

most constant of friends, the wisest of OF BOOKS 
counselors and the most patient of (The Harvard Classics) 
teachers. It is a mistake to suppose 
that a great deal of leisure is neces- 
sary. A few minutes a day, devoted 


And today thousands of cultured 
families, in whose private libraries 
affectionately to good books, will these fifty volumes have a place of 

honor, are ready to testify to the 


he diff o 
make all si di wc r value of Dr. Eliot’s guidance and the 
All the difference! The difference truth of his words. 


between the plodding clerk and the 

clear-thinking executive. The differ- Do you know Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
ence between the deadly bore and the Shelf of Books? If not, send now 
interesting talker. The difference for the interesting book called “Fif- 
between success and failure—in teen Minutes a Day.” It is abso- 
business and in social life. Because lutely free to any reader of this page 
he believed what he said, Dr. Eliot who wants it. Your name and 
undertook the colossal labor address on the coupon 
of editing and arranging | will bring it by return 
the 418 masterpieces which MINUTES | mail. Donotdelay. The 
make up his greatest work, me _ time to act is NOW! 


Seotive is ane hago poe Ly of = )Nexeds 
every human life, and good books : j=x= 

make the best reading. Since =e - P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
1875, P. F. Collier & Son Com- f i.) 250 Park Avenue, New York City 


pany has not only published good 

books but has brought them within By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the 
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try who receive a selected book each 
month by mail—which means a yearly 
distribution of more than 2,500,000 
volumes! 

So it seems fair to conclude that the 
club membership in general has been 
pleased with the selections made, and per- 
haps one reason for this happy result is 
that the judges seem to have taken ac- 
count of actualities and instead of aiming 
at impossible ideals have adopted the 
attitude taken by publishers’ readers in 
deciding on the “availability” of manu- 
scripts. However, as Mr. MacKaye points 
out, the Book-of-the-Month Club permits 
its subscribers to reject the judges’ selec- 
tion, if they see fit, and to pick out a 
book for themselves without extra 
charge. This seems to dispose of the 
rather reckless assertion that the club 
management was trying to “put over” 
certain books. 

Meanwhile, as Mr. MacKaye remarks, 
the book clubs are growing bigger, the 
bookstores are selling more books, and 
the authors are not starving. This at 
least has happened: Books have at last 
become news. 


The Record of 1928 


T IS NOT INAPPROPRIATE, in this mid- 

year issue, to refer to those useful 
annual publications to which all who write 
for the public are indebted and which 
seldom receive the recognition that they 
merit. We now have in this country two 
established year books of general scope, 
besides a great number of compendiums 
of special sciences and arts. The New 
International Year Book, edited by 
Herbert T. Wade, has reached its twenty- 
seventh issue. The new volume sums up 
the record of 1928, not in a routinish way 
but by singling out important episodes 
and cha,ters of progress for detailed 
treatment, at the same time retaining the 
familiar alphabetic arrangement of topics. 

The Presidential election and prohibi- 
tion naturally receive a good deal of atten- 
tion. Whoever consults the “Year Book” 
on these subjects will find a calm and un- 
biased statement of facts, undecorated by 
any gratuitous expression of opinion or 
animus. In the field of world relation- 
ships, besides following the course of the 
war reparations discussion, the record of 
1928 includes an admirable account of 
the Pan-American Conference at Havana. 

Engineering and technical topics are 
covered more completely than is custom- 
ary in general encyclopedias. The article 
on photography describes the researches 
on the recording of sound in conjunction 
with motion pictures and the perfection 
of the natural-color motion picture proc- 
ess for the amateur. The progress in 
radio and broadcasting is noted, along 


with developments in electric power and 
machinery. In the humanities, an impor- 
tant article on current Italian literature is 
one of the features of the issue. 

The editors of The American Year 
Book, Albert Bushnell Hart and William 
M. Schuyler, have a different method of 
presenting material. The various topics 
are grouped in seven grand divisions, 
thus: “Historical,” “American Govern- 
ment,” “Governmental Functions,” “Eco- 
nomics and Business,” “Social Conditions 
and Aims,” “Science—Principles and Ap- 
plication,” “The Humanities.” There is 
an alphabetic index of the entire volume. 
The editors have the codperation of a 
board representing forty-five learned so- 
cieties, assisted by about two hundred 
contributors. 


Biography, American 
and Foreign 


7 SECOND VOLUME of the Dictionary 

of American Biography, edited by 
Dr. Allen Johnson under the auspices of 
the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, contains as many surprises as its 
predecessor did. The article on “Billy 
the Kid” is one of them, but other reck- 
less characters who helped to make eariy 
Western history are in evidence too. 
The editor does not see why a desperado 
is not representative of American life, in 
some of its phases, at least, and he re- 
fuses to exclude him from the “Diction- 
ary’s” sedate pages merely because he 
may have been a “bad man” in his time. 

The article on Madame Blavatsky, 
founder of the Theosophical movement, 
may also have been unexpected in a work 
restricted to American biography, al- 
though she passed at least five years of 
her life in this country and launched the 
cult of Theosophy here. Persons of 
foreign birth who had important interests 
in America are well represented in this 
volume. The very first article outlines 
the career of Charles Barsotti, editor and 
published of the pioneer Italian daily 
newspaper in the United States, // Pro- 
gresso. He came to America as a young 
man in 1872. 

Among the longest articles in the vol- 
ume (ten columns each) are two of pecus 
liar interest—one concerned with the life 
work of an army surgeon in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, Dr. William 
Beaumont, who found out nearly all that 
is known today about gastric digestion, 
and the other describing the two distinct 
careers of Judah P. Benjamin, the first 
as a Confederate cabinet minister under 
Jefferson Davis and the second as the 
most eminent member of the English 
bar in the years 1868-84. It is hard to 
name a personage in modern American 
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books by important modern authors 
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That is the revolutionary announce- 
ment which this advertisement brings 
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a distinguished Board of Editors will se- 
lect for each month a book which has 
never before been published. And twelve 
of these new books will cost you no more 
than you would pay for one biography or 
work of history. 


The fine works of European writers 
are not published in expensive bindings. 
They are put out in neat, sensible vol- 
umes, paper bound, and hence within 
the reach of every reader. And the 
Paper Books carry the European idea 
two steps further. 


FIRST, leading American 
designers have been engaged 
to make the Paper Books a 
work of publishing art. The 
cover design, end papers and 


decorations are by Rockwell 
Kent, internationally famous 
artist. The beautiful type 
pages were designed by Elmer 
Adler of the Pynson Printers. 


ThePaper Booksareprinted 
on antique finish paper, with 
strong, durable paper covers, 
reinforced with crash to make 
strong, serviceable bindings. 
All books are full novel size. 


SECOND, the price will be 
even lower than European 
prices because the economies 
of the book club idea are 
now, for the first time, fully 
passed on to the reader! .The 
price has been set at such a 
remarkably low figure (only 
42¢ a book, $5 a year) that in justice to 
yourself you cannot afford not to join. 


How this new plan works 


Here is the way the Paper Books plan 
works: Every month for a whole year we 
send you an important new book by 
mail. You receive it on the very day of 
its first publication. Because 
of the unquestioned literary 
authority of the Board of 
Editors, the Paper Books are 
certain to be books that you 
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How theLaSalle Problem Method 


Increases Your Salary 


—How 
ability, 





No matter what you are 
making now, you are inter- 
ested in any plan which 
suggests a practical way to 
increase your earnings — 
within a comparatively short 
time. There is such a plan 
—it is known as the LaSalle 
Problem Method—and its 
practical value is attested 
by thousands of men who 
have employed it to plus 
their native aptitude with F 
systematic training. Read these typical 
experiences: 


From Clerk to Ass’t Treasurer—‘‘I worked hard 
for four years in a clerical position and had plenty of 
opportunities, but was not fitted to accept them. I 
saw that something had to be done if I ever hoped 
to get ahead. I had never. had any training in ac- 
countancy, but I enrolled for the LaSalle Higher 
Accountancy course. Today, just fifteen months 
later, I am Assistant Treasurer of my firm and enjoy 
the benefits of a 137 percent increase in salary, and 
I have not yet finished the course.” ‘ 

PHILIP S. BLESSING, Pennsylvania. 


Now in Business for Himself—“‘ When I first 
took your course in Traffic Management, thirteen 
years ago, I was a bill clerk with the B. & O. Rail- 
road —at a salary of $55a month. For the last five 
years I have successfully conducted a Freight Bureau 
of my own, through which I am now serving more 
than 500 clients. During these five years my income 
has averaged better than $10,000 a year. I owe my 
success mainly to LaSalle training.” 

S. MOSS, Jr., New York. 

Steel Worker Becomes General Manager—'‘For a 
number of years I was assistant roller at the Carnegie 
Steel Mills. Realizing that hands and fect would 
not do for me any longer, I decided to give my brain 
a business training. Today I am Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Manager of W. C. DuComb Co., Inc., Detroit— 
with easier hours, work that I like, and a larger 
income. LaSalle has_becn the instrument to my 
success.”” RALPH H. BERNDT, Detroit. 

Always a Bigger Opportunity Just Ahead—“Before 
I had completed my first course with LaSalle, I got 
the chance I had been looking for — with this com- 
pany, of which I am now Sales Manager. Since that 
time it seems as though one opportunity has followed 
another, just as fast as I could. make myself ready. 
Incidentally my salary has been increased more than 

per cent.” . T. ORCUTT, New Jersey. 


When thousands of men in the United 
States and Canada (not to mention many 
hundreds in England, Australia, China 


increased 
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and other foreign countries) 
choose the LaSalle Problem 
Method to speed their prog- 
ress—when over 4,000 La- 
Salle members belong to 
the LaSalle One Hundred 
Per Cent Club, having more 
than doubled their incomes 
—when the average in- 
crease reported by other 
thousands is 89 per cent— 
surely the LaSalle Problem 
Method must offer an un- 
usually sound way of securing quickly the 
kind of experience that can be cashed. 
It does. And here is why: 
You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day to sit in 
conference with the head of your firm. Suppose 
every day he were to lay before you in systematic 
order the various problems he is compelled to solve, 
and were to explain to you the principles by which 
he solves them. Suppose that one by one you were 
to work those problems out—returning to him every 
day for counsel and assistance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your advancement 
would be faster—éy far—than that of the man who 
is compelled to pick up experience hit-or-miss. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you pursue, 
to all intents and purposes, that identical plan. You 
advance by solving practical problems. 

Only—instead of having at your command the 
counsel of a single individual—your Chief—you 
have back of you the organized expericnce of the 
largest business training institution in the world, the 
authoritative findings of scores of able specialists, 
the actual procedure of the most successful business 
houses, 

Thus— instead of fumbling and blundering— you 
are coached in the solving of the very problems you 
must face in the higher positions. Step by step, you 
work them out for yourself—until, at the conclusion 
of your training, you have the &/zd of experience for 
which men are willing and glad to pay real money. 


Send for Salary-Increasing Plan 


The details of the LaSalle Problem Method— 
often spoken of as the salary-increasing plan —will 
be sent you for the asking. Whether you adopt the 
plan or not, the basic information it will place in 
your hands, without cost, is of very real and definite 
value. And—it’s FREE. 

Balance the tw2 minutes that it takes to fill out 
the coupon against the rewards of a success; 
career —then clib and mail the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


INSTITUTION 


ee ee ee = = Find Yourself Through LaSalle! — —— — — — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 767-R, | CHICAGO Ps 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 
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history with a more dramatic record. 

In this second volume the editorial pol- 
icy of including the biographies of men 
and women on the basis of actual per- 
formance, without reference to political 
preferment, has resulted in many brief 
articles about persons never before repre- 
sented in such a work; on the other hand, 
no Congressman or officeholder has been 
admitted automatically. 

We have formed the habit of referring 
to some of our great railroad constructors 
as empire builders, and such they un- 
doubtedly were, but we should not make 
the mistake of giving exclusive credit to 
the railroad financiers, important as their 
service was. ‘There were also explorers 
who visioned the railroad as the great 
unifier of our country, who in the mind’s 
eye located its routes and its terminals, its 
cuts and fills and grades and bridges long 
before the regions to be traversed were 
peopled or even mapped. 

Such a pioneer was Gen. G. M. Dodge, 
who had the good fortune to live long 
enough to see his dreams in great part 
come true. General Dodge’s life—Trails, 
Rails and War, by J. R. Perkins—is full 
of instances of amazing foresight, stories 
of one man’s almost unbelievable tri- 
umphs over obstacles, and the experiences 
making up the career of one of the 
world’s foremost engineers. 

Long before the Civil War, Dodge had 
“sensed out” a railroad route from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Coast. In 
the war his abilities were at the service of 
the Union armies in the rapid rebuilding 
of railroads for the transportation of 
troops and supplies. Within a year after 
peace came he was chief engineer of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. He surveyed and 
built that line, and later many other 
Western roads. Altogether, his surveys 
covered 60,000 miles, including the Texas 
and Pacific and the line from Salt Lake 
to Puget Sound. In railroad pioneering 
and building his is a record that stands 
unparalleled. 

The “come-back” of Andrew Johnson, 
that ill-starred President who for half a 
century was abused and misjudged by 
everybody, from barroom politicians to 
staid and dignified scholars in politics, is 
one of those dramatic episodes in literary 
history that come at long intervals. Last 
year we had Judge Winston’s excellent 
biography, which by a painstaking study 
of Johnson’s career from its beginning 
laid the foundation for a wholly new esti- 
mate of the man’s character as related to 
both his private and his public life. Now 
comes Lloyd Paul Stryker’s Andrew 
Johnson—A Study in Courage, with 
an elaborated account of Johnson’s part 
in public life from the outbreak of the 
Civil War to his death a few months 
after election to the United States Senate 
in 1875. Mr. Stryker puts forth, and as- 
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All In One Volume! 
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plete short stories, all 
Maupassant ever wrote, 
whave been collected in this one 
volume, bound in gold- 
stamped two-tone silk 
cloth and printed in 
large type on the finest thin 
paper. The translation is 
complete, authentic and un- 
abridged. Every _ story 
converted word for word 
into English for only 
$2.98. The world has 
never before known 
such.a bargain in en- 
tertainment. Here 
is a Maupassant 
library within the 
covers of a sin- 
gle, beautiful 
volume. 
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a new one volume edition of Guy de Maupassant’s 
# Complete Short Stories, 1,000 thin paper pages 
: printed in large, clear type; two-tone cloth bind- 
a ing, stamped in gold. I will either return the 
" book at your expense or send you $2.98 in full 
s Payment within one week. 


See the Book BEFORE 
You Buy It! 


The coupon in the corner of this page is NOT an 
order for this book. It is a request to examine 
it for one week free! You need NEVER buy it 
unless you want to. Fill out the blank and 
mail it at once. We will send a copy of 
Maupassant to you. At the end of a week 
decide if you want it in your library for 
all time and then either return the book at 
our expense or send only $2.98 in full 
payment. You can not lose! Mail the coupon 
at once. 





Now you can learn correct winning 
Bridge—either Auction or Con- 
tract, or both—from the world’s 
greatest master. Here is the quick, 
easy, NATURAL way to become a 
really expert player to be sought 
as a partner—consulted as an au- 
thority by the best players in your 
group. 


Wilbur C. Whitehead 


The name of Wilbur C. Whitehead is known 
wherever cards are dealt. Probably the 
most tireless student of the game new living, 
Mr. Whitehead has an almost uncanny power 
in transmitting his knowledge to others. His 
studios in New York City are besieged daily 
4 — eager for just one precious hour of 
s time 


Now these expensive private lessons are avail- 
able to you at less than one-tenth the cost of 
personal instruction. In response to an insis- 
tent demand from Bridge players all over the 
country, Mr. Whitehead has crystallized in a 
series of fascinating Home Studio Lessons, 
his life-time experience as a championship 
player, writer, teacher and lecturer. 


N EK W Conversational Method 

Gets Results Quickly 
Mr. Whitehead’s new home lessons on Auc- 
tion and Contract Bridge are in conversa- 
tional style, the natural method of teaching. 
No arduous study is required. You merely 


“play the game” and follow the clear cut ex- 
planation step by step and hand by hand. 


These lessons are as entertaining as they are 
practical. It’s fun to learn this easy way 
and Sidney S. Lenz, himself one of the keen- 
est Bridge minds in the country, says, ‘‘This 
is the most complete and sound instruction 
ever put in black and white.” 


Send for Free Book 
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If you want to play Better Bridge (and what 
Bridge player does not?) send the coupon be- 
"aw for a free copy of the interesting book- 
le. “Auction and Contract Bridge,” contain- 
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this naturai, easy way to learn correct, win- 
ning Bridge. Find out, too, about the special 
introductory discount which is available at 
this time. The information is free. Just 
mail the coupon. 
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sembles much evidence to support, the 
thesis that Johnson’s wholehearted ac- 
ceptance of Lincoln’s reconstruction pol- 
icy in the South brought down on his 
head the punishment that would have 
been visited on Lincoln himself had he 
escaped assassination. In other words, a 
group of radical Republicans in Congress 
was bent on exploitation of the South, 
and knowing that Lincoln was of another 
mind, had determined to humble him. 
Johnson, in succeeding to the Presidency, 
inherited Lincoln’s enemies, and they 
were more active and numerous than we 
of today can easily imagine. 

Willa Cather named “The Country of 
the Pointed Firs,” along with “The Scar- 
let Letter” and “Huckleberry Finn,” as 
one of three American books destined 
for a long life. In Sarah Orne Jewett, 




















by Francis Otto Matthiessen, something 


| of the personality of the author of “The 


Country of the Pointed Firs” is revealed. 


' Belonging to the later New England 


group of writers, Miss Jewett did much 
to make her native Maine known beyond 
the borders of Yankee-land. She was ac- 
counted one of the best short-story writ- 
ers of her time (she died in 1909) and 
was ranked with Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
and Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 

But this biography of Miss Jewett is 
interesting not so much as a record of 
her achievements as for the light thrown 
by her letters on the reverential attitude 
tkat she maintained all her life towards 
the Atlantic Monthly line of Victorian 
writers. We doubt if anyone today thinks 
of Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Aldrich, and Howells as she thought of 
them. She seemed to feel that she could 
hardly hope to reach the pinnacles that 
they had attained. In a brief quarter- 
century their prestige has vanished; but 
have we a corresponding group today who 
rank as high in American letters as those 
men did in the nineteenth century? 

When the history of Germany’s first 
post-war decade comes to be written, one 
name will bulk large. The great captains 
with their guns and drums will have 
faded into the background, but the his- 
torians then will be searching the records 
for the utterances of those leaders who 
saved the Reich after the army had lost 
the Empire. Among those leaders Chan- 
cellor Stresemann is today in the first 
rank. For that reason the English trans- 
lation of Stresemann, the Man and 
the Statesman, by Rochus von Rhein- 
baben, has been eagerly awaited in 
America. 

This German statesman, who was an 
economist before he was a politician, and 
a student of world commerce before he 
had a part in negotiating settlements, is a 
tremendously interesting figure in Amer- 
ica as well as in Europe. His biographer, 





who is one of his political associates, tells 
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UPERT HUGHES, author of inter- 

nationally known stories and novels 
says, “Since authorship is essentially a mat- 
ter of home work it is one of the few arts 
that can be taught by correspondence. The 
Palmer Institute is qualified to render inval- 
uable aid in the art and business of author- 
ship.” 


Many other famousauthors endorse Palmer 
Courses. Among them: Gertrude Atherton, 
Katharine Newlin Burt, Frederick Stuart 
Greene, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Carl 
Clausen, Jim Tully, Alex McLaren. 


Cash for Stories! Students say: 
“I ha've sold two stories lately...one for $1106. 
The other for which I received $160...has 
been accepted by the same magazine.” 


“Today is the happiest day of my life. Received 
a check for my first story this morning.” 


“Received a letter...informing me that my 
story... has been awarded second prize of 


$500.” 


These are but a few of the hundreds who 
have found that there is profit in writing. 
Send the coupon for booklet containing 
stories of other Palmer successes and for full 
information on Palmer Courses. 


a ean ete ee ee ee) 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON. .. PRESIDENT 
Dept. 67-U, Palmer Building, Hollywood, California 
I am interested in: O Short Story Writing O English 
and Self-Expression 0 Photoplay Writing 
O Writers’ Criticism Service 
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The Review of Reviews 


In Emerson Youll find 
the Keynote Idea for 


Making YOUR Life 
VICTORIOUS / 


“Life wastes itselt while we are preparing to live,” said Emerson, and under- 
took to speed our preparations! 

This intensely practical philosopher supplies the mental balance we need for a 
comfortable, well-rounded, victorious life. He discovers for men, within them- 
selves, superiorities they never even suspected. 

No other writing of genius so promptly and clearly indicates how you can make 
the utmost of your particular type of individuality. With cultured restraint, in 
words of crystal clarity, he points out your path to Victory! 

Many men are fiercely tossed in the cross-currents of their inner selves for 
years before they find themselves. Emerson explores deeply within YOU for 
sinews of strength you have not appreciated. He girds you for conquest, and he 
builds more “‘stately mansions” of spirit and mind. 

Always brief, fountain clear, Emerson is forever vibrant. Ideas sparkle on 
every page, whether he is writing about “Friendship,” “Self-Reliance,” “Inspira- 
tion,” “Experience,” “Intellect,” “Love,” “Prudence,” “Spiritual Laws,” “Com- 
pensation,” “Nature,” or any of the numerous topics related to his great central 
idea of Independence for the Individual. 


A Triumph of Publishing Ingenuity which 
Saves YOU more than HALF 
of the lowest former price. 


So great is the popularity of Emerson that his com- 
plete writings have been published in many 
beautiful, expensive editions. It remained 
for some publisher to make the final, 
absolutely complete, compact, and 
most readable, large-type Emerson. 
This tasteful, NEW two-volume 
set contains the whole of Emerson’s 
Complete Writings, previously is- 
sued in many volumes. The pages 
were designed by a noted typogra- 
pher, printed from a newly cast type 
face on opaque Bible paper, and 
bound in modern, beautiful Hol- 
liston linen. This is a set which 
will lend atmosphere to your 
library table, and which with 
its large, clear type, will en- 
courage constant and helpful 
reading. You may have the 
set for FREE examination 
by simply sending the cou- 

pon with no money. 


At Least SEE THEM! 


7 meee meme ns ke mt EN mem ee er em mm es ee 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept. 37 
50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 








How You Save 


HALF 


of the lowest 
former price 


This modern 2-volume Emerson is 
one of bookmaking’s finest achieve- 
ments. It contains Emerson’s entire 
12 volumes in two handsome books 
of about 700 pages each, size 7 
inches by 10. 


This was accomplished by design- 
ing a NEW large, distinct type face 
with good space between lines, and 
using a fine grade of specially made 
Bible paper that type cannot show 
through. 


Throughout the books, nearly 500 
ideas of a most arresting, outstand- 
ing character are displayed in 
panels in larger sized type. 


The books are bound in sturdy 
beautiful Holliston linen and boxed 
in a handsome slidecase picturing 
Emerson’s Colonial home at Con- 
cord, and famous nearby landmarks. 


But we cannot say enough in this 
small space to fully describe these 
books. We therefore urge you to 
see them for 10 days—at OUR ex- 
pense. There is no obligation to 
purchase—the privilege of return 
in ten days is unqualified. Take 
this FREE LOOK at our invitation. 
You will see an extraordinary ex- 
ample of the most modern bookmak- 
ing art, and rediscover some of the 
most stimulating ideas ever put on 
paper. Use the coupon now—before 
you turn the page—it MAY MEAN 
A GREAT DEAL TO YOUR IM- 
MEDIATE SUCCESS AND FU- 
TURE COMFORT! 


It Costs Nothing! 


Sentl mé the new 2.volume set of Emerson’s Complete Writings. I will either 
gend the *bsdk3 ba 2k *te you in ten days or send an initial payment of $1.65 

, and $2 a month “for)4 “months, a total of only $9.65—less than half the 
lowest previous price ‘oy a Tr ETE Emerson. 


sNaige, .”.. s.2 
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OA fiw sete we" available fr a magnificent srterett dinding at only $1 per volume addi- 
tional. Check here it you whndd préfer to inepect one of these superb sets with the same 


return privilege. 
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Why is the LAWYER a Business Leader? 


The lawyer is a leader—in and out of busi- 
ness. Great corporations like U.S. Steel— 
Packard—Standard Oil of Indiana, etc., 
etc., areheaded by law-trained men. Why? 
Simply because the man with legal train- 
ing is trained to think and reason clearly, 
and is accustomed to dealing with facts. 
Life holds its big rewards for the trained 
man. Businessis based on law, and whether 
you ever intend to practice or not, the 
ar you _— acquiring law will pay 

big dividends in income-increasing power. 

$10,000.00 A YEAR 

“T find that nearly all positions command- 


ing a salary of $10,000.00 a year or more 
are filled by men who have studied law,” 
writes a prominent Kastern manufacturer. 
Think that over. You can study law at 
home in spare time. LaSalle offers for 
home study a full law 

course leading to the de- 

gree of LL.B. or ashorter 

business law course, as 

you prefer, Price low 

—termseasy. Write to- 

day forfree books ‘Law 

Guide” and “Evi- 

dence.” Act now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, = 767-L, Chicago, a. 





Music Lessons 
| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | 
> At Home — 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
By M ail Wonderful home study music lessons under 
great American and European teachers. 
x eae by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
~*~ Parr camse a mete of simplicity and completeness, 
Conservatory of od giving lessons 
by th the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METH' 

The ideal of a — Conservatory of Masie for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by 
éndividual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 


Any 


Voice, eer Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Organ—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. nd now. 
UesvEnsity. TERN CONSERVATORY 
466 Siegel-My: hicago, Illinois 





home music study | 


Write telling us course youare | 
Instrument interested in—Pian o, Harmony, 


"Short Story Writing’, 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by . Berg Esen- 
wein famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. 

One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writin: 

time—hun 

constantly to 
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Dent.104-6. S601 Michigan Ave- “4 Chicago, U. S.A. 





NOW You Can Write 


Ane Plain 


SHORTHAND “xB C'S 


No Need to Learn a Whole “ Foreign Language” 
of Signs and Symbols 


T LAST a remarkable new system makes it 

possible for you to learn to write short- 
hand in an astonishingly short time! Employing 
only the familiar A-B-C’s, this new shorthand 
is so simple that you can master its fundamen- 
tals in a single hour of study. So logical and 
natural that in three to six weeks you can 
become a proficient Speedwriter. So efficient 
that you can attain in that time far greater 
speed than many shorthand writers ever attain. 


GEGEN. 


Miss E. B. Dearborn 
Originator of 
Speedwr iting 


Speedwriting 


Based upon the language you already know—easy to learn, 
simple to use,. speedy and accurate—SPEEDWRITING 
has been enthusiastically adopted by business and profes- 
sional men and women, by experienced stenographers and 
beginners alike. Originated by Miss E. B. Dearborn, eminent 
authority on shorthand, who has taught almost all systems 
for eighteen years in such institutions as Columbia Univer- 
sity, Rochester Business Institute, Simmons College, and 
the University of California. One student, Marie Turner, 
writes: “Speedwriting helped me get my present position, 
at an increase of 20 per cent in salary. Speedwriting is the 
— efficient shorthand I have ever used. I recommend it 
to all. 


Full Details Free! 


Our Free booklet tells about 
Speedwriting, the Natural 
Shorthand, and how you can ° 
Mail Typewrite the 
Speedtyping 
Way 


learn quickly at home. 
the coupon NOW! 


SPEEDWRITING, INC. 


Dept. BK-1311 


New 
typing course 
quickly qualifies 


200 Madison Avenue, New York. N.Y. etoile FREES 


Send For FREE BOOK: 


Fg tori Inc., Dept. BK 1311, 
ve., New York, Ns ‘y 
soithout o buat, peage se send cet your illustrated 
A -. Sinn matlral A fh: ae 
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of Stresemann’s visit to this country in 
1912, when he met Woodrow Wilson, 
then in his first campaign for the Presi- 
dency. Stresemann was at that time en- 
listed in projects for German trade ex- 
pansion. In Canada he warned the 
Chambers of Commerce aanient an aap 
German conflict. 

After the war broke, in 1914, ‘he re- 
turned to the Reichstag, having for sev- 
eral years been politically inactive, and 
succeeded to the leadership of the Na- 
tional Liberal party after Bassermann’s 
death. When the collapse came he 
founded the German People’s party, 
which -brought about radical changes in 
national policy. Stresemann, becoming 
Chancellor, with a coalition ministry, 
made a great fight for the stabilization of 
the mark and brought the Ruhr conflict 
to an end. In Marx’s cabinet Stresemann 
was Foreign Minister and was active in 
committing Germany to the acceptance 
of the Dawes plan. Remaining as For- 
eign Minister in Luther’s cabinet, he rep- 
resented his nation at Locarno. 








Southern History 


ERE IS AN ACCOUNT of Life and La- 
bor in the Old South, by Prof. 
Ulrich B. Phillips, of the University of 
Michigan—a work that received a $2500 
prize last year for the best unpublished 
contribution to American history. Un- 
deniably it is history in the fullest sense, 
and yet as a piece of literature it has the 
rarely achieved merit of making the 
reader forget for the moment that its 
purpose is historical. It is full of pas- 
sages that read like leaves from the book 
of life, as indeed many of them are. So 
we get the story of the slavery régime 
before 1861 from the diaries and letters 
and account books of the slaveholders. 
From such sources, if at all, we may 
learn the truth about “the peculiar insti- 
tution,” as it was called. For a time its 
devotees lived in a fools’ paradise, but the 
day of reckoning was sure to come, and 
as a matter of fact it came earlier than 
the outside world knew. Dr. Phillips lets 
the old journals and letters of the plant- 
ers reveal the economic weakness of the 
system under which they were trying to 
exist. Long before the Civil War it was 
a doomed system. Here and there it 
might flourish for a generation or two; in 
the long run it could bring only ruin to 
the old South. When Appomattox came 
Grant said that Lee’s men needed their 
horses for the spring plowing. That 
homely and beneficent judgment looked 
forward to the rise of a new South, with 
a structure far more sound economically 
than the one that had been shattered by 
war and undermined by its own inherent 
weakness. 
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Scatter-brained! 


No wonder he never accomplishes 


anything worthwhile ! 























IS mind is a hodge-podge of half-baked ideas. 
He thinks of a thousand ‘‘schemes’’ to make money 
quickly—but DOES nothing about ANY of them. 

Thoughts flash into and out of his brain with the speed of 
lightning. New ideas rush in pell-mell, crowding out old ones 
before they have taken form or shape. 

He is SCATTER-BRAINED. 

His mind is like a powerful automobile running wild—de- 
stroying his hopes, his dreams, his POSSIBILITIES! 

He wonders why he does not get ahead. He cannot under- 
stand why others, with less ability, pass him in the prosperity 
parade. 

He pities himself, excuses himself, sympathizes with himself. 

And the great tragedy is that he has every quality that leads 
to success—intelligence, originality, imagination, ambition. 

His trouble is that he does not know how to USE his brain. 

His mental make-up needs an overhauling.. 

There are millions like him—failures, half-successes—slaves 
to those with BALANCED, ORDERED MINDS. 

It is a known fact that most of us use only one-tenth of our 
brain power. The other nine-tenths is dissipated into thousands 
of fragmentary thoughts, in day dreaming, in wishing. 

We are paid for ONE-TENTH of what we possess because 
that is allwe USE. We are hundred horse-power motors deliver- 
ing only TEN horse.power. 

What can be done about it? 

The reason most people fall miserably below what they dream 
of attaining in life is that certain mental faculties in them 
BECOME ABSOLUTELY ATROPHIED THROUGH DISUSE, 
just as a muscle often does. 

If, for instance, you. lay for a year in bed, you would sink to 
the ground when you arose; your leg muscles, UNUSED FOR SO 
LONG, could not support you. 

It is no different with those rare mental faculties which you 
envy others for possessing. You actually DO possess them, but 
they are ALMOST ATROPHIED, like unused muscles, simply 
because they are faculties you seldom, if ever, USE. 

Be honest with yourself. You know in your heart that you 
‘have failed, failed miserably, to attain what you once dreamed of. 

Was that fine ambition unattainable? OR WAS THERE 
JUST SOMETHING WRONG WITH YOU? Analyze yourself, 
and you will see that at bottom THERE WAS A WEAKNESS 
SOMEWHERE IN YOU. 

What WAS the matter with you? 

Find out by means of Pelmanism; then develop the particular 
mental faculty that you lack. You CAN develop it easily; 
Pelmanism will show you just how; 550,000 Pelmanists, MANY 
OF WHOM WERE HELD BACK BY YOUR VERY PROBLEM, 
will tell you that this is true. 


Among those who advocate Pelmanism are: 


T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, Former Chair- 
House of Commons.’”’ man of National War Labor 


The late Sir H. Rider Haggard, Board. 
Famous Novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 
General Sir Robert Baden- Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Powell, Founder of the Boy Director of Military Opera- 
Scout Movement. tions, Imperial General 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder Staff. 
of the Juvenile Court, Den- Admiral Lord Beresford, 
ver. G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
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Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. 
W. L. George, Author. 


Baroness Orczy, Author. 
Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention heré. 


Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
swept the world with the force of a religion. It has awakened 
powers in individuals, all over the world, they did not DREAM 
they possessed. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind Training” has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE-OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
“It will do me no good,” they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all 
tommyrot,’’ others will say. 


But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and 
when it is endorsed by the kind of people listed here. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for 
this free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 

_ The first principle of YOUR success is to do something defi- 
nite in your life. You cannot afford to remain undecided, vascil- 
lating, day-dreaming, for you will soon again sink into the mire of 
discouragement. Let Pelmanism help you FIND YOURSELF 
Mail the coupon below now—while your resolve to DO SOME 
THING ABOUT YOURSELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


79 West 45th St. Suite 367 New York City 








The Pelman Institute of America, 
79 West 45th St., Suite 367 
New York City 
I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done 
for over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scien- 
Liane Training.’’ This places me under no obligation 
whatever. 


Name. 
Address. 
City. 
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Staunton, Va 





Staunton fits for life! 


UNEXCELLED military training and superior academic 
work have given Staunton a national distinction. 
High standards and high moral tone help graduates 
to succeed—in college, business and life. 
enter West Point or Annapolis by recommendation. 

Located in the Shenandoah Valley. Alt. 1600 feet. 
Daily exercise in clean, dry, mountain air. Pure 
mountain spring water. 

Separate equipment for younger boys. 
Five gymnasiums, swimming pool, and ath- 
letic park. Fire-proof equipment. 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


They may 


Superior student personnel. 
Tutorial 


Catalog. Box F, 
LL.D., President 











Mary Baldwin College 


For women. Courses lead to B.A. and B.S. wee 
Music, art, spoken English, physical education. 
nasium and field athletics. Modern equipment. 
tiful Shenandoah Valley. siemens 1842, 


Staunton, Va. 
Rate $500 


CARSON ONG siren 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 


A military School, 5th Grade to College. References required. 
Location 28 miles northwest of Harrisburg. Individual in- 


struction. Enjoyingnowits greatestyears, Box 14,New Bloomfield.Pa. 


Catalog. 





TENNESSEE, Nashville, Belmont Heights, Box 509. 


Ward-Belmont 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young 
women. Also preparatory school. Meets the ex- 
acting demands of a most discriminating patronage. 
Complete appointments. For information address 
the Secretary. 








Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College en- 
trance, business and special courses. Horse- 
manship under instructor of Equitation. 
Special school for Juniors. For Catalog 
and View Book, write to the Registrar. 
Box 406, Wenonah, New Jersey. 


ROX BURY- 


Sound educational methods have brought 
pg edly Roxbury and to the boys it has prepared 
‘or Co! 
Individual attention and instruction in small 
groups — the fullest opportunity for each boy. 
Regular and healthful school life. 
Write for illustrated Catalog. 


A. L. SHERIFF Cheshire, Conn. 











Headmaster 














I 
Co NSERVATORY 


The Largest oe mite a School 
Music 
Write for Booklet: 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, Gen. Mgr. 
Huntington Ave., Boston 





Lindenwood College 


STANDARD college for young women. Two and four year 

courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes 

from St. Louis. 103d year. Every modern facility. Catalog. 
J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 1129, St. Charles, Mo. 
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Dept. 104-B » 3601 Michigan Ave., * Chicago, U. S.A. 





Travel On 
Uncle Sams’ 


$1 900 to 
2 N.Y. 
© 8 Sirs: Bosh ion ime without rcs e. - a) 52 pee 
Mallcarirs $ irk teeumet ores 
Clerks” é women 18 up. (Tell me Gow to see a » postion. ) 


Mail Coupon / Name 
Today Sure ¢ Address 











Wortbwestern 


Military and 
Waval Academy 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
70 miles from Chi " aes Endow 








he 
thletics outdoor life, etc. 
Col. R. P. Davidson,’ Supt. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Franklin 


63rd year. Young men and 
D ean Academy young women find here a | 
' homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training | 


in every department of a broad culture, a loyal and 
helpful school spirit. Liberal Endowment permits 
liberal terms. $500 to $600 per year. 
course in domestic science, For catalog and in- 
formation address 

ArtuHour W. Perrce, Litt.D., Box E, Franklin, Mass, 


“STAMMERING | 


Ifs @use  "Hfs Guise and qire Gire 9 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, coin or 
stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book = Ph nnn and Stutter- 
See i ele how I cured m: ro a citer Stammering and Stuttering 
‘or 2 

4419 ‘Bogue Building ta) nN: illinots St. Indianapolis 


Book on Law Free 


Write today for this new book. It tells you ow 
\ alaw training will shorten your road to 

cess, It also carries a vital and jnepiring a 
sage toevery ambitious man. Find out a 




















— Today fre ase low tuition fee 
BGO michigan Avec Dente Sosa Chicacor ty 


=| PRESS CLIPPINGS 


A nation-wide service from the largest 
Press Clipping organization in the world. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


MAIN OFFICE, 431 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


OCCULT—ASTROLOGICAL 
—MYSTICISM—MASONIC 


Theosophy; Auras and Colors; bg ie. Spirit- 
uvalism; Physiognomy ; Phrenology ; Palmistry ; The 
Tarot—books on strange and rare subjects, FREE 
Book catalogs (state one wanted) 1R—Occult; 
2R—Astrological; 3R—Masonic; 4R—Novelties; 
5R—Jewelry. 
MACOY PUB. & MASONIC SUP. CO. 

35 W. 32nd St. (Est. 1849) N. Y. City 

















For Travel information see Pages 132 through 
145. They contain interesting announcements 
of dependable Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Hotels, Tours and Resorts. 











| H. T. Squires. 


Special | ° ° ° 
win. | tories, but Dr. Squires narrates it anew 


| in a way that engages and holds one’s 
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Of course, no comprehensive study of 
life and labor in the old South could be 


| confined to slavery, important as that was 


in the states below Mason and Dixon’s 
Line. Large groups of the South’s popu- 
lation had nothing to do, directly, with 
slavery as an institution. Dr. Phillips in 
his chapter on “The Plain People” has 
some interesting comments to make on 
the 6,000,000 white inhabitants who had 
no proprietary rights in the 4,000,000 
slaves. Everything tends to show that 
the yeomanry of the South were essen- 
tially like the middle class of the North. 

In his concluding chapter on “The 
Gentry” the author surprises us by the 
statements, fully substantiated in the rec- 
ords, that a Virginia gentleman’s house 
could be built in 1786 for £107 and that 
board and lodging at the fashionable and 
exclusive White Sulphur resort could be 
had in 1825 for $8 per week! 

A goodly amount of Virginian history, 
biography, and reminiscence is compressed 
in The Days of Yester-Year in Col- 
ony and Commonwealth, by Dr. W. 
It is the kind of book 
that is produced only by an author fully 
alive to his subject and altogether enam- 
ored of it. The story of Virginia’s first 
settlement has been told in scores of his- 


attention. 

In later chapters such personalities as 
William Byrd of Westover (Commander 
Richard Byrd’s ancestor), Lord Fairfax, 
General Morgan, Dolly Madison, General 
Thomas, Col. Turner Ashby, and Stone- 
wall Jackson stand out in bold relief. 
Then there are vivid descriptions of old 
Gloucester; Wakefield, the birthplace of 
Washington; Stratford, the ancestral 
home of the Lees; and other historic 
shrines. The work is beautifully printed 
and illustrated. The printing as well as 
the writing of the text was done in Vir- 
ginia, and the results are distinctly cred- 
itable to the Old Dominion. 


Chicago’s Upper and 


Lower Crust 


HICAGO MAY BE NO WORSE than other 

great cities, but at any rate its sin is 
well advertised. We read so much about 
greed and grafting in the city’s high 
places and general deviltry in its low 
places that a cool, dispassionate study of 
the entire situation is welcome. Prof. 
Charles Edward Merriam of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago gives such a survey in 
Chicago: A More Intimate View of 
Urban Politics. The chapter on “The 
Big Fix,’ which reveals the alliance be- 
tween the Underworld and the’ Upper- 
world, is followed by “City Builders,” in 
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An Ethical Institution 
Devoted Exclusively to 
the Treatment of All 
Rectal Diseases—Except 
Cancer. From Every 
Part of North America, 
Patients Come Here for 
Permanent Relief. 


(Established 1899) 
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An International Institution 


More Than 27,000 


Patients Success- 
fully Treated... 
Without Surgery 


Upon completion of the treatment, and 
being pronounced freed of your troubles 
by our medical staff, you are given a 
written guarantee for your tesla 
against the ailment’s return. Instead of 
hospital confinement, you enjoy the 
irdeto, relaxation, sports and pursuits 
of a person on vacation . . . plus all the 
comforts, conveniences and facilities of 
a modern hotel. Investigate! 


SARS ws 
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suffering 


‘from 


any Rectal trouble except 
Cancer ~~ Send for this 
FREE Booklet 


If constipation, or similar ailments, 
has developed into such serious dis- 
eases as hemorrhoids, fistula, fissure, 
ulcers, etc., which your physician 
has been unable to relieve . . . per- 
manently . . . and if operations too 
have been unsuccessful—then by all 
means investigate at once what The 
Burleson Treatment for Rectal Dis- 
eases has done in over 27,000 cases. 


For 25 years it has succeeded where 
everything else failed. It has suc- 
ceeded in scores of cases pronounced 
*‘hopeless.’’ It is guaranteed to free 
you forever from your disease, or no 
charge is made for the treatment. 
Furthermore, you need not pay one 
cent until you, personally, are satis- 
fied that the treatment has been suc- 
cessful in your own case. 


Let us send you the names and addresses of people, 
near you, who vouch from personal experience 
for the wonderful results obtained 





Meet, telephone or write these peo- ee eee ee sy 


2 i i - jt 
ple. They will tell youthatthistreat ' THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 


ment succeeds where everything else 
failed todoso. ..andthatit givesper- 


s DeptD-139,Grand Rapids, Michigan 
manent relief, Our booklet gives you | Please send without charge, copy of your booklet giv- 


facts that you want to know about | ing full particulars about ‘“The Burleson Treatment.” 


the Burleson Treatment, together 
with scores of letters from men and 
women who suffered from the identi- 
cal disease that you do. Booklet is 
FREE. Mail coupon today. 
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What Do You Think 
About When You 
Are Alone? 


What we think makes us what we are. 
Thought can turn a brave man into a timid man, a 
strong man into a weak man, a cheerful man into 
a sad man, a proud domineering man into a humble, 
abject, cringing man. Thought indeed can change 
the character of respiration, can impede or assist 
digestion, can cause disease or banish it; it can 
induce even death itself. 

Thought can fill us with hope or plunge us 
into despair, can fill us with inspiration or crush all 
initiative; can make us persevere against any odds, 
or raise up difficulties to bar our every step. It can 
make or unmake you. 


Where Are Your Thoughts Leading You? 


Isn’t it to your best interest that only good 
thoughts, brave ‘thoughts, inspiring thoughts, 
hopeful thoughts; cheerful thoughts shall form your 
world. Here’s a book that points the way to 


oe eal IN EVERYDAY 


By James Alexander 


It will teach you to cast out of your world every 
thought that tends to rob you of your peace of mind and 
your hope of success. Read it and your mind will 
take on new significance. 

You will be shown that your mind is a working 
force that can be controlled and is susceptible of 
guidance along definite constructive lines that will 
insure greater achievement in your every-day 
occupation, more rapid advancement, a greater 
store of the material things in life. In other words 
it will bring to you greater ease and contentment, 
increased income from your labors, a higher and 
more powerful influence among your fellow men. 


That Great Citizen, Edward W. Bok, says: 

“A book such as ‘'Thought-Control in Everyday 
Life”’ has in it the qualities that would make thou- 
sands more intelligent about themselves, happier, 
more cheerful, and more successful. It is a veritable 
path to know thyself, and the path in this case 
is very easy to tread; arguments are easily under- 
stood; methods are clearly expressed; we see our- 
selves in a clear looking-glass. As a so-called ‘‘self- 
helpful book’’ I know not its equal for simplicity 
and easy understanding.” 


Thomas Masson, Famous American Author and 
Literary Critic, says: 

“T shall broadcast this book. It is eminently 

sane and practical—a most useful and helpful work.” 


‘*Thought-Control in Everyday Life’’ is a 
non-technical, accurate, and sensible presentation 
of the laws of the mind —_ their every-day applica- 
tion to the att 1, the over- 
coming of bad habits, Ba 1 ing of obst 
and the achievement of that real success for which 
you aim, both physical and mental. It is a book 
designed for every man and woman who has the 
incentive to use their mental equipment to their 
best interests. It offers a clear, logical explanation 
with but one objective toward which all statements 
aim—the control and direction of mind, your own 
and others, and best of all, you will find that it is not 
only believable but actually workable. 








*‘Simple, Sincere and Carries Conviction’’ 


“Mr. Alexander does not ask us to perform any 
elaborate mental gymnastics, to indulge in disturbing 
analysis of our own emotions, or to do anything 
which is not based on commonsense. His book is 
simple, sincere, and carries conviction, and there can 
be no question that it will be immensely beneficial 
to many people who do not yet realize to what an 
extent their thoughts are within their own control, 
or with what beneficial results control may be 
exercised.”—Public Opinion, London, England. 


A Workable System That Really Works 
“This volume deals with a workable system for 
the direction of mental forces. Such problems as 
self-consciousness, fear, worry, difficulty of —- 
tration, losing one’s temper, exhilaration and 
pression are matters that influence in greater “ 
lesser degree every family, and social and business 
life. In business it may mean dollars and cents, 
in society the making and keeping of friends. The 
exposition of the subject is able and clear.’’"—Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 


Send for this Constructive Book Under 
Our Money-Back Guaranty 
ee ee ee ee ee ce ee ee ee ee ee 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, R. of R. 7-29 

354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Send me ‘“‘Thought-Control in Everyday Life” 
O I enclose $2.14 payment in full 
O I will pay the postman $2.14, plus a few cents 
collection charge when he hands me the book. 
If I am not entirely satisfied with it I may return 
it within 10 days at your expense and you are to 
refund my money. 


NAME.,....-eeeee oe eeceeserereseeecessccsseces 
STREET No......... eo ceccccccccceccs eee 
CITY or TOWN 


Check in square whichever form of payment you 
prefer. 





World of Books 


which the reader is impressed by the 
vision and organizing ability that have 
wrought so much of beauty and massive 
strength into the city’s structure. 

Professor Merriam knows his Chicago. 
His six years as alderman and his can- 
didacy for the mayorship, which he 
amusingly describes, yielded abundant 
material for a work of this kind. It is all 
written in a good-humored vein. The 
author proposes no remedies for the evils 
that he discloses. That may well come 
later. The present purpose is to uncover 
the facts, unpalatable as some of them 
are. On the whole Chicago itself, as well 
as the rest of the country, should be 
thankful for Professor Merriam’s unsen- 
sational but searching study. 

A book of a wholly different type is 
Edward D. Sullivan’s Rattling the Cup 
on Chicago Crime. Here a newspaper 
man merely tells what he has learned 
about Chicago’s gangsters, criminals, 
crooked police, and gamblers. When a 
prisoner rattles his drinking cup against 
his cell bars as a signal to the guard, his 
mates are likely to assume that he wishes 

“squeal on his pals.” In one way and 
another Mr. Sullivan has picked up a 
good deal of the information that is thus 
circulated. Al Capone is one of the 
heroes who figure in his memoirs of 
Chicago’s Underworld. 








New Books Mentioned 
in Pages 8-20 


YeAr Boox. 
Dodd, 


INTERNATIONAL 
Wade. 
$6.75. 


THe AMERICAN YEAR Book. * Edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart and William M. Schuy- 
ler. The American Year Book Corp. 892 
pp. $7.50. 


DIcTIONARY 
Volume II. 
Allen Johnson. 
613 pp. $12.50. 


TRAILS, Ratts AND War: THE LIFE OF 
GENERAL G. M. Dopce. By J. R. Perkins. 
Bobbs, Merrill Company: Indianapolis. 371 
pp. Ill. $5. 

ANDREW JoHNSON—A Stupy or CouracE, 
by Lloyd Paul Stryker. The Macmillan 
Company. 881 pp. Ill. $6. 


SarRAH ORNE JEweETT, by Francis Otto 
Matthiessen. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
160 pp. Ill. 


STRESEMANN, THE MAN AND THE STATES- 
MAN, by Rochus Von Rheinbaben. D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 322 pp. Ill. $3. 


Lire AND Labor IN THE Otp Soutu, by 
Ulrich N. Phillips. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany: Boston, Mass. 375 pp. Il. 


THE Days or YESTER-YEAR IN COLONY AND 
COMMONWEALTH: A SKETCH Book oF Vir- 
cinta, by W. H. T. Squires. Norfolk, Va.: 
David D. Squires. 319 pp. Ill. $10. 


Cuicaco: A More IntTIMATE VIEW oF 
Urpan Pouitics, by Charles Edward Mer- 
riam. The Macmillan Company. 305 pp. $3.50. 


RATTLING THE Cup on CuIcaco CRIME, 
by Edward D. Sullivan. The Vanguard 


THe New 
Editor, Herbert Treadwell 
Mead and Company. 835 pp. 


or AMERICAN BroGRAPHY. 
Barsotti—Brazer. Edited by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 











Press. -230 pp. $2. 
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Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health 
rules—many of which may 
be easily followed right in 
your own home, or while tra- 
veling. You will find in this 
little book a wealth of informa- 
tion about food elements and 
their relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without Drugs 


or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and 
blood-building diets, and diets 
used in the correction of vari- 
ous chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE 
circulation. Not a mail 
order advertisement. 
Nameandaddresson 
card will bring it 
without cost or 
obligation. 











Health Extension Bureau 
44 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Michigan 
































APPROPRIATIONS 


POLICIES 


PLANS FOR | 
FINANCING |" 


Become an 
Expert Accountant 


The Profession that Pays 
The demand for skilled accountants—men who 





really know their iness—is unceasing. Big cor- 
porations are in constant need of expert counsel in 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Organi- 
zation, Management, Finance. Men who prove their 
qualifications in this important branch of business 
are rapidly. promoted to responsible executive posi- 
tions—given an opportunity to earn real salaries. 


Send for This Book—It’s Free 
Are you ambitious to make a rene success in business—to fit 
yourself for a ntepems pa. 000. $10, 000 a year, and 
even bet' en you w book, ‘‘Ac- 
countancy, yg X Profession that Pays, tthe e greatest help 
and inspiration—and—LaSalle will a it to you FREE. For 
the sake of a brighter future, clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


as see = Find Yourself Through LaSalle!== aam= = 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 767-HR 


I should be glad to have ae... ean an 
plan and a copy of 


tion in One,”’ all 
without obligation. 


O Higher Accountancy 
(C0 Business Management 
CO Modern Salesmanship 
0 Traffic Management 
OD Railway Station 
Management 
CO Law—Degree of LL.B. B Telegraphy 
(C0 Commercial Law Modern Foremanship 
(Industrial Management 0 Expert Bookkeeping 
OFactory Management UC. P. A. Coaching 
CD) Banking and Finance Business English 
CO Personnel Management e Commercial Spanish 
0 Modern Business 0 Effective Speaking 
Correspondence graphy 
0 Credit and Collection Correspondence 
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Do Unseen Hands 
Keep You Dumb.. 





‘i*ea - © 


When You Ought to Talk? 


How often have you wanted to talk, but held back, silent, because you 
felt unequal to the other people present? How many times have you 
passed up, or avoided the chance to talk in public—before your business 
associates, your club or lodge, because of your fear of stage fright? Are 
you afraid of your own voice—instead of being able to use it as one of 
the greatest business and social assets in your possession? And yet you 
might be surprised to hear that many of the most brilliant public 
speakers we have today felt exactly this way—before they learned how 
to develop their “hidden knack” of powerful speech—a knack which 
authorities say seven men out of every ten actually possess. And the 
chances are that you, too, have in you the power of effective speech— 
which, if unloosed, would be almost priceless to you in a social or busi- 
ness way. Find out if you have this natural gift—read every word of 


the message below. 


Discover These Easy Secrets 
of Effective Speech 


pictured yourself being able 
to sweep a giant audience 
off its feet—to win the applause 
of thousands. Yet the men who 
are doing such things 


Phiccredy you have never 


developed a method that has already 
raised thousands from mediocre, nar- 
row ruts to positions of greater 
prestige and wider influence. This 
new method is so delightfully simple 

and easy that by 





know that it is all 
astonishingly easy 
once you are in pos- 
session of the simple 


rules of effective. 


speech. Before you 
learn these secrets 
you may be appalled 
at the thought of even 
addressing a_ small 
audience. Still it all 
seems so ridiculously 
easy when you know 
how to banish stage 
fright, and exactly 
what to do and say to 
hold an audience of 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


Tlow to talk before your club or lodge. 

How to address board meetings. 

How to propose and respond to toasts. 

How to make a political speech. 

How to tell entertaining stories. 

How to make after-dinner speeches. 

How to converse interestingly. 

How to write letters. 

How to sell more goods. 

How to train your memory. 

How to enlarge your vocabulary. 

How to overcome stage fright. 

How to develop self-confidence. 

How to acquire a winning personality. 

How to strengthen your will-power and 
ambition. 

How to become a clear, accurate thinker. 

How to develop your power of concen- 


tration. 
How to be the master of any situation. 








spending 20 minutes a 
day in the privacy of 
your own home, you 
cannot fail to make 
rapid progress. 

How you can use 
this method, how you 
can banish stage 
fright, self-conscious- 
ness and bashfulness, 
quickly shaping your- 
self into an outstand- 
ing influential speak- 
er, is told in an 
interesting book, How 
to Work Wonders With 
Words. Not only men 
who have made mil- 


How to Work Wonders 


Mail Coupon Today 


one or a thousand in 
the palm of your hand. 
Yet what a change is brought about 
when a man learns to dominate others 
by the power of Effective Speech! 
Usually it means a quick increase in 
earnings. It means social popularity. 
You yourself know how the men who 
are interesting talkers seem to attract 
whomever they wish and name their 
own friends—men and women alike. 
There is no magic, no trick, no 
mystery about becoming a power- 

ful and convincing speaker—a 
brilliant, easy, fluent conversation- 
alist. One of America’s eminent 
specialists in effective speech has 


lions, but thousands 
of others have sent for this book and 
highly praise it. You can receive a 
copy absolutely free by simply mailing 
the coupon below. Act now to dis- 
cover your priceless “hidden knack’’*— 
the natural gift within you. Fill out 
and mail the coupon at once. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 


Dept. 104-B 
3601 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


- 

! NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE . 

FREE 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 104-B - 
i 


With Words 


N 


Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me free, without obligation, a copy of 8 
your inspiring booklet, How to Work Wonders With & 
Words, and full information regarding your course & 
in Effective Speaking. 4 
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Thousands of improvements 
in central office equipment in 5 years 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE last five years there have 
been hundreds of improvements 
of major importance in telephone 
central office equipment in the Bell Sys- 
tem, and lesser improvements by the 
thousands. Improvements have been 
made in switchboard cable, in relays, 
in cords, in condensers, in selectors, 
and in the development of new and 
better materials for all kinds of equip- 
ment used in the central offices. 

These improvements have not only 
helped to meet the steadily increasing 
complexity of telephone requirements. 


They also make possible the high- 

speed service which is eliminating 

delay from the personal contacts 
of people anywhere in the United States, 
whether they be separated by three 
floors of a building or three thousand 
miles of country. 

There is no standing still in the 
Bell System. Better and better tele- 
phone service at the lowest cost is 
the goal. Present improvements con- 
stantly going into effect are but the 
foundation for the greater service of 
the future. 
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“Ohe Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


WE Do NOT LIVE in a stagnant world, 


June News and every month has its fairly sub- 


Has Made 


History But in certain months, and on particu- 


lar days of those months, the news makes startling 
contributions to history. At such times one finds great 
issues suddenly taking shape in definite conclusions. 
These thrilling dates often follow other tedious days 
or weeks during which affairs seem to be hanging un- 
certainly in the scales, with nothing ripe for perma- 
nent record. The month of June, 1929, will have 
counted much for the reader who tries to translate 
news into terms of history. To print even a condensed 
list of the long-pending matters that have reached 
fortunate conclusions, and of other happenings that 
may be viewed hopefully by right-minded people, 
would give us a June calendar of surprising length. It 
is not, of course, every reader of the daily press who 
forms impressions of this kind for himself. It re- 
quires some training in the higher walks of citizenship 
to follow the trends of public news day by day, as if 
one were witnessing a thrilling drama, or reading an 
Oppenheim tale of European plots against the world’s 
peace—these plots always being nobly thwarted by a 
clever young member of the intelligence service of the 
British Foreign Office. 


THESE GREAT EVENTS in the month of 
June that should give us satisfaction 
and the nave all b less fully pre- 
pins ave all been more or less fully pre 
sented in the daily newspapers. In 

New York the four standard-size morning papers and 
the five afternoon papers will have given their readers 
an intelligent account of domestic and foreign events. 
Even the so-called “tabloids” 
inkling of real news to reach their hosts of readers who 
are expected to take public affairs for granted. It is 
well not to be too censorious about the press. Owners 
and editors of newspapers are constantly trying to find 
out what interests their readers. Perhaps no day since 
the signing of the armistice in the autumn of 1918 has 
produced so much news of a public character vital to 


The Press 


stantial budget of news to exhibit. . 


have allowed some: 


the welfare of the British people as June 5. Yet that 
was the date of the local horse race on Epsom 
Downs known as the Derby. An inspection of the 
British newspapers—from the London Times through 
the list—would show that in the opinion of the owners 
and editors their reading public was more interested 
in horse-racing than in the political revolution at 
home, or in the historic agreement of the economic 
experts at Paris. It was reported that a million people 
gathered to witness the race, while millions of others 
had risked their money—a few shillings, or many 
pounds—on the betting tips they had eagerly sought. 


But EDITORS KNow that the public at 
large cannot live by politics alone. 
The British people, for instance, more 
than those of any other country, are 
addicted to sport. For generations Parliament has 
recognized racing meets like Derby Day with as much 
deference as our government would regard the Fourth 


Derby Day, 
the Supreme 
Interest 

















PEACE SIGNALS 
By Pease, in the Evening News (Newark, N. J.) 
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of July. The enthusiasm for sport, extending from the 
King and the Prince of Wales to the humblest appren- 
tice in the coal mines, is a unifying influence that has 
its great social value. Undoubtedly the betting habit 
has spread beyond bounds, and it should be curbed if 
possible by moralists and by statesmen. But the 
British fondness for sport, as such, is a wholesome 
thing. It may be studied to advantage in relation to 
the shortening of working hours, the improved stand- 
ards of health, the undoubted diminution of crime, the 
greater moderation in the average use of alcoholic 
drinks, and the rise in every way of the British democ- 
racy. Thus the Derby Day festival, in spite of some 
deplorable features, points far more strongly in the 
direction of national exuberance, and of unquenchable 
resource in the possession of the Dickens spirit of prac- 
tical philosophy, than towards British decadence. 
After all, with the racing discounted, the British press 
during June will be found to have given sufficient at- 
tention to domestic politics and world affairs. 


Peruaps, if King George had not been 


eas confined to Windsor Castle, a later 
While the day might have been chosen for the 


Horses Run win and his fellow-members of the 
late Tory Ministry to surrender 
their seals. The King is also a 
breeder of race horses, and no 
member of the royal family has 
any apology to make for setting 
Derby Day and Ascot races 
above mere Paraliamentary af- 
fairs, or changes of party con- 
trol. But having returned from 
his long weeks of convalescence 
at the mild seashore resort of 
Bognor late in May, with the 
whole nation rejoicing as he mo- 
tored to Windsor Castle, the 
King had experienced a relapse 
that was confining, though it did 
not prove to be very serious. 
Premier Baldwin might have 
awaited the opening of Parlia- 
ment on June 25 before taking 
steps in recognition of the re- 
sults of the election of May 30. 
Some members of his cabinet— 
notably the Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain—would 
have clung to public office until 
an adverse vote in Parliament 
had forced the inevitable retire- 
ment. But Mr. Baldwin is a 
straightforward man, who knows 
when he is fairly beaten. 


THE ConseErvaTIvEs had lost 147 seats 

McDonald in the general election. Ramsay Mac- 
Takes Donald and the Labor Party had 
Office made a somewhat corresponding gain. 

Of the 615 seats in the House of Commons, the elec- 
tion had resulted in giving 288 to the Labor Party, 


pilgrimage of Premier Stanley Bald- | 





KING GEORGE GOES TO WINDSOR CASTLE 
This is the most recent picture of England’s ruler, taken 


as he left a seashore resort, where he had been con- 
valescing, for his home near London. Six months had to remove the danger of war. It 


passed since his illness began. 
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260 to the Conservatives, and 59 to the Liberals, with 
7 won by individuals running as independents. Mr. 
Baldwin’s defeat was more striking and obvious than 
was Mr. MacDonald’s victory. The country was evi- 
dently determined to give the Tories a thorough and 
unmistakable beating. The Baldwin ministry came 
into power five years ago with a clear majority over all 
opponents of about two hundred seats. As a result of 
the present election there is an aggregate anti-Tory 
majority of about a hundred members. During his 
former brief Premiership in 1923, Mr. MacDonald 
was able to carry on the government only by virtue 
of the acquiescence of the Liberals, who held the 
balance of power. The same thing will be true again, 
though less conclusively. The new ministry comes 
into power by common consent. Nobody in England 
wishes to provoke anything so futile as another elec- 
tion in the immediate future. So it happens that the 
British public, having fully accepted the results of 
the election, turned with more than accustomed eager- 
ness to the sporting event of June 5, while the King, 
unable to attend the race, received the Baldwin Cabi- 
net and sent for Mr. MacDonald to take up the task 
of forming a Labor Ministry. In his contribution this 
month our readers will find that Mr. Simonds has 
given particular attention to the English election, 
while also we are presenting a 
personal character sketch of the 
new Prime Minister by Mr. P. 
W. Wilson, whose own experi- 
ence in English public life gives 
him exceptional knowledge. 


AMERICANS have 
shown more in- 
Concern 

Sy Mibhions terest than ever 
before in a Brit- 

ish political contest. This is in 
recognition of the plain fact that 
we have come into a period in 
which the affairs of one great 
country have a direct bearing 
upon the public and _ private 
well-being of citizens of many 
lands. Quite similar was the 
foreign concern over Mr. Hoov- 
er’s election. The United States 
has shown its spirit and purpose 
in the Kellogg Peace Pact, which 
the world has accepted. Presi- 
dent Hoover, in the most ex- 
plicit language, has called for 
steps towards a prompt reduc- 
tion in armaments—both to save 
money for better uses and also 


W orld-wide 





a 


was the accepted American opin- 
ion that certain policies of the 
recent government were dominated by a group of im- 
perialists, who had learned nothing since the Great 
War, and who had clung stubbornly to the idea that 
Great Britain, by virtue of understandings with 


France and other continental governments, might re- 


tain supremacy at sea, regardless of the agreements 
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of the Washington Conference. Although the 
British people have never pretended to deal 
with these outside issues, the recent election 
showed hopeful signs of an awakening. The 
ordinary Englishman is remarkably clear in 
his democratic grasp of domestic issues. But 
imperial and foreign matters have been under 
the control of an inner group, more or less 
hidden from the public eye. It was the atti- 
tude of these masters of naval and imperial 
policy that defeated the Geneva Conference 
on limitation of cruisers. 


INASMUCH AS THE PEOPLE of 


P actical the United States have deter- 

Gains to Be aah th 1 li 
Expected mined that naval equality 
shall not be a farce, the un- 


yielding position of the Baldwin Ministry has 
obliged us to adopt a building program that 
will cost us several hundred million dollars. 
Mr. MacDonald and his associates have de- 
clared themselves to be thoroughly opposed to 
the aims and policies of the Admiralty and the 
Foreign Office as directed by the Tory leaders 
who have now been superseded. The plat- 
forms and speeches of Mr. Lloyd George and 
the Liberals have been equally strong in con- 
demnation of these backward-looking Tory 
policies. The popular vote for Liberal candi- 
dates was very large, although they gained 
less than sixty seats. If one reckons by the 
aggregate votes for candidates rather than by 
the seats won in a three-cornered contest, the 
Tory defeat was overwhelming. This is taken 
to mean a better understanding with America. 
A more friendly feeling than that of the Amer- 
ican public for the people of Great Britain, 
and for the security and welfare of their vast external 
interests, could not be imagined. There is nothing in 
American naval policy that could be other than advan- 
tageous to Great Britain and to all the portions of that 
grouping of peoples known as the British Empire. 
There is no belief, indeed, in any serious quarter in the 
United States that the Baldwin Ministry, or the mem- 
bers of the Conservative party, have been consciously 
unfriendly to the United States. They have simply 
entertained an outgrown view of international and 
foreign policy. They think in terms of rivalry, never 
in terms of codperation. But they also stand to share 
equally in the benefits to be derived from intelligence 
and friendliness in the changed policies that ought 
now, in the near future, to save our two countries 
alone several hundred million dollars in armament ex- 
penditures, reckoning a few annual budgets. 


MacDonald’s In THE Lonpon Sunday Observer of | 


S June 9, Mr. J. L. Garvin, an influen- 
uggested : . : 5. 
Visit tial English journalist, announced 
that Premier MacDonald would un- 
doubtedly be glad to visit Washington in the very near 
future, to confer personally with President Hoover in 
order to settle at once all issues pending between the 
two countries. Mr. Garvin advised further that the 
Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. MacKenzie King, 





THE NEW BRITISH PREMIER, WITH HIS SON AND DAUGHTER 
The son, Malcolm, was himself elected to Parliament on May 30, when the Labor 
Party—of which his father is leader—carried the elections. The daughter, Ishbel, 
will be mistress of No. 10 Downing Street, the official residence of the Premier. 


should have part in the conference. Mr. Garvin’s edi- 
torial was noted with extraordinary interest. It had 
evidently been written in haste, and apparently with 
some authority. It suggested that Mr. MacDonald, 
on twenty-four hours’ notice, would be glad to “catch 
the fastest ship” in order that there might be no delay 
in the White House conversations that were needed, in 
Mr. Garvin’s opinion, to convert the situation into one 
of security and harmony. The Washington correspon- 
dents, several days later, reported that—although 
President Hoover and Secretary Stimson had heard 
nothing of the proposed visit except as they had read 
newspaper dispatches from London—Premier Mac- 
Donald would be heartily welcomed whenever he 
should find it possible to visit the United States. 


THERE IS NO PUBLIC man anywhere 


“aoe who is more highly esteemed at Wash- 
pact ington than Mr. King, the Canadian 


Premier. He is thoroughly at home 
in the United States, whether in his private capacity 
or in that of the headship of the nation with which 
we are most intimately associated. It is not likely 
that any official guest would be more warmly received 
by Mr. Hoover than the scholar, gentleman, and 
statesman who fills so worthily the high position at 
Ottawa that has been occupied in the past by eminent 
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predecessors of both parties and both languages, of 
whom Sir Wilfrid Laurier is remembered as one of the 
foremost. Possibly, however, Premier King, who is 
much occupied with the administrative affairs of his 
own country, might be a little puzzled to know why 
he should be regarded in England as one of the prin- 
cipals in a discussion of Anglo-American relations, 
with President Hoover and Secretary Stimson on one 
side, and Premier Ramsay MacDonald on the other. 
Mr. Henderson or Sir Esme Howard would naturally 
be concerned. Mr. Garvin, in this editorial of 
June 9, referred to the line that separates the United 
States from Canada as one of the longest of the “boun- 
daries of the Empire.” Here in North America such a 
remark seems confused and obsolete. It is somewhat 
as if a Madrid newspaper should refer to the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico as one of the 
significant frontiers of a Spanish Empire that still 
somewhat vaguely exists, as a sort of mystical com- 
monwealth of Spanish nations. 


THERE HAS LONG been a joint boun- 
Pe oats dary commission of Canadians and 
cs .,, Americans to deal with technical de- 
of “Empire tails affecting the line of demarcation. 
When we have such questions of common interest as 
Niagara water power, we proceed by the most friendly 
methods of adjustment and codperation. There are 
always problems of emigration, smuggling, and the 
like, and the two governments handle them with even 
less friction than our own states exhibit among them- 
selves, in settling the Colorado River problem for ex- 
ample, or that of the diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan at Chicago. Even in such a matter as the 
sinking of the rum-runner J’m Alone, the two govern- 
ments have only desired to establish certain principles, 
as to the nature and extent of rights of defense against 
smugglers in coastal waters. In short, there is not 
the shadow of a disagreement of any kind between 
these two neighboring countries. The Canadians ad- 
just their tariff rates as best they can in their own in- 
terest. They are aware that the United States, valu- 
ing greatly its commercial relations with Canada, has 
no anti-Canadian motive in trying to help American 
farmers by tariff adjustments. There are some of us 
who think that North American agriculture might ad- 
vantageously be considered as a whole by both of these 
governments. In short, there still survive those who 
believe firmly in American-Canadian reciprocity, per- 
haps to the extent of something like tariff union. But, 
even with tariffs at their worst, there are no disputes 
in sight between the two countries. 


Not Exactly 


DuRING THE RECENT electoral cam- 
Cruetion paign in Great Britain, speakers in all 
y eae parties emphasized disturbed rela- 
tionships with the United States. 

Echoes of these allusions in our own newspapers were 
somewhat puzzling to many American readers. Such 
readers were not aware of any differences between the 
two governments, except that we favor a policy of 
naval reduction that has not been acceptable to the 
Baldwin government. It was evident that something 
or other had produced disquietude in British political 
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circles. But we were aware that there was no corre- 
sponding disturbance of mind in the United States. 
After the War, in pursuance of policies entered upon 
in 1917-18, the United States adopted a naval program 
that would have given our fleet superiority over any 
other. To avoid the needless cost of competitive war- 


‘ships, President Harding and Secretary Hughes in- 


vited the naval powers-to the Washington Conference. 
As a result, we scrapped no small tonnage of new 
battleships, having agreed upon the principle of naval 
equality with Great Britain. Also we adopted the 
ratio of 5-5-3, in order to define Japan’s position. 
Smaller ratios were fixed for France and Italy. In the 
treaty as signed, the agreement was applied specifi- 
cally to great “capital” ships. It was not worked out 
in detail as regards cruisers, submarines, and other 
types. But the treaty would have been meaningless 
if the principle of naval equality, as between the 
United States and Great Britain, had not been in- 
tended to put a complete end to rivalry. 


THE OBJECT was to secure a perma- 
ie Mile nent renunciation, on the part of each 
ott aie of the two leading powers, of all no- 
tion of supremacy over the high seas. 
When we began to find, two or three years ago, that 
our navy had become relatively obsolete as regards 
cruisers, while the British to a great extent, and the 
Japanese in lesser degree, had been expanding their 
cruiser fleets, President Coolidge arranged the confer- 
ence with diplomats and experts of the British and 
Japanese governments which met at Geneva in 1927. 
We discovered that the British program had been 
changed since the Washington Conference. The lead- 
ers of naval and imperial policy in the Baldwin gov- 
ernment were immovable in a position that compelled 
the United States, on its own part, to make one of 
two possible decisions. First, we could abandon the 
principle of parity that Mr. Hughes had set forth as 
the basic idea of a permanent policy. Second, we 
could build cruisers. The British tone was distinctly 
an unpleasant one, because it did not take the Wash- 
ington agreement seriously. The Tory leaders de- 
clared that they could not possibly see why the United 
States wanted a navy. On the other hand, they 
thought Americans ought to be reasonable enough to 
understand that the British, having acquired a stu- 
pendous empire, scattered throughout the continents, 
needed full supremacy over all the oceans, in order 
that no part of this empire should break loose from 
the other parts, or gravitate toward some other politi- 
cal affiliation. 


A Principle 


A Certai MEANWHILE, it was stated by Tory 
ertaim —Jeaders, in a more or less patroniz- 
Attitude; , Pe 
ing tone (according to their individual 

manners of speech, whether the Earl of Birkenhead, 
or the Chancellor, Mr. Churchill, or the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Mr. Bridgman), that the Government 
of the United States was perfectly free to build as 
many cruisers as its plethoric treasury might tempt it 
to provide in a spirit of Yankee vainglory. These 
gentlemen fell back upon the technical point that the 
Washington Treaty held the two governments under 
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obligation as regards battleships, but left other classes 
open to unlimited competition. In short, they ad- 
hered to a practical policy that in effect meant noth- 
ing but British naval supremacy. The answer of the 
United States was the adoption by Congress, and the 
signature by President Coolidge, of the Fifteen- 
Cruiser bill. And the interpretation of this American 
policy was contained in President Coolidge’s Armis- 
tice Day speech of last November. 


SOME SHORT-SIGHTED FRIENDS of world 
peace could not understand why 
President Coolidge and Secretary 
Kellogg, with the undoubted support 
of Mr. Hoover, should be ready to build cruisers while 
they were urging upon the world the Kellogg Treaty— 
the so-called Pact of Paris—renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy. The reason, of course, 
is that naval reduction must be the first great step 
toward disarmament, and we were taking the only 
course to make such reduction probable. Naval re- 
duction could only be accomplished by international 
agreements, and our building program would hasten 
such a result. The high seas belong to all peoples for 
peaceful use. They should belong to no government 
for naval control. Lovers of peace look forward to 
an ultimate international patrol of the oceans, and a 
reduction of national fleets to the lowest possible 
terms. But no step in this direction could be taken 
if the United States should abandon the principles of 
the Washington Conference. We adopted the alterna- 
tive of building ships, as an expensive but necessary 
object-lesson, and the British voters have responded. 


Why We 
Are Building 
Cruisers 


AT A RECENT SESSION of the prepara- 
tory conference on disarmament, un- 
, one der the auspices of the League of Na- 
i - 29, tions, Mr. Hugh Gibson, representing 
Vardstick the United States, brought forward 
some original proposals. He was speaking on be- 
half of President Hoover and the new Administration. 
He declared that our Government had no desire to 
take a merely technical view of the naval situation, 
ship by ship, or class by class. We would be ready to 
take everything into account in order to secure agree- 
ments that would result not in a limitation of navies 
at something like their present strength, but in a sub- 
stantial reduction of the present naval budgets. It 
should be said, for the Tory leaders as well as for those 
of the other British parties, that these ideas were re- 
ceived without disparagement, and indeed with praise. 
All the leaders during the campaign were friendly in 
their references to America. It was stated repeatedly 
on behalf of Premier Baldwin that if he were kept in 
power he would be willing to meet the United States 
“half way.” Apparently, however, Premier Mac- 


Mr. Hoover 
Proposes a 


Donald and his Cabinet would think it possible to - 


meet the United States all of the way—not merely 
“half”’—inasmuch as our government has suggested 
nothing that would not be of greater advantage to 
England than to ourselves. The important thing, as 
regards Anglo-American relations, is the promise of 
Mr. Lloyd George and the Liberals to support Mr. 
MacDonald and his party in reaching full agreements. 











Mrs. Hoover at 
Swarthmore College 
Commencement. 
Earlier she _ had 
attended the Rad- 
cliffe semi - cen- 
tennial celebra- 

tion, at which 

she repre- 
sented f 

Hoover. 


The President 

at Arlington 
Cemetery on 
Memorial Day. 

His speech, directed 

at Europe as well as 
America, was a frank 
appeal for actual naval 
armament reduction. 


MR. AND MRS HOOVER IN THE MONTH’S NEWS 


In the group with Mrs. Hoover—who stands at the right in the front row— 

are: r. Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore College (center) ; 

Dr. Marion Edwards Park, president of Bryn Mawr College (left), and, 

in the u 4 row, Dr. Howard McClenahan, secretary of Franklin Insti- 

tute, pa r. William F. G. Swann, director of the Bartol Research Foun- 

dation of Franklin Institute. Mrs. Hoover and the three other guests of 
Swarthmore received honorary degrees. 


ON THE VERY DAY of the British elec- 
> _ tion, namely, May 30, Mr. Hoover 
ton Memorial made his notable Memorial Day ad- 
Speech dress at Arlington Cemetery. His 
theme was the Peace Pact, in relation to armaments. 
This address ought to have been printed each day for 
a week in large type on the front page of every Brit- 
ish and European newspaper. If our comments may 
seem to some sensitive readers a little too frank in 
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MEMBERS OF PREMIER MacDONALD’S LABOR GOVERNMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


allusion to a recent foreign administration, they are 
flattery itself when compared with the statements of 
the President, who speaks of all the European govern- 
ments as continuing to increase and perfect their 
armaments, regardless of peace pacts and Leagues. 
Referring to the Kellogg Pact, Mr. Hoover points to 
present-day militarism as in shocking and dangerous 
contrast. He makes the distinction between strictly 
defensive armament, and the excessive naval or mili- 
tary development that means aggression. This brings 
him to a discussion of navies. He asks for a “ra- 
tional yardstick” with which to make comparisons, 
and assures us that the present Administration is try- 
ing to work out such a standard. He thinks that pre- 
vious conferences, even though not resulting in agree- 
ments, have been useful in bringing facts to light, and 
in clarifying many technical matters. “Limitation 
upward,” says Mr. Hoover, “is not now our goal, but 
actual reduction of existing commitments to lowered 
levels.” When Mr. MacDonald comes here (probably in 
August) these ideas will be discussed to some purpose. 


Sai Mr. Hoover in that Arlington 
Besides address : “The present administra- 
Fine Words tion of the United States has under- 
taken to approach this vital problem 

with a new program. We feel that it is useless for 
us to talk of the limitation of arms if such limitations 
are to be set so high as virtually to be an incitement 
to increase armament.” Referring to the soldiers en- 
tombed in this national burying-ground Mr. Hoover 
declared: “They died that peace should be estab- 
lished. Our obligation is to see it maintained. Noth- 
ing less than our resolve to give ourselves with equal 
courage to the ideai of our day will serve to manifest 
our gratitude for their sacrifices, our undying mem- 
ory of their deeds, our emulation of their glorious ex- 
ample.” These are fine phrases, but Mr. Hoover does 
not think of peace and war as subjects about which to 
prepare speeches. We have some notable orators in 
the Senate who seemingly think of all these matters 
as furnishing excellent topics for sonorous discourse. 
But President Hoover is a man of action; and his pro- 
posed “yardstick” for measuring relative naval effi- 
ciency is in his mind as definite a matter as the new 


Something 





Arlington Bridge over which, perhaps, next year he 
will lead a procession in honor of the heroes whose 
memories we honor on each recurring Memorial Day. 
This business of cutting down naval budgets by agree- 
ment presents as clear a picture to Mr. Hoover’s mind 
as does the great building for the Department of Com- 
merce, the cornerstone of which he laid with George 
Washington’s trowel on June 10. 


In sHort, Mr. Hoover means busi- 
ness; and it is apparent that: Mr. 
MacDonald also believes that the 
British people would support him in 
getting together with Mr. Hoover on a basis of frank- 
ness and confidence. Mr. MacKenzie King could at 
least assure Premier MacDonald that there is noth- 
ing tricky hidden in the American woodpile. Of 
course, almost everybody in the United States is in a 
melting mood when any eminent Englishman lands 
upon our shores. Balfour was quite choked with 
American adulation. It was here that he found the 
folk who appreciated his scholarship, his statesman- 
ship, and his standing as a world character. Lloyd 
George on his hurried visits has always felt more at 
home with us than in En- 
gland or Paris or Geneva 
or anywhere else outside of 
Wales. Even the “gloomy” 
dean of St. Paul’s, who 
holds us in such abhor- 
rence and bitter contempt, 
is lionized when he comes 
here, and given as much 
favorable attention by the 
press as if he were a rare 
new specimen for the 
Bronx Zoo. Kipling, who 
also resents us in his own 
inimitable way, knows that 
nothing could dampen the 
enthusiasm of American 
schoolboys and schoolgirls 
for his uplifting verses, 


Leaders 
Who Mean 
Business 


FIRST WOMAN MEMBER 
Margaret Bondfield, not many 
— ago a ‘er girl in oro 
as risen to the top in trade- : 
union organization cad in poli- such, for instance, as the 


tics. She becomes Secretary of “ ” 
Labor in the MacDonald Cabinet. Road to Mandalay » Per- 
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The Progress 


siflage aside, Ramsay MacDonald could go nowhere 
else to find such a welcome as would await him in the 
United States. This is not because of any prejudice 
against his opponent, Mr. Baldwin, who would also 
have been warmly received here. We may not always 
endorsé British foreign policies, but we never fail to 
like Englishmen for their embodiment, as individuals, 
of certain traits and qualities which in the main are 
those that we most trust and admire. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is a shining example of those British 
characteristics that we in America endorse, 

and that the whole world respects. 


Ir IS NOT LIKELY, as 
matters now stand, 
is that the Labor Min- 

in Office istry will be upset 
short of two years. It can do 
nothing extremely radical, be- 
cause it must always rely for suc- 
cess in its measures upon a cer- 
tain number of votes from the 
Tory opposition or from the 
Lloyd George Liberals. Mr. 
Thomas is widely known in the 
United States, and everybody here 
wishes him good fortune in trying 
to solve the hard problems of do- 
mestic unemployment. A big scheme 
of public improvement is to be 
launched. Work will be offered, and 
idleness doles will be reduced. It is un- 
derstood that official relations may be 
reéstablished with Russia, and nobody in 
England seems to object. Mr. Hender- 
son and the Premier will work together 
in the field of foreign policy. Philip 
Snowden inspires respect and confidence 
as a master of the problems of taxation. 
Sidney Webb will bring to the colonial 
office a modern post-war mentality. We 
are inviting his attention to Sir Esme 


Labor 
Secure 


ministration. 
ence, 


new British Empire of self-governing na- 
tions, which we have pleasure in print- 
ing this month (see page 62). 


. AT THE OUTSET of these comments we 
Reparations referred to various history-making 
Settlement events of early June, particularly the 

fifth day of the month. We have now to allude to the 
crowning disclosure of that memorable day. It was 
announced in despatches published Wednesday morn- 
ing, June 5, that the reparations experts had reached 
full agreement at Paris. Ponderous volumes will duly 
appear to explain in detail the full significance of that 
simple statement. These experts had been at work 
for four months. At a certain juncture early in May 
they were so convinced that further discussion would 
be futile, that they were about to report failure and 
return to their homes. Mr. Simonds elsewhere in this 
number tells our readers more fully of the accord that 
was reached. Mr. Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
conference, is given credit beyond any other man for 


AMBASSADOR CHARLES 
G. DAWES 


General Dawes presented his cre- 
dentials to King George at Wind- 
sor Castle on June 
after he stepped from his ship. 
The following day found him in 
Scotland, carrying the President’s 
message to the new British ad- 
After that confer- 
Premier MacDonald and 
Ambassador Dawes joined in an 
announcement that the beginning 
of negotiations for immediate na- 
q kable d eu f th be roe eo hep take the 
of simultaneous addresses on June 
Howard’s remarkable description of the oot wee ee ee 
Pilgrims’ dinner in London, and 
by Premier MacDonald at a din- 
ner in Lossiemouth, his home. 
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the success that was finally attained. ‘ Basking in the 
sunshine of world-wide praise is not a thing from 
which Mr. Young derives any delight. He is an able 
man, who understands remarkably well the art of ne- 
gotiation in difficult business affairs. But above all, he 
possesses a fine humanity that reminds one greatly of 
Abraham Lincoln, together with an urbanity that is 
cosmopolitan. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, representing 
international finance from the New York standpoint, 
lent strength to the American group, while Mr. 
Lamont and Mr. Perkins were of invaluable 
assistance by reason of their rare tact and 
great experience. It was characteristic 
that when the American delegates re- 
turned from abroad, they requested 
that the public reception planned by 

New York be abandoned. 


s Sir Jostau STAMP, 
Fell England’s finan- 

cial genius, was 

working constantly with Mr. 
Young, as in the Dawes Plan ne- 
gotiations. At that time Ger- 
many was required to accept a 

#/ plan that she had not helped to 
#/ frame. In this case, Germany has 
y been ably represented; and her 


dl chief delegate, Dr. Schacht, gained 


Y the increasing respect of all his col- 
leagues. If it were possible to pay the 
oe " whole bill at once, Germany would have 
to raise, in round figures, $9,000,000,000. 
This, of course, is merely a matter of 
financial mathematics. In practice, Ger- - 
many will have to pay about $488,000,- 
000 a year, over a long fixed period. 
This seems a heavy indemnity, but it is 
an exceedingly good settlement for the 
Germans. On the other hand it is as 
much as could well be exacted without 
the danger of possible interruptions. 
Thus, larger payments might be inter- 
rupted by virtual German bankruptcy 
in some time of business depression. But 
a still more likely interruption might 
occur through political revolution, led by 
nationalists successfully playing upon popular resent- 
ment against the heavy hand of Allied exactions. The 
final plan as adopted was that of Mr. Owen Young. 
He had waited some three months in order to find the 
opportune moment for presenting a compromise. Dif- 
ficulties of detail were almost countless. One by one 
they were smoothed out. 


5, the day 


WE ARE REMINDED somewhat of those 
=: Maat great constructive policies of Alexan- 
pene der Hamilton, as Washington’s Secre- 

tory of the Treasury, which unified 

and harmonized the financial situations resulting from 
the Revolutionary period, and which laid the politi- 
cal as well as the financial foundations for a strong 
central government. Alexander Hamilton created a 
bank of the United States as fiscal agent for the 


Framing 
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liquidation of the state debts, the establishment of a 
sound monetary system, and the support of Treas- 
ury operations. Mr. Owen Young and his associates 
have thoroughly. worked out the project of an Inter- 
national Bank that is to assume the functions of col- 
lection and distribution of the annual indemnity pay- 
ments, and to perform other international functions 
more or less related to the problems of the financial 
liquidation of the Great War. While this is not on its 
face a part of the constitution of a United States of 
Europe, it is a genuine step towards a kind of codpera- 
tion that must take the place of existing discord. The 
more things Europe can own in common, the better for 
a peaceful future. The International Bank, as Mr. 
Young and its projectors think of it, is to be a stu- 
pendous affair, the possession of which will be a com- 
mon asset for the European countries of no negligible 
importance. The Reparations project as a whole is set 
forth in a document of some 30,000 words, that was 
signed by all the members of the group of experts, 
representing the result of their four months’ work. 
The plan holds together so completely that it cannot 
be amended, and must therefore be accepted or re- 
jected. It is hardly possible that any of the govern- 
ments concerned will fail to ratify it. 


MEANWHILE, IT WAS REPORTED from 


——— fi Europe that statesmen, as well as 
Policy newspaper writers, were of opinion 


that the leading countries of the Con- 
tinent ought to get together in agreements on trade 
policies, in order to present a united system of retalia- 
tion against the anti-European outrages embodied 
in the new American tariff as passed by the House 
of Representatives on May 28. This idea has 
much to commend it, although it will not bear any 
present fruit. European governments are as yet too 
intent upon tariffs and trade restrictions against one 
another to unite in common proceedings against the 
tariff of the United States. Mr. Hoover in his mes- 
sage to the special session of the new Congress had 
asked for an immediate passage of a bill for the im- 
provement of agricultural conditions, and for a very 
limited readjustment of tariff schedules with particu- 
lar relation to the needs of the farming states. He did 
not wish to hurt our external trade, or to antagonize 
our foreign customers. 


It 1s sELDoM that as many as 400 of 
: the actual 435 members of the House 
Tariff as : 3 3 

5 Stands are in their seats to vote on a given 
measure. It is to be noted therefore 

that the roll call of May 28 found 412 members pres- 
ent to vote upon the Tariff bill. The bill as perfected 
in the Ways and Means Committee presided over by 
Chairman Hawley was passed after brief debate with 
very few amendments. On May 24, by a vote of 234 
to 138, the House had voted to adopt a rule restricting 
discussion upon amendments, and resulting in final 
action on the 28th. On this concluding roll call, 244 
Republicans and 20 Democrats, making a total of 264, 
supported the measure. Against it, were 134 Demo- 
crats, 12 Republicans, and 1 Farmer-Labor member. 
The bill as a whole comprises a far more extensive up- 
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ward revision of the tariff schedules than President 
Hoover or the Congressional leaders themselves had 
thought advisable. But as we pointed out in our edi- 
torial comment two months ago, it is practically im- 
possible to carry a tariff bill through the House on any 
other plan than that of log-rolling. The President 
considers the economic requirements of the entire 
country, its production, its marketing, its domestic 
and foreign trade. But Congressmen feel obliged to 
act for the supposed advantage of their respective dis- 
tricts. The pressure that results while the tariff bill 
is under consideration is hard to understand unless 
one is following such matters closely in Washington. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHEDULES were con- 


a sie siderably changed, but so also were 
nti scores of items in manufacturing 
in Hand 


schedules. It seems hardly worth 
while to attempt an analysis of the Hawley bill be- 
cause it is merely a beginning. Senator Smoot’s Fi- 
nance Committee will have independent hearings, and 
take some weeks for its own tariff work. There arose 
an irresistible demand for a long summer recess of 
Congress, during which the Senate Committee would 
be occupied with this tedious undertaking of shap- 
ing its own tariff bill. Such a recess was not in ac- 
cordance with President Hoover’s preference. It was 
understood, however, that if farm legislation could be 
completed at once, and if there could be some agree- 
ment as to a final vote on the tariff in the autumn, 
a recess would not be seriously opposed. The Presi- 
dent is, of course, always fully mindful of the fact 
that Congress, as a codrdinate branch of the govern- 
ment, may take recesses as it chooses. Naturally, 
however, the Republican majority in Congress de- 
sires to work in harmony with the Administration, 
recognizing the obvious truth that the country fully 
expected Mr. Hoover to lead in securing farm legisla- 
tion and some changes of the tariff, as soon as pos- 
sible in the extra session. 


On June 14 a Farm bill satisfactory 
to the President passed the Senate by 
vote of 74 to 8. It had already passed 
the House by vote of more than 2 to 1. For a 
number of years a general plan for the public over- 
sight and support of agriculture as a fundamental 
social interest had been evolving, as a result of study 
and discussion. All this effort had gradually taken 
shape in the wide acceptance of certain definite pro- 
posals. These were set forth alike in the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic party platforms adopted 
at Kansas City and Houston last summer. They 
had formed the substance of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, which had been passed as a non-partisan meas- 
ure in the Congress session preceding those conven- 
tions. It was not because of these accepted provi- 
sions that Mr. Coolidge vetoed that bill, but rather 
because there had been added to the bill a so-called 
“equalization fee” provision that was regarded by 
the President as unconstitutional. It was highly sig- 
nificant that the Democratic platform did not venture 
to challenge Mr. Coolidge’s veto by endorsing the 
equalization fee. 


Farm 
Legislation 
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ALTHOUGH THE Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, which provides us with an elastic 
_— ted currency and protects us against bank 
Plan panics and sudden collapses of credit, 
would seem to have been invented in President Wil- 
son’s first official year, it had in fact become crystal- 
lized into reality only after slow years of study and 
financial education. Similar things may now be said 
regarding what has been termed “farm relief.” The 
accepted ideas came to include a Farm Board, some- 
what analagous to the Federal Reserve Board. The 
functions of this board were to be partly definite and 
partly discretionary, with experience to serve as a 
guide for the future. Agriculture was needing stability 
on the business side. It was admitted that farmers 
had nothing to say about the prices of their products. 
It was proposed to finance codperative marketing on 
an inclusive scale, in order to make agriculture a com- 
mercial affair. Evidently, it would be impossible to 
create in advance a perfected system. But from the 
very beginning of efforts to shape farm legislation, 
theorists were proposing all sorts of hypothetical 
panaceas and quack nostrums. It should have been 
plain to any man capable of compromise that the 
need of an “equalization fee” could safely await the 
logic of experience, after the codperative organizations, 
supported by loans advanced from the government’s 
revolving fund of half a billion dollars, found that the 
law needed amending. So much for matters that lie 
in the background. 


Shaping an 


IN THE courRsE of the campaign, Presi- 
dent Hoover—always a man of action 
rather than of words—promised to 
give his best attention to the farm 
question and if elected to call a special session of Con- 
gress to deal promptly with that subject. His promise 
was of course kept scrupulously and without equivo- 
cation. His proposals were of almost unprecedented 
boldness, yet the country was ready for the experiment 
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IN ORDER TO SAVE THE SHIP 
By Reynolds, in the Oregonian (Portland) 


because it desired to put agriculture in a position as 
favorable as banking, or railroading, or public utilities, 
or the great manufacturing industries. But when 
legislation is pending, queer things will happen; and 
the most incalculable body in the world is the United 
States Senate. The House of Representatives, coming 
freshly and directly from the people, can usually be 
trusted to act normally and intelligently. It adopted 
promptly an agricultural bill that was satisfactory to 
President Hoover, and that fully sustained the 
promises made in the platforms of both great parties. 
For several weeks the Senate refused to concur. 


Ir GoveRNor SMITH had been elected 
‘Sak Rae rather than Mr. Hoover, and if a ma- 
Elected ! jority of the Democratic candidates 
; for Congress last November had been 
successful, there would also have been an extra session 
of Congress. And there would have been an agricul- 
tural bill, also promptly introduced and speedily 
passed by the House. That bill would have been so 
nearly like the one passed by the present Republican 
House that no ordinary citizen could have known any 
difference. We should have had the Farm Board, the 
half-billion dollar revolving fund, the codperative pro- 
visions, and so on. We should not have had any 
equalization fee, and above all we should never have 
heard of the now famous whimsy called “debentures.” 
The House bill would have been accepted by Senator 
Robinson and the Democratic partisans who follow 
his strategic leadership. The regular Republicans of 
the Senate, moreover, would not have massed them- 
selves in an obstructive group, to prevent the passage 
of Alfred E. Smith’s promised farm legislation. 


If Smith 


AFTER THE EXTRA session had opened 
on April 15, and the agricultural com- 
from Heaven wittees had begun their work, some- 
Shone thing that purported to be a marvelous 

new plan for farm relief suddenly made its appearance 
at Washington. It had been “revealed,” so to speak. 


A Light 
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It had come to somebody as an inspired dream in the 
night. It was like one of the many new religions that 
the United States has produced, out of the mind of a 
single man or woman. It was not the result of study 
or thought or discussion. Much better than that, it 
came full-formed, like Venus rising from the sea. It 
was offered to the Senate Committee. Certain sus- 
ceptible members were impressed, though it suggested 
too many patents for the sudden cure of sin or illness 
or distress, that had proved disappointing in the 
past. So these Senators—hoping somewhat, but also 
fearing a little—brought it to Mr. Hoover, the hard- 
headed engineer. He passed it about to members of 
the Administration and others. Of course they re- 
ported it to be what it actually was—sheer nonsense. 


BuT THIS DEBENTURE plan had prom- 
ised some sort of magical benefit to 
the farmer; and a group of western 
Senators, feeling keenly the farm 
crisis, favored attaching it to the bill that had come 
over from the House. We will do these Senators the 
justice to say that they had not analyzed it. Since 
they were sincerely anxious for agricultural relief, 
they assumed too readily that this was genuine, and 
not another gold brick. Just why the Democratic 
Senators, as a rounded political group including several 
men of financial and economic ability, should have 
decided to help the western group by voting for this 
nostrum, is for them to explain. We assume, however, 
that they were merely demonstrating Republican in- 
ability to control the Senate. It is enough to remark 
that they actually succeeded, on May 8, by a vote of 
47 to 44 in attaching the debentures scheme to the 
House bill. There ensued the usual struggle in Con- 
ference committee. The Senate conferees at length 
agreed to report in favor of dropping the debentures. 
The House had never voted on this idea, and certain 
Senators insisted that there ought to have been a 
record roll-call in the House on the Senate’s bill, be- 
fore the conferees had been set to work. This would 
seem a petulant interference on the part of Senators 
with the order of procedure adopted in the other 
chamber, although the point itself was not without 
merit. But we may let that pass. It was expected 
by the genuine supporters of farm relief that the 
Senate would accept the report of its own conferees. 
This hope was not justified by the facts. The vote 
was taken on June 11, and the Senate rejected the 
report and again upheld the debenture plan, by a vote 
of 46 to 43. This, apparently, meant a refusal to do 
anything in the line of farm legislation. But actually 
it was giving the President his great opportunity. 


Why This 
Mirage 
Deceived 


INCREDIBLE, AS IT might have seemed, 
there were certain Senators who were 
said to be willing to change their votes 
if the House, although it had finally 
acted by a huge majority, would reconsider and allow 
a roll-call to be taken on the debenture scheme. Presi- 
dent Hoover, after the Senate vote, at once issued a 
statement that justified the confidence of the country 
in his leadership. He explained the main features of 
the House bill as accepted by the Senate conferees 
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and appealed for consistent action. For the good of 
the country, the House leaders smilingly waived their 
obvious rights, consented to the proposed record vote, 
and the Senate immediately followed with a reversal 
of its previous action. 


SINCE THE FARM legislation is of un- 
S rivaled consequence, as a fundamental 
tatement h bs: alae wales £ a 4 
of dae 42 change in the relations of our govern 
ment to the most important single 
element of our population, the conduct of the United 
States Senate in trifling with it is not to be lightly 
excused. As Mr. Hoover declared on June 11, “sub- 
sidies were condemned in the course of the campaign, 
and the so-called debenture plan—that is, the giving 
of subsidies on exports—was not raised by either party, 
nor by its proponents.” Mr. Hoover’s statement to 
the country proceeded as follows: 


The President’s 


No serious attempt has been made to meet the many 
practical objections I and leaders in Congress have ad- 
vanced against this proposal. It was not accepted by 
the House of Representatives, and has been overwhelm- 
ingly condemned by the press, and is opposed by many 
leading farm organizations. For no matter what the 
theory of the export subsidy may be, in the practical 
world we live in it will not bring equality, but will bring 
further disparity to agriculture. It will bring immediate 
profits to some speculators, and disaster to the farmer. 


How, then, had this subsidy proposal made its way? 
Probably by reason of the fact that someone in a cer- 
tain influential and honest farm organization had 
invented the scheme, and had found his associates 
ready to accept it on his assurances. It was then 
passed on to Senators, who were told that certain farm 
organizations had endorsed it. Nobody had analyzed 
it who had any knowledge to justify an opinion of its 
feasibility. In supporting it in debate, Senator Borah 
had assumed that it represented what farmers wanted ; 
and so everybody who endorsed it had taken it for 
granted that somebody else knew all about it. After 
President Hoover and his advisers had pointed out its 
fallacies and its follies, most farmers were satisfied as 
to its chimerical nature. But Senators are not thus 
easily swerved—they stand like Casabianca on the 
burning deck. 


THE MECHANISM of the project is al- 
Pl ready almost forgotten. Payment of 
— bsidies in the form of certificates 
Itself 7 

on the export of farm products was 

the alluring idea. Farmers of course do not export, 
but sell in their immediate markets. The subsidy 
would presumably help the foreign purchaser—to 
what extent is debatable. If farm products are to be 
subsidized—cotton for example—the planter should be 
benefited in relation to his crop as a whole, precisely 
as the production of sugar beets was st" sidized in 
times past by several European governments. But if 
only a part of the farmer’s crop were to be subsidized, 
the debenture plan should have been turned exactly 
around. It is the large use of cotton at home in our 
own mills, North and South, that deserves encourage- 
ment. Not only does home consumption help the cot- 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER AND THE MEMBERS OF HIS NATIONAL LAW 
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ENFORCEMENT COMMISSION 


Seated, from Jeft to right, are: Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Law School of Harvard University; Miss Ada M. Comstock, President of Radcliffe College; 


William D. Mitchell, Attorney-General; President Hoover; George W. Wickersham (chairman), former Attorney-General; William 
enneth Mackintosh, Chief of the Supreme Court of the State of Washington; 


Judge of the United States Circuit Court. Standing, left to right: 


S. Kenyon, 


Monte Lehmann, President of the Louisiana Bar Association; Paul J. McCormick, United States Judge for the Southern District of California; 


William I. Grubb, United States Judge for the Northern District of Alabama; Frank 
ar; and Henry W. Anderson of Virginia, formerly special assistant to the Attorney-General. 


former Secretary of 


ton planter, but it also creates the industrial communi- 
ties that furnish markets for the cereals, the meats, the 
vegetables and the fruits produced by all the other 
farmers who are not raising cotton. To subsidize ex- 
ports of cotton is to help the foreign rivals of our 
industries. Furthermore, it would be easy enough to 
show that agriculture is dragged down and impover- 
ished by the over-production of such staples as wheat. 
To export wheat is to destroy our soils. Rewards 
should be given for nox-export, rather than for pro- 
duction of surpluses that are unsaleable at home, clog- 
ging our elevators and warehouses, and looking abroad 
for undesirable markets. Iowa farmers would be far 
more immediately benefited by subsidies to be paid on 
the export of washing machines and other industrial 
articles made in that state, than by subsidies on the 
export of field crops. Senator Brookhart should see 
that what Iowa needs is the rapid upbuilding of the 
varied industries that give the farmer assurance of 
profitable local markets. If, therefore, one should ask 
what was the matter with the Senate’s debenture bill, 
the easy answer would be that everything in the world 
was the matter with it, considered as a proposal to 
assist farmers. It was as fantastic as ideas that would 
appeal to readers who enjoy such whimsical books 
as “Alice in Wonderland” and “Through the Looking 
Glass.” To get at the amount of the subsidy, it was 
proposed to find out what duty would have to be paid 
(let us say on potatoes by the bushel), if New York 
were consuming the product of German or Irish farms. 
The subsidy for exported potatoes was then to be reck- 


J. Loesch, a distinguished Chicago lawyer; Newton D. Baker, 


oned as just half the duty that would be paid if pota- 
toes were coming in from the outside. But no one has 
ventured to give a reason why subsidies should bear 
any such relation to tariff rates, whether fifty per cent. 
or ten per cent. or two hundred per cent. It would 
have been just as logical to have based the subsidies on 
discount rates for loans fixed by the Federal Reserve 
Bank, or upon the average earnings of railways as re- 
ported by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


PRESIDENT Hoover is wise enough to 
take his official duties without worry, 
all in the day’s work—although he 
makes his working days none too short. He expects 
to spend the summer at Washington, with excursions 
to those nearby places in Virginia and Maryland 
where he finds woodlands and fishing streams. He 
drives directly at the accomplishment of the things 
that he counts most important. Law enforcement and 
crime are matters that rank in some ways above all 
other serious subjects in pressing timeliness. The 
President has appointed a commission to study these 
subjects and to make reports. The eleven members 
include several judges and one woman, Miss Ada 
Comstock, President of Radcliffe. College which is 
affiliated with Harvard University. The chairman is 
Hon. George W. Wickersham of New York, who was 
Attorney-General in President Taft’s cabinet. These 
appointments are not regarded by Mr. Hoover as mere 
compliments. The members of the commission were 
assembled at the White House on May 28, where the 
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President asked them to advise him and help him in 
what was by far the most important task of his admin- 
istration. They were not to work incidentally, but to 
make this business their full-time, absorbing job. They 
were expected to report from time to time. They are 
to have the fullest codperation of the Department of 
Justice and many other agencies. The working and 
effect of the Prohibition laws will be a part of the sub- 
ject-matter with which this commission must deal. But 
it will also deal with the criminal-gang control of cer- 
tain phases of the social and political life of our great 
cities. The commission will not sidestep any of these 
matters, nor does the President intend to absolve 
himself by passing such problems along to a commis- 
sion of legal experts and eminent citizens. We shall 
have much more to say upon issues of law enforce- 
ment and crime, as the commission makes its reports. 
Meanwhile prohibition enforcement is a daily topic. 


IN THE FLURRY over farm legislation, 
; the final passage of the Census and 
wil be Token Reapportionment bill on June 10 at- 
in April tracted too little attention. The census 

bill had been endangered by the sudden acceptance 
of two untimely and controversial amendments. One 
called for the exclusion of aliens, that is to say, of 
actual residents not yet entitled to vote, from the total 
state enumerations when used for purposes of the re- 
apportionment of seats in Congress. This would have 
affected our great cities, especially New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland and Chicago. The proposal seems 
obviously unconstitutional. Even more objectionable 
was the plan to reduce Southern representation in Con- 
gress, by attempting to penalize states which have laws 
under which negroes are excluded from the franchise. 
After having been surprised into adopting these two 
mischievous and narrowly sectional proposals, the 
House with equal celerity on a later day dropped them, 
and adopted a suitable measure for census-taking and 
reapportionment. After disagreement as to dates, the 
two houses finally accepted April 1, of next year, as 
the time for taking the decennial enumeration of in- 
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habitants. The election of a new Congress in the 


foilowing November will be based upon reapportion- 
ment under the 1930 census. 


Excellent THE Hoover APPOINTMENTS have con- 
Abpointuents tinued to be on a high plane of excel- 
lence. Great satisfaction was expressed 
upon the selection of Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., for 
the high legal post of Solicitor-General. Every one 
appreciated the double tribute. The former Secretary 
of State and Supreme Court Justice was taking his 
seat as a member of the International Court at The 
Hague. His duties abroad had made it impossible 
for him to serve on Mr. Hoover’s commission for the 
study of law enforcement. Advancement of the son 
was the most gratifying compliment Mr. Hoover could 
have paid to the father. But the bar of the United 
States was equally pleased, because of the recogni- 
tion of the high qualities and fine character of a young 
lawyer who would not dream of gaining honors that 
he had not himself earned. Another appointment of 
the highest merit was that of the Hon. Dwight F. 
Davis as Governor-General of the Philippines. Mr. 
Davis is one of those gifted men of varied capacities, 
whose record is enviable. He was an excellent member 
of Mr. Coolidge’s Cabinet, and as Secretary of War 
he was in direct relation to the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, which in turn is the supervisory authority at 
Washington over Philippine matters. Mr. Stimson, 
now Secretary of State, had in his short period at 
Manila made a record which it will doubtless be the 
object of Mr. Davis to emulate. The choice has given 
satisfaction to Filipino leaders. 


ANOTHER SELECTION THAT we regard 
as most felicitous is that of Theodore 
Roosevelt of New York to be Gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico. Judge Towner 
has served through six years, with distinguished ability 
and success in spite of precarious health. Our fellow- 
citizens in Porto Rico are justified in expecting a sym- 
pathetic understanding of their problems, together 
with an appreciation of their character 
and their culture. Mr. Roosevelt has 
stood many tests and has fully lived 
down the disparagements of those who 
have sought to make it appear that he 
was the mere beneficiary of a famous 
inheritance. He was a remarkably able 
and intelligent Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. He had the courage to accept the 
nomination for the Governorship of New 
York against his own preference, in a 
year when everyone knew that Al Smith 
was almost sure to be elected. Always 
studious, widely traveled, steadily in- 
creasing his stores of knowledge and ex- 
perience, the second Theodore Roosevelt 
has been earning his own laurels. Judge 
del Toro, Senator Barcelo, and other 
leaders who are, at the same time, Porto 
Rican publicists and American citizens, 


Roosevelt for 
Governor of 
Porto Rico 











THE NEW CUBAN CAPITOL, WHICH COST $15,000,000 


The inauguration of President Machado for a second term, on May 20, marked the formal 
epening of this new structure. Machado was reélected without opposition on November 2. 


will doubtless give warm welcome to the 
second Theodore Roosevelt. 
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LooKING SOUTHWARD, 


_. Mr. Hoover may well 
Doing Well think with pleasure of 


the many contacts he 
established during his tour of Latin- 
America last winter. The Mexican re- 
volt has been quelled, and President 
Portes Gil stands firmly at home and 
favorably elsewhere. Ambassador Mor- 
row has lost none of his influence with 
the Mexican people, whom he treats with 
frankness and with respect. He works 
in harmony with Secretary Stimson and 
President Hoover, just as he did with 
their predecessors. Next month we may 
report something accomplished in the 
current negotiations for restored rela- 
tions between the Mexican Government 
and the Roman Catholic Church. Mr. 
Morrow came to the United States to be 
present at the wedding of his daughter 
Anne and Colonel Lindbergh, but hur- 
ried back to his post. In Cuba President 
Machado has been inaugurated for another term. His 
reputation internationally was enhanced by the 
brilliant success of the Pan-American Conference at 
Havana. Automobile highways are now being 
constructed—especially the great trunk line—and 
many other improvements are planned. Central Amer- 
ica is unusually stable, and Nicaragua especially is 
prosperous by reason of the political security that has 
resulted from the presence of American marines and 
the holding of an honest election. Surveys are about 
to be made for the proposed Nicaragua Canal. 


THESE PAGES HAD already foreshad- 
On the owed the approaching success of the 
West Coast negotiations between Chile and Peru 
for the final settlement of the Tacna-Arica question. 
The South American governments have showered felic- 
itations upon our State Department for the encour- 
agement and the practical help it gave to the two South 
American governments in their adjustment of a highly 
complicated dispute. Chile and Peru have set an ex- 
ample that entitles them to the gratitude of peace-lov- 
ing people in all countries. The fact that they came 
to agreement with good will toward each other is far 
more important than the geographical or political or 
financial details. This example is adding much to the 
prospect that other boundary disputes, notably that of 
Bolivia and Paraguay, may be settled in the near 
future. In Argentina there is criticism and disturbance 
by reason of certain items in the new Hawley Tariff. 
Congress may yet be convinced that the good will of 
Argentina is of more value, even in dollars and cents to 
American farmers, than any change in schedules re- 
lating to flaxseed, linseed oil, or other commodities. 


THE MONTH HAS presented innumer- 


News in able topics that tempt the editor to 
Every ins Ae 
“eat comment beyond his limits of space. 
Direction 


Every European country has furnished 
its quota of news. Vatican City emerges as a new 
member of the world family. Russia proposes 





HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The eldest son and namesake of the late 
President has been chosen by Mr. Hoover 


to be Governor of Porto Rico. 
public office was that of Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy under President Harding. 





HON. DWIGHT F. DAVIS 


As Secretary of War under President Cool- 
idge, Mr. Davis became exceptionally familiar 


with the problems that confront a Governor- 
General of the Philippines, for which post he 
has been named by Mr. Hoover. 


His previous 


stupendous government investments in public im- 
provements, some of which will be carried out by 
American engineers and contractors. Germany hopes 
the foreign troops will now be withdrawn. Ocean 
transportation has its fresh developments, with great 
new passenger ships planned by various lines, while 
Mr. Chapman’s United States Lines, Inc., have been 
acquiring new cargo fleets as well as passenger ships. 
Aviation makes fresh news daily, and so does China. 
The educational world always supplies a budget of in- 
structive data in the month of June. In preparation 
for a New York election next fall, with Mayor Walker 
a candidate for reélection, a glittering program of 
proposed boulevards, bridges, tunnels, subways, parks, 
model municipal tenements—together involving ex- 
penditure of at least a billion dollars—has been un- 
folded before the rapt vision of the voters. 


EVEN WITH AGRICULTURE depressed, 


_— a and the price of wheat ranging far be- 
] p low the cost of production, every state 
nventory 


in the Union has its brave story to tell 
of progress and of optimistic outlook. Alabama is 
not in the wheat belt, however, and it has a diversity 
of economic interests that might be envied by almost 
any portion of the habitable globe. Elsewhere in 
the present number, opening our department en- 
titled “Among the States,” we present a striking sur- 
vey entitled “Alabama—An Inventory.” We can vouch 
for its sincerity and its intelligence. It is accom- 
panied by a briefer article by General Sibert on 
what Alabama has done to make a great ocean outlet 
for its products at the port of Mobile. To read 


_these memoranda on the commonwealth of Alabama 


—having in mind also our articles of last month 
on the resources and economic growth of Canada— 
is to obtain an almost startling new conception of the 
manner in which the continent of North America 
is preparing itself for the millions of people yet to 
find their homes in this safest and happiest of all 
the half dozen great divisions of the earth’s surface. 








PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

May 17.—The House, 249 to 119, refuses to accept the 
Senate’s Farm Relief bill—with the export-debenture feature 
—as a substitute for its own measure adopted April 25; the 
two bills therefore go to a conference committee. 

May 25.—The House conferees on the Farm Relief bill, 
voting 3 to 2, inform the Senate conferees that it is useless to 
sit longer unless the export-debenture plan is dropped. 


May 28.—The House adopts the Hawley Tariff. 264 to 
147; it is essentially a party vote, only 12 Republicans re- 
jecting the measure and 20 Democrats accepting it. 

May 29.—The Senate adopts the combined measure pro- 
viding for the 1930 census and for reapportioning representa- 
tion in the House. 

June 3.—In the Senate, the Agricultural Committee reports 
a resolution looking toward Government operation of the 
Muscle Shoals plant; an identical reso!ution was subjected to 
a “pocket veto” by President Coolidge. 

June 4—In the Senate, Mr. Couzens (Rep., Mich.) and 
Mr. Glass (Dem., Va.) criticize recent actions of the Federal 
Reserve Board in connection with efforts to check stock- 
market speculation. 

The House adopts two amendments to the Census-Reap- 
portionment bill: one, favored by Southern members, ex- 
cludes aliens when fixing the ratio of representation in Con- 
gress; the other, viewed as a Northern reply. excludes those 
whose right to vote has been denied (Negroes). 

June 5.—Senate and House conferees, voting 8 to 2, agree 
on a Farm Relief bill without the export-debenture provision 
to which the President and the House leaders have objected. 

June 6.—Both branches receive a special message from the 
President, asking for a joint committee to study reorganiza- 
tion of bureaus concerned with prohibition enforcement. 

In the House, the Census-Reapportionment bill is passed. 
after amendments are dropped which would bar Negroes and 
aliens from representation. 

June 7—The Senate for the fifth time adopts the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Norris (Rep., Neb.) to move forward presidential 
inaugurations to January 15 and terms of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to January 2. 

The House, without a roll call, adopts the conference report 
on the Farm Relief bill. 


June 11.—The Senate refuses, by a vote of 46 to 43, to 
eliminate the debenture amendment from the farm relief bill; 
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HONOR MEN OF THE NEW YORK POLICE FORCE 


After a lapse of five’years the picturesque 

restored by the new commissioner, Grover 

Walker in the award of a medal to a sergeant. : 
deeds of extraordinary valor during the past year. 
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arade of police in the metropolis has been 
He is shown here assisting Mayor 
All the policemen in this group performed 
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President Hoover sharply criticizes the Senate, and in a con- 
ference with House leaders assures passage of the farm bill 
without the debenture plan. 

June 13.—In the House the Senate’s export debenture 
amendment to the farm bill is again rejected, 250 to 113. 

In the Senate the Census-Reapportionment bill, providing 
$40,000,000 for a census to begin April 1, 1930, is passed. 
48 to 37; it makes possible the first House reapportionment 
since 1911. 


June 14.—Both branches accept the conference report on 
Farm Relief legislation, without debentures. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

May 17.—Governor Huey P. Long of Louisiana is relieved 
of impeachment charges brought by the House when 15 Sena- 
tors declare, in advance of trial, that they will acquit; convic- 
tion is impossible without a two-thirds vote of the 39 
Senators. 

Dwight F. Davis, recently Secretary of War, is chosen by 
President Hoover to be Governor-General of the Philippines. 

May 20.—The Supreme Court overrules the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s formula for fixing railroad valuations; 
in the St. Louis & O’Fallon test case the Court orders 
that present reproduction costs may be used in fixing rates 
to yield a fair return on capital; the decision means an 
estimated increase of $1,200,000,000 in income for the roads. 

The President names a Law Enforcement Commission of 
ten prominent lawyers and one woman college president to 
investigate the federal machinery of justice and abuses of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

May 23.—Theodore Roosevelt accepts an appointment as 
Governor of Porto Rico; he is in Indo China, on a scientific 
expedition for the Field Museum of Chicago. 

May 24.—Joseph P. Cotton of New York City is nomi- 
nated to be Under Secretary of State. 

May 29.—Governor Kohler of Wisconsin signs a bill re- 
pealing the state prohibition enforcement law, the Legisla- 
ture having followed a mandate of the people expressed in 
the special referendum of April 2. 

May 30.—President Hoover’s Memorial Day address at 
Arlington Cemetery declares that despite the Kellogg Pact 
renouncing war, every important country has been engaged 
in strengthening its naval arm. 

May 31.—Secretary of State Stimson issues a statement in 
the nature of a “follow-up” of President Hoov- 
er’s address; he declares that if naval reduction 
is not adopted the authorized and contemplated 
construction program of the United States alone 
amounts to $1,170,800,000. 

June 4.—Hubert Work resigns as chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 

THE REPARATIONS CONFERENCE 

AT PARIS 

May 15.—The draft of a report, the result of 
several weeks’ work by Sir Josiah Stamp (Brit- 
ish) and Dr. Hjalmar Schacht (German), is 
handed to all the delegates. 

May 19.—A White House conference—at- 
tended by the President, the Secretaries of State 
and the Treasury, and the leaders of Congress— 
agrees to modify United States claims against 
Germany, in order to aid the work of the repara- 
tions conference at Paris. 

May 28.—Agreement is reached between Ger- 
many and her creditors on the total of repara- 
tions due; the present capital value is estimated 
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to be $9,000,000,000, but interest charges over 
59 years bring the sum to $27,000,000,000; the 
annual payments start at $405,000,000 and in- 
crease to $524,000,000 at the end of ten years. 


June 7.—The conference adjourns after the 
delegates sign their report, which is actually a 
series of recommendations made by business 
leaders—not politicians or diplomats—that must 
be accepted by eleven governments. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


May 16.—The Greek Senate, revived by Prem- 
ier Venizelos, meets for the first time since 1862. 
May 20.—General Machado y Morales is in- 
augurated for a second term as President of 
Cuba; the new term is six years instead of four. 


May 21.—General Calles, former President of baad 














Mexico, retires from his temporary post as Sec- 
retary of War, having put down the insurrection. 


LONDON POLICE OBSERVE THEIR HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 

Britain’s high regard for its metropolitan police force is indicated by the fact that Lord 
v.42 ° - Byng (on the white horse), war hero and recent Governor General of Canada, has been 
May 24.—The Nationalist government in jade its chief. 


Accompanying him at the review pictured here is the Prince of Wales. 


China orders the arrest of Marshal Feng Yu- ‘The force was organized in 1829 by Sir Robert Peel, then Home Secretary in the Cabinet. 


hsiang, leader of the most important faction dis- 
puting the domination of President Chiang. 

May 26.—Elections in Belgium show the Catholic party 
with a slight plurality, Socialists next, and Liberals making 
the most gains. 

May 30.—The Labor Party wins 288 seats in the British 
elections for Parliament (an increase of 137), becoming the 
strongest party for the first time though failing to obtain a 
majority; the Conservatives have 260 seats, the Liberals 59. 

Venezuela’s Congress elects Juan Bautista Perez (president 
of the High Court of Cassation) as President of the Republic 
for a seven-year term; Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez retires after 
nineteen years in that office. 

June 5.—James Ramsay MacDonald, leader of the Labor 
Party in the British Parliament, is received by King George 
and intrusted with the formation of a ministry; he was Prime 
Minister in 1924. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


May 17.—Settlement of the Tacna-Arica controversy, dat- 
ing back to the War of 1879, is announced by President 
Hoover; Chile retains Arica with its nitrate fields while Peru 
receives Tacna and $6,000,000. 

May 20.—The Canadian House of Commons approves the 
convention regarding the preservation of Niagara Falls, signed 
by representatives of the United States and Canada on 
January 2. 

May 21.—The Little Entente treaties of alliance (1920-’21) 
are renewed after a conference of foreign ministers at Bel- 
grade; Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania each signs 
identical treaties with the other two. 

May 31.—Eighteen maritime nations sign a new convention 
for safety at sea, after six weeks’ deliberations at London. 

June 3.—The Tacna-Arica Treaty settling the boundary dis- 
pute between Chile and Peru, is signed at Lima. 

June 5.—lItaly’s peace agreement with the Vatican is 
shaken by severe criticism of Premier Mussolini expressed 
by the Pope in a letter to the Papal Secretary of State, made 
public at Rome; a recent speech by Mussolini in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies had included offensive remarks on the origin 
and history of the Roman Catholic Church. 

June 7.—The Papal State comes into existence with the 
exchange of ratifications of the treaty of February 11 between 
Italy and the Vatican. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES 


May 15.—Fire in the storage cellar for X-ray films at the 
Cleveland Clinic creates a poison gas that is circulated rap- 
idly among the rooms by explosions; 124 persons die—imme- 
diately, or in the two days following—doctors, nurses, pa- 
tients, and visitors. 

May 17.—The German dirigible Graf Zeppelin, on its sec- 
ond flight to the United States, makes an emergency landing 


Out of his name have come two familiar nicknames for police—“bobbies” and “‘peelers.”’ 


at an airport near Toulon, France; when 1000 miles on its 
way motor trouble had developed on the previous day, and 
the crippled airship turned about. 

May 21.—The Federal Reserve Board’s advisory council 
recommends that permission be granted to Federal Reserve 
banks to raise their rediscount rates to 6 per cent.; it is un- 
derstood that New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston 
banks had been refused such permission. 

May 25.—The strike in the rayon mills at Elizabethton, 
Tenn., is ended through the efforts of Anna Weinstock, rep- 
resentative of the Department of Labor, who obtained a con- 
ciliatory offer from the employers. 

May 26.—The airplane Fort Worth, flying over the vicinity 
of Fort Worth, lands after a flight of 17214 hours (more than 
a week); the plane was refueled seventeen times without 


landing; Reginald Robbins and James Kelly were the pilots. 
May 27.—Wheat at Chicago falls below $1 for the first 
time since 1915; the decline has been 33 cents since February. 
June 3.—Grain prices in Chicago recover upon news that 
the Government would use $100,000,000 of its fund for agri- 
cultural relief to buy wheat; wheat gains nearly 6 cents a 
bushel, corn and rye 4 cents. 


OBITUARY 


May 15.—Dr. John Phillips, a founder and director of the 
Cleveland Clinic, 50. 

May 16.—William Austin Bassett, of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, an authority on municipal and industrial 
research, 53. 

May 17.—Lilli Lehmann, famous German opera singer, 
81. . . . Mary Shaw, actress, noted for réles in plays by 
Ibsen, Shaw, and Barrie, 69. 

May 19.—Rear-Adm. Robert Mallory Berry, U.S.N., re- 
tired, commander of the Jeannette Arctic relief expedition 
of 1881, 83. 

May 21.—The Earl of Rosebery, Prime Minister of Britain 
in 1894-’95, 82. 

May 22.—Charles Vincent Fornes, Representative in the 
Sixtieth Congress from New York City, 82. . . . Julius C. 
Morgenthau, of New York, a foremost philatelist, 70. . . . 
Rodolfo Lanciani, Italian archeologist, 82. 

May 26.—Conde Benoist Pallen, of New York, distin- 
guished Catholic editor, 70. 

May 27.—Ernest Monis, Premier of France in 1911, 83. 


June 3—Thomas Chipman McRae, Governor of Arkansas, 
1921-’25, and former Representative in Congress, 78. 

June 8.—William Bliss Carman, poet and former magazine 
editor, 68. . . . Frederick William Henshaw, formerly jus- 
tice of the California Supreme Court, 71. 
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FIRST AND LOUDEST KNOCKERS LET’S GET TO THE BOTTOM! 
By Pease, in the Evening News A < 44: Uy / By Evans, in the Evening Dispatch 
Newark, N. J.) “ (Columbus, Ohio) ” 
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HARD TO. PRY THEM APART sem wg renter) MAYBE HE “JUST GROWED” 
By McCutcheon, in the Tribune © (Chicago) WE CAN’T VERY WELL LIKE IT By Warren, in the News (Cleveland) 
By Darling, in the Register (Des Moines) 
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MR. HOOVER DETECTS “TEMPERATURE” 
By Pease, in the Evening News (Newark, N. J.) 
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ALWAYS SOME TINKERING ON ANY NEW SUIT 


By Hanny, in the Inquirer © (Philadelphia) 
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OH, WELL! BETTER LATE THAN NEVER! 


Congress in June passed the Reapportionment bill (neglected since 1920). It will be based on the census 
to be taken next April. 


By Thiele, in the Star (Anniston, Ala.) 
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THE HIT-AND-RUN DRIVER 
The fate of Mr. Ultimate Consumer, under contemplated tariff changes. 
By Weed, in the Evening World (New York) 


THE WRONG ADDRESS 
Tariff revision was intended to benefit the farmer. 
By Shoemaker, in the News (Chicago) 
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POOR GERMANY! SHE CANNOT PAY! 


THE MIRAC 
From Moustique (Charleroi, Belgium) 


By Evans, in the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 






































A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS: PAYING, PAYING, PAID! 
From /1 420 (Florence, Italy) 


























ARRANGING THE DETAILS OF WAR DEBTS ON REPARATIONS ISLAND 
Every German child is hobbled with the tag: Since there is not enough captive to go around, the experts lecture each 
“Fifty-eight years’ work for the Allies.” other on the benefits of fasting. 
From Kludderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) From the Evening Standard (London, England) 
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“Ramsay MacDonald 


By P. W. WILSON 


OR THE SECOND 
TIME in his adven- 
turous career, 


James Ramsay 
MacDonald, the leader 
of the British Labor 
Party, enters Downing 
Street as Prime Minis- 
ter. In 1924 he and his 
colleagues were, frank- 
ly, the freshmen of 
Whitehall, unwilling to 
attempt and unable to 
carry out a positive pol- 
icy. Today, it is their 
intention at least to 
write their own record, 
even if it be an epitaph, 
on the page of history. 
On this occasion Mac- 
Donald controls the 
largest party at West- 
minster. The personnel 
at his back is incomparably stronger than any forces 
hitherto at his disposal. But even in the hour of his 
triumph he has captured no more than a minority of 
seats in the House of Commons and of votes in the 
country. In such a stalemate, much must depend on 
the personality of the Prime Minister himself. Is 
MacDonald, or is he not, the man to make the most 
of a situation so delicate and uncertain? In the 
United States, an electoral decision settles the ques- 
tion for a term of years. Not’so in England. This 
election is merely the beginning of a struggle. 

“A lossie loon I was born and a lossie man I will 
die’—that is MacDonald’s account of himself as a 
Scot, and it is the first fact to be faced. It means that 
his very bones are sensitive with the neuritis of an 
acute pride. A peasant?.. Yes, he was so bred and, 
as he confesses, others like him are still following the 
plough. But even the peasants in Scotland belong to 
the clan. It is with the peers who lead the clan that 
they can claim to be kin. In the annals of Scotland 
no names are more: famous than James and Ramsay 
and MacDonald, and these names are united in the 
Prime Minister. To his very fingertips he is an aristo- 
crat, much more at home with Earl Balfour than with 
manufacturers of the middle class. This is the tem- 
peramental explanation of his sometimes ferocious 
dislike even of so mild-mannered a Liberal as the late 
Lord Oxford and Asquith.’ 


T WAS LIFE ITSELF that 

developed the inborn 
pride of MacDonald in- 
to a profound loneli- 
ness. In the eighties 
the only kingdom with- 
in the British Isles that 
could compare with the 
United States, in its zeal 
for education, was Scot- 
land. To this day, Mac- 
Donald wears the watch 
that was willed to him 
by the old dominie from 
whom he derived his 
passion for poetry and 
knowledge. But he 
never went to the Uni- 
versity where study is 
social. His culture 
tended ever to a taste 
for solitude. He rowed 
in no boat. His game 

is golf in which proficiency is personal. 

For a time the solitude was sweetened by marriage. 
Mrs. MacDonald was a daughter of Faraday’s suc- 
cessor, Dr. Gladstone, and a niece of Lord Kelvin. 
But the very happiness of this home became the 
measure of MacDonald’s grief when his wife died. 
Despite his children, his solitude was now intensified 
by sorrow, and since the days of William Pitt, the 
younger, no Prime Minister, not even Peel, has ap- 
proached MacDonald in an aloof hauteur. His col- 
leagues know it to their cost. They complain that 
their leader is more friendly with a comparative 
stranger and more polite to his Conservative opponents 
than he is with the men at his side. Of Woodrow 
Wilson there was, at times, a similar criticism. 


D  seesmwes TO THE Scottish tradition, a lad o’ pairts 
with a gift of speech entered the ministry. In- 
deed, on the theology of John Knox, MacDonald is 
still something of an expert; and if he preferred the 
platform to the pulpit, entering the ministry in quite 
another sense, it is because during his youth and for 
the first time the door of politics was opened to an 
awakening democracy. 

Like Lloyd George, he started as a Liberal. But, in 
Lloyd George’s case, the Liberalism of Wales was 
wise enough to give the young man a chance. In 


Scotland, however, where Capital, though Liberal, 
41 
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was cold: to Labor, MacDonald, Keir Hardie, and 
their friends sought for seats in vain. They were 
driven to the conclusion that their only chance of a 
career was to organize a party of their own. 

It has been an astonishing achievement. Mac- 
Donald was never a horny-handed son of toil. He 
belonged to no trade union. Indeed, the General 
Strike of 1926 showed how impotent he was, even 
after serving as Prime Minister, to influence organized 
labor on matters essentially industrial. In fact, it was 
the failure of the strike and the consequent reduction 
in trade-union membership that brought MacDonald, 
as a Parliamentarian, again into the forefront. 

In the years before the War, the British working- 
man, strongly national in his prejudices, cared very 
little for MacDonald’s activities in the Second Inter- 
nationale, his collaboration with the French Socialist, 
Jaurés, and with the German Socialist, Scheidemann, 
and his travels in India, America, and South Africa. 
But the British workman’s trade-union secretary 
entertained a strong idea that if the landowner, the 
lawyer, the shipowner, the brewer, and the manufac- 
turer looked after their interests at Westminster, so 
should the wage-earner. The party of progress should 
be inclusive, not exclusive, and that applied also to the 
government of progress. As Secretary of the Labor 
Party, MacDonald was paid his salary in order to 
arrange it. A small levy for expenses was authorized. 


T WAS OUT OF THESE Slender filaments that Mac- 

Donald had to weave his web of power, and as a 
wire-puller, adroit and. persistent, he has not needed 
to take any lessons from Lloyd George. At confer- 
ences, resolutions might be proposed. He disposed of 
them. It is literally the fact that he conquered, not 
at the point of the bayonet but on points of order; 
and it has been this long training in diplomacy that 
fitted him, greatly to the astonishment of England’s 
’ Civil service, to be one of the most competent Foreign 
Secretaries ever seen in Whitehall. 

They who writhe under the weight of his strong 
hand accuse him of giving way to personal conceit. 
It is not to be denied that in his utterances, especially 
of late, the first personal singular has been allowed a 
due precedence. But at least it must be conceded that 
MacDonald has something to be conceited about. As 
a specimen of humanity he is magnificent. The late 
Charles Masterman did not put it too strongly when 
he said that in the Reform Parliament of 1906 no 
member was more handsome than he. A splendid 
highland physique sustained a head which might have 
been a Donatello’s idea of young David. 

Masses of black hair, abundant but orderly, framed 
the countenance, square of jaw and of forehead, every 
angle sculptured by the character within. The whole 
was illuminated by large eyes, limpid and brown as the 
mountain streams around Lossiemouth where Mac- 
Donald was born and bred. They are eyes illuminated 
like those restless waters with the sunlight of varied 
enthusiasms. 

If ever an obvious hero strode the stage of life, it 
was this man. .It is the Creator Himself who provided 
the make-up, and the gifts of the gods included a 
voice, at its best, deep and resonant as diapason. Con- 
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fronting democracy, MacDonald has not needed to be 
the demagogue. The looks were enough, and relying 
on them he has been able to proceed to statesmanship. 
Despite all his vicissitudes, including his ejection of 
the Communists, a mining constituency has returned 
him by a majority exceeding 25,000. 

It is not only that the crowd likes him. He likes 
the crowd. It is in a crowd that he can be alone from 
his colleagues. The confidences that he cannot whisper 
in conversation are elaborated into perorations. To 
the crowd he is nothing except the “good old Mac” of 
the struggling period. 


H“"s PASSED THE AGE Of sixty he is now a veteran, 
and such maturity deals in its own way with 
different men. To Washington and to Gladstone the 
years added grandeur of personality; MacDonald 
shows his scars. Of that buoyant and sinewy youth 
there has been a-loss. Under the threefold strain of 
the Premiership, the leadership of a ticklish House of 
Commons, and a foreign policy Palmerstonian in its 
vigor, how will MacDonald’s nerves hold out? In 
1923, they were at times badly frayed. 

What most fretted MacDonald was the friction of 
the Liberal leash which, under Asquith, held him 
within greatly resented bounds. This cause of friction 
continues. Whatever happens later, it is here and 
now by permission of David Lloyd George that, during 
this present Parliament, MacDonald must hold his 
office. We have seen that, at the outset, what sent the 
two men along divergent paths was not a difference of 
convictions as such, but a quarrel over candidatures 
and constituencies. That is the quarrel today. Over 
unemployment, relations with the United States, and 
other matters, the Labor and Liberal parties agree. 
But they do not agree to pool nominations and votes. 

MacDonald thinks that he can smash the Liberal 
Party. He has not succeeded. At the recent election 
the Liberals polled more than 5,000,000 electors. 
What Lloyd George will try to do is to resolve the 
deadlock by combining with the Tories to force on 
MacDonald some form of second ballot before the 
next election. Judged by his attitude hitherto, Mac- 
Donald will resist this to the death, and for a simple 
reason. He knows that three-cornered contests tell in 
his favor. The bitterness between the two progressive 
forces is thus explained. The rivals are fighting, not 
over their principles but over their careers. 


w Is THUS that we must interpret MacDonald’s So- 
cialism. It is quite true that he has compared Karl 


Marx with Jesus Christ. But he has translated sys- 
tematic Socialism from Revolution to Evolution, and 
what struck the Czardom of Russia as a destroying 
comet has emerged in Britain as the Fabian nebule 
of the late Lord Haldane. Thirty years ago a staunch 
Liberal of the oid school, Sir William Harcourt, re- 
marked: “We are all of us Socialists nowadays”; and 
eighty years ago we find Gladstone calmly correspond- 
ing with Palmerston as Prime Minister over railway 
nationalization. ‘That is the sense in which today 
MacDonald is a Socialist. 

Being Prime Minister, MacDonald delivers speeches 
which, doubtless, mean more to the world than his 
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speeches used to do. But he says less; nor has he ac- 
quired the Gladstonian faculty of saying nothing well. 
On the contrary, his dialectical tautologies are at 
times Balfourian in their calculated impenetrability. 
He is busy. He gets tired. His speeches are apt to be 
merely a means to an end. 

But about his decisions there is no doubt. In 
August, 1914, on the eve of inevitable war, he was 
offered a seat in the Asquith Cabinet. He did not say 
much, nor say it well, but what he did say was a 
refusal, and everyone knew what that meant. He was 
branded as pro-German. As Prime Minister, he has 
recognized and is again recognizing Russia, and he is 
determined to come to agreements with the United 
States. That is action, and very important action. 
Also, his refusal, hitherto, to make peace with the 
Liberals, whatever may be thought of its wisdom, is 
at least a definite attitude. 

The only question here is whether, in his decisions, 
MacDonald has changed. In 1914, he would not join 
a government in order to conduct a war. But if he 
were in a government already, and faced by a similar 
emergency, would he resign? Jn opposition and as a 
private member, Lloyd George was as unpopular a 
pro-Boer during the South African War as MacDonald 
was unpopular as a pro-German. But in office, he 
became as burning a patriot as Chatham himself. 
Over India and Egypt, MacDonald as Prime Minister 
stood firm as a rock for the British Empire; and 
during the crisis in China, nearly three years ago, it is 
an open secret that according to his view Labor in 
office would have had to send troops, as did the Con- 
servative Government, in order to defend British lives 
and property. 


A’ AN ADMINISTRATOR, MacDonald is a diplomatist, 
not a legislator. In the details of negotiations and 
treaties, he revels, but not in clauses of bills and 


budgets. Finance, therefore, he leaves to Philip 
Snowden, a watchdog of the Treasury if ever there 
was one, whose duty it is to see that, whatever may be 
the cost of social reforms, the budget is balanced. The 
courage with which Snowden has overcome the crip- 
pling calamity of an accident in earlier life, is little 
short of a miracle. Of other Ministers, Arthur Hen- 
derson is undoubtedly the most generally trusted and 
even beloved. Transparently honest, genial and, per- 
haps, the most distinguished Methodist layman in the 
country, Henderson brings character to the Cabinet, 
and as Foreign Secretary may be defined as Mac- 
Donald’s understudy. 

John Wheatley, the brain of the Labor movement in 
Glasgow and a very able Minister in the first Labor 
government, has been quietly dropped. MacDonald 
will allow no claimant near his throne. He prefers the 
popular and patriarchal George Lansbury, who is the 
heart of the Labor movement in London. Sidney 
Webb enters the House of Lords as a peer, which 
again is a strange fate for the master of bluebooks. 

The Government is full of former Liberals. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan is a nephew of Lord Macaulay and 
a brother of G. M. Trevelyan, Regius Professor of 
History at Cambridge. What he represents is the 
Whig tradition, applied to education. He wants to 


raise the school age to fifteen years and provide free 
high-schools throughout the country. 

Noel Buxton, who has given special attention to 
agriculture, is a cousin of Lord Buxton, formerly 
governor-general of South Africa. The Buxtons, as a 
family, are bankers and brewers, but their record as 
humanitarians is unsurpassed. It was.Noel Buxton’s 
grandfather, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, who, : suc- 
ceeding Wilberforce in the leadership of the abolition- 
ists, secured the emancipation of slaves under the 
Union Jack and fought for the abatement of criminal 
penalties and the suppression of the suttee in India. 
To the liberation of Christian peoples from the rule of 
the Turk, Noel Buxton himself devoted all the earlier 
years of his life. 

At the Admiralty, Wedgwood Benn was trained 
before the War under Reginald McKenna, then First 
Lord. Somewhat to the general surprise he has been 
appointed to the India Office, a post admittedly of 
great difficulty. 

In law, Labor has been’ weak. Five years ago, 
Viscount Haldane agreed to take the woolsack as 
Lord Chancellor. The position is now accepted by 
Lord Justice Sankey, who, though no politician, pre- 
sided after the Armistice over an inquiry into the coal- 
trade and signed a report which, according to the 
Labor Party, admitted the miners’ case. Lord Justice 
Sankey has made it a condition that the law officers of 
the Crown shall be leaders of his profession, and the 
attorney-generalship, therefore, has been pressed upon 
a brilliant lawyer, L. A. Jowitt, who was actually 
elected as a Liberal. The capture of this politician 
has thus aroused a good deal of feeling. It indicates 
MacDonald’s determination, if possible, to disinte- 
grate the forces still following Lloyd George. 

Nor does the influence of the Liberals end here. It 
was Sir Hubert Samuel, formerly High Commissioner 
in Palestine, who prepared the report on coal mines 
which must be the broad basis of Labor’s policy. It 
was Lloyd George whose experts prepared the only 
definite scheme for ending exceptional unemployment. 
It is Sir John Simon who presides over the commis- 
sion which is to settle what extensions shall be made 
to the constitution of India. 

In the pathway of women’s progress, Margaret 
Bondfield—our ‘“Maggie”—registers a new advance, 
and she deserves it. A shop assistant by calling, she 
has fought a fine, straight, sensible battle for her class 
and her sex, throwing no missiles, indulging in no 
violence, but organizing, arguing, persuading with un- 
answerable force. 

The crucial question of unemployment is to be dealt 
with by J. H. Thomas and a Cabinet committee. 
Thomas is now believed to be a man of private means 
and his abilities are recognized by all the captains of 
commerce. He has the advantage, moreover, of being 
a compatriot and personal friend of Lloyd George. 

The situation arising out of the election is thus 
certain to fluctuate. All the parties contain varied 
elements. None is homogeneous. The House of 
Commons itself is not, and never has been, a body of 
mere mechanical robots. The history will begin to 
be made when a government without a majority begins 
to indulge in what others consider to be mistakes. 





“Ohe British Revolution 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 
I. Labor Wins the Election 


HE RESULTS of the British general election in- 
stantly disclosed the fact that this consultation 
of the popular will, the fifth since the close of 
the War and the fourth since the collapse of the 
war-born coalition, was an event of enduring impor- 
tance in British history. By this election Labor at 
last rises to the rank of the most considerable party in 
the House of Commons, the Tories sink to second 
place, while the last hope of a Liberal renaissance dis- 
appears. 

On the statistical side, Labor gained more than 120 
seats, the Tories lost nearly 140, and the Liberals 
added no more than a dozen seats to their already 
exiguous total. Measured by votes, the Tories re- 
tained first place, counting some 8,400,000 to a little 
less than 8,200,000 for Labor, while the Liberals gath- 
ered in more than 5,000,000 votes. But despite this 
considerable voting strength and the additional fact 
that for the moment Lloyd George’s Liberal group 
nominally holds the balance of power, the passing of 
the historic Liberal Party now becomes well-nigh in- 
evitable. 

The story of the rise of Labor, the defeat of the 
Tories, and the swift and abysmal collapse of the 
Liberals is best told in the figures of seats captured 
by the three major parties in the four general elections 
which have followed the fall of the Coalition min- 
istry in November, 1922. These figures are shown in 
the following table: 


Labor Liberal 
142 115 
192 156 
151 44 
287 57 


Tories 


Interpretation of this Labor victory naturally falls 


into two parts. Alike at home and abroad, the re- 
turn of Ramsay MacDonald to Downing Street, how- 
ever brief his stay, is bound to have an importance 
which it would be hard to exaggerate. Looking first 
to the domestic side, it is not too much to say that La- 
bor’s triumph represents the second phase in the Brit- 
ish Revolution. The advance of Labor has been 
marked by no violence, has nothing in it to suggest the 
explosions of the French and Russian revolutions, yet 
it does just as clearly mark the transfer of power, 
in fact, fully justifies the description of revolution. 

In the post-war years the Tories have gone to de- 
feat, and the Liberals have gone into a fatal decline, 
because the vast mass of the British working popula- 
tion has found the former antagonistic to its aspira- 
tions and the latter incapable of representing it. The 
rise of Labor has thus constituted a deliberate and 
conscious challenge of the masses to that class rule 
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which has been the conspicuous feature of all mod- 
ern British history. Now, at last, with the ultimate 
collapse of the Liberals, British politics resolve them- 
selves into a definite class war, carried on, to be sure, 
strictly within the limits of constitutional machinery. 

Viewed in the light of ten years of history, following 
the close of the War, it is not to be denied that the 
ruling classes of Britain have definitely failed at the 
gigantic task of restoring Britain to her pre-war health 
and prosperity. When the World War broke, Brit- 
ain was just entering a real struggle between Capital 
and Labor. The terrible crisis of the conflict led to 
a temporary truce, made possible by the immediate 
granting of certain of the most pressing of Labor’s 
demands and by the tacit pledge that if Labor played 
the game during the War it would find its reward in a 
better England after victory. 

This pledge has, on the whole, not been kept. Vic- 
tory achieved and the appalling consequences of the 
War at last made apparent, Tories and Liberals in co- 
alition and Tories later in complete control have not 
merely failed to bring back prosperity, but have 
known no other means to assist trade and industry 
than to seek by reduction of wages to bring down 
costs of production to the point where it would be 
possible to compete abroad. The result of this policy 
has been to precipitate endless labor struggles, cul- 
minating in the General Strike of 1926, with the con- 
comitant and long-continuing coal strike, almost as 
disastrous to British prosperity as any year of the 
World War itself. 

But, while the reduction of wages has restored the 
misery of pre-war years, brought millions to the 
ragged edge of actual privation, it has not restored 
prosperity or ended the terrible evil of unemployment. 
Last winter a million and a half of men and women 
walked the streets unemployed. The coal districts 
have many of them taken on the aspect of the dev- 
astated areas of France and Belgium. Each spring 
has been marked by Tory promises of the turn of the 
economic tide, but the revival of trade has never 
come; coal, iron, textiles, all the key industries of 
Britain remain smitten by the post-war paralysis. 

Victorious in the World War, Britain has seen her- 
self with no more tangible fruit of victory than a na- 
tional debt today reaching toward $40,000,000,000, a 
permanent total of 1,250,000 unemployed, and an ever- 
decreasing share in the trade of the world. The dollar 
has patently outdistanced the pound sterling. Wall 
Street has become more important financially than the 
“City” in London. American foreign trade has ex- 
ceeded British. American prosperity has served as an § 
increasingly bitter contrast to British depression. 

Nor has British foreign policy shown any grasp of 
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new conditions, save during the brief months when 
Ramsay MacDonald directed it. In Europe, Tory 
statesmen have played the narrow game of old-fash- 
ioned combination. The League has been transformed 
into the engine of great powers. British policy has 
sunk to the point of almost complete dependence upon 
France, with extra dances with the Italy of Musso- 
lini from time to time. European readjustment has 
come to a dead halt, disarmament has become a joke. 
Finally, as a supreme folly, the Tory Government 
has quarreled with the United States over the ques- 
tion of the parity of British and American fleets, 
brought to nothing the earnest efforts of the Coolidge 
Administration at the Geneva Conference, opened the 
door for a competition which might easily recall the 
Anglo-German disputes between 1900 and 1914. 
Here, as everywhere, the same fact is disclosed. 
British statesmanship has revealed itself incapable of 
perceiving that the War and the immediate post-war 


years resulted in the enormous transformation of in- 
dustrial conditions. The rise of the United States, the 
changes of the War, the impoverishment of the pur- 
chasing power of the world—all these things combined 
to modify those circumstances which, from the Indus- 
trial Revolution to the end of the Victorian Era, gave 
Britain primacy, economically, financially, politically. 

British supremacy—which rested primarily upon 
coal, shipping, a ruthlessly exploited laboring class, 
and vast markets in the Far East—was instantly en- 
dangered when oil and hydraulic power largely re- 
placed coal, when ships lay idle for want of cargoes, 
when China, Japan, and India, either by the construc- 
tion of their own factories or by the employment of 
the boycott, no longer depended upon Manchester. 
And the situation was made worse by the insistent de- 
mand of Labor for a living wage without regard to 
world markets, and then by the labor conflicts which 
followed the denial of this demand. 


II. What Labor’s Victory Means 


HUS FOR TEN YEARS the double phenomenon has 

been claiming the attention of the observant. On 

the one hand, the ancient leadership has been march- 

ing from failure to failure, always to the old tunes, as 

if the traditional music sufficed without plan of cam- 

paign. On the other hand, an increasingly politically 
conscious mass has been reaching out for power. 

When Labor gained a brief and shadowy success 
and took office in 1924 for a few months, the 
warning seemed sufficient to deafen the dullest ears. 
But when Tory leadership returned to power on the 
crest of a preposterous exploitation of an imaginary 
“Red Peril,” it knew no other strategy than to incite 
Labor extremists to the mad folly of the General 
Strike, with the expectation that Labor, judged guilty 
of this crime, would be politically shattered and finan- 
cially weakened for a generation. 

Now, however, as Labor comes back, one must face 
the fact that the meaning is far more considerable 
than in 1924. True, Labor still lacks twenty votes of 
an absolute majority, but five years ago it lacked 120. 
And if it is at once encouraging and accurate to as- 
sume that Labor, newly come to power and still lack- 
ing absolute control, will indulge in no extreme or 
Russian experiments, it is not less sure that Labor 
comes to power as a class determined to serve the in- 
terests of its own class, as preceding governments 
have served the special interests of those classes which 
they represented. 

Unmistakably, Labor may shortly fail and fall this 
time, as it did before. But the present situation 
makes it patent that Labor will return again, and 
that next time it can hope—with but tiny gains, as 
contrasted with the enormous progress of the last four 
years—at last to find itself master. 

And the England of Labor will be something far 
different from the England of history from Elizabeth 
to Edward VII. The vision of Labor is not world su- 
premacy. It is not even Imperial grandeur. It is the 
transformation of the conditions and circumstances 
of the forty-odd millions of men and women living 


within the narrow limits of the British Isles. It is to 
achieve a social and economic regeneration of the con- 
ditions under which the millions of men, women, and 
children have lived sadly and in suffering during all 
the tragic decades since the Industrial Revolution. 

A happy England, a contented, decently sustained 
population at home, rather than a world empire and 
a dominating position in the councils of Europe, this 
is the first purpose of Labor. All the machinery of 
government, all the resources of taxation, all the 
energy of statesmen are to be directed inward rather 
than outward. The members of the House of Com- 
mons who represent Limehouse and Whitechapel, the 
slums of Glasgow and Liverpool, not those who sit 
for Lombard Street and Mayfair, are to be controlling 
members of the Cabinet. 

Put concretely, then, the rise of Labor means—if 
not immediately, no less inevitably—a long period 
during which the dominating purpose of government 
will be to employ the machinery of power to advan- 
tage that class which has so far been without effective 
representation. Nationalization of key industries, of 
railways and coal mines; a capital levy to reduce the 
staggering national debt; reshaping of national budg- 
ets to make possible the abolition of slums; the elimi- 
nation of unemployment; the extension of social ser- 
vice—these are the things which Labor will undertake. 

Beyond peradventure, then, Britain is entering a 
period of social revolution; it is at one time changing 
masters and changing policies. And it is at least con- 
ceivable that, as a consequence of this revolution, the 
Britain which will one day emerge will be no longer 
imperial in the contemporary sense. But obviously a 
single Labor government will not go far. Its failure, 
too, will almost inevitably insure a new period of re- 
action. But henceforth the struggle is no longer to 
be between two parties each at bottom controlled by 
the doctrines of reaction; conservative and radical are 
to do battle. 

Abroad, Labor will substitute a policy of codpera- 
tion for that of combination. For the particular asso- 
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ciation with France it will seek to substitute a round- 
table condition, with France and Germany equally 
associated closely with Britain. For the Italy of Mus- 
solini Labor can have no sympathy and the. Mac- 
Donald victory represents one more disappointment 
for the Fascists seeking some alliance which might 
permit them to play a great rdle in European affairs. 

Evacuation of Germany, restoration of normal con- 
ditions, the recognition of German return to the status 
of a great power freed from the restrictions incident to 
defeat, even a cordial support of the German demand 
for the betterment of the conditions of the minorities, 
German and other—these things are sure to follow 
Labor’s accession to power. Just as certainly there 
will be a new recognition of Russia, but withal a 
rather perfunctory gesture, for Soviet Russia com- 
mands but little sympathy with Labor today. 

Beyond any question, Labor will make an earnest 
effort to revitalize the League, which has been the vic- 
tim of Tory policy and become little more than the 
camouflage behind which Britain and France—with 
the aid of the French allies, Poland and the Little 
Entente—have controlled European affairs for the 
past five years. And chief among the purposes of the 
Labor foreign policy must be the attempt to give a 
new impulse to the solution of the problem of the limi- 
tation of armaments; for while Europe remains out- 
wardly peaceful it makes little progress toward any 
real restriction of weapons, and shows little develop- 
ment of that confidence which was once hailed as the 
sure consequence of Locarno. 

As Foreign Minister in the Labor Cabinet of 1924, 
Ramsay MacDonald won the support and confidence 
of all the liberal elements on the Continent. His was 
the achievement of the Dawes Plan, and his in reality 
was the work which made Locarno possible. The old 


f= THE AMERICAN PEOPLE the coming of Labor must 
arouse new hopes of the adjustment of the naval 
issue. Moreover, not only the public utterances of 
the new Prime Minister during the campaign, but his 
whoie character, justify the belief that he will give to 
this problem his earnest attention and bring to it an 
open and reasonable mind. 

It is true that it was during Labor’s last government 
that Britain launched its first considerable cruiser pro- 
gram. But MacDonald was then a minority Prime 
Minister. He could not control the House of Com- 
mons: the Tories and Liberals were possessed of 
enough votes to insure the passage of the legislation, 
and he could only have fallen had he made the mat- 
ter a question of confidence. He was, too, gravely 
handicapped by the fact that the ships meant employ- 
ment, and employment for the Clydeside workmen 
who were among his most active and outspoken allies. 

Today it is certain that with all the Labor votes 
and a large portion of the Liberal, MacDonald can act 
without restraint. Moreover, no single detail in the 
record of the Tory government was more bitterly de- 
nounced in the campaign than the fashion in which it 
had mishandled the naval question and Anglo-Ameri- 


Il. The Naval Issue 
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antagonism between France and Britain consequent 
upon the rivalry of Lloyd George and Poincaré has 
gone. The Poincaré of 1929 is something different from 
the Man of the Ruhr, while in French eyes MacDon- 
ald—although far from being as pleasing as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, with his penchant for lisping in the 
French tongue—is no more the pro-German and pro- 
Russian demagogue’ of the now outmoded legend. 

Thus for European questions the coming of Labor 
holds out the distinct promise of progress. Chamber- 
lain looked backward, while Baldwin simply closed 
his eyes. To do nothing in the grand style was the 
ambition of Sir Austen. MacDonald is a real inter- 
nationalist in the best sense of that much-abused 
word. The moment has come when a forward step 
must be taken, if Europe is not to consolidate about 
its old grievances and its new rancors. 

Five years ago he made himself in a few brief weeks 
the representative and the spokesman of all the lib- 
eral and reasonable elements in Europe. His decision 
to go to Geneva lifted the League out of its condition 
of isolation and neglect. His arrival gave Germany a 
hope which his actions did not belie. All things con- 
sidered, his task today is far less difficult than before. 

One must regret that party necessities compel 
MacDonald, who is at best only a moderately able 
leader and hardly a successful Prime Minister, to fore- 
go the post of Foreign Minister. In that rdle he gave 
promise, five years ago, of taking rank with the few 
great figures in British history. But with MacDonald 
as Prime Minister one can at least be sure that his 
influence and his energy—together with his unrivaled 
understanding—will be directed to carry forward his 
very considerable achievement of 1924. For Europe 
as a whole his return to power is one of the most 
hopeful circumstances of recent years. 


can relations generally. It would be an absurd mis- 
statement to assert that the majority of the British 
people see justice in the American naval contention. 
On the contrary, for the vast majority of Britons our 
demand for parity seems at once unjustified and the 
evidence of an extreme and unreasoning nationalism. 

Nevertheless, the mass of Britons vaguely perceive 
that we can outbuild Britain if we choose, that finan- 
cially we have the resources and politically we seem 
to have the will to achieve parity on our own condi- 
tions. And the last thing in the world the British pub- 
lic desires is a new Anglo-American naval competition 
recalling the Anglo-German, which was a prelude to 
the World War. 

MacDonald will, then, have the hearty support of a 
majority of his fellow countrymen in reopening the 
whole question. He will have the further encourage- 
ment which must flow from the Memorial Day ad- 
dress of President Hoover, as the practical way has 
been supplied by Ambassador Gibson’s utterances at 
Geneva. The new formula of equivalent naval values 
supplies a means of turning the technical obstacles 
which wrecked the Geneva conference. But only if 
they are employed as a door and not as a system. 
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For it is patent that if naval experts cannot agree 
over the single question of tonnage, taken as a stand- 
ard of measurement, they will be far less likely to 
agree when half a dozen other factors and coefficients 
are employed. Actually there is no such thing as 
mathematical equality between two fleets composed 
of ships of different tonnage and designed to serve dif- 
ferent ends. The problem is not to find a mathemati- 
cal formula which will be exact, but to arrive at some 
form of compromise which both parties shall accept 
as fair and substantially adequate. 

President Hoover has complicated the question, 
with the obvious warrant of American public opinion 
behind him, by demanding not limitation but reduc- 
tion. But since the British have, built and building, 
close to 400,000 tons of cruisers, while we have but 
300,000, any parity on any basis must require the 
scrapping of British tonnage; and this will precipi- 
tate a first-class struggle in the British House of Com- 
mons, where the Tories are bound to rally to the de- 
fense of the Admirals and the traditional naval policy. 

Even here, however, the danger is perhaps less than 
in the matter of the doctrine of neutral rights and 
the freedom of the seas. If MacDonald undertakes to 
discuss the question of parity concomitantly with that 
of the freedom the seas, if he seeks to bind us to some 
agreement to respect a British blockade when it has 
been undertaken against a country pronounced an 
aggressor by the League of Nations—and thus in the- 
ory, guilty also of violating the Kellogg Pact—then 
one must look for a long and violent fight in Congress 
against any agreement based on such a premise. 

Thus one must at least hope that MacDonald will 


be wise enough to keep the two issues separate and 
confine the first conference to the limits of the ques- 
tion of parity, established by the new principle of 
equivalent naval values. Agreement on some standard 
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strength based upon this yardstick would have at least 
a fair chance of acceptance by Congress, even if, as is 
inevitable, Britain obtained the larger tonnage as 
against a greater number of large cruisers assigned us. 

One obstacle lies in the fact that MacDonald is an 
earnest Leaguer. He believes that the League decision 
as to aggression should be binding upon all nations, 
at least to the extent of insuring that they would re- 
spect a blockade ordered by the League. He believes 
that the United States should and eventually must 
join the League, and he is not very well informed of 
the Senate state of mind, as his appeal to Congress 
to defeat the cruiser bill last winter disclosed.. 

If the cruiser question is left solely to experts it is 
insoluble, not because experts are incapable of ra- 
tional processes, but because there is no standard sys- 
tem which all can employ, and the representatives of 
each nation will necessarily think in terms of the na- 
tional condition. But if experts are ignored, then 
they will supply ammunition to be used by the oppo- 
sition, which will attempt to defeat any compromise. 

The naval issue is primarily psychological. We 
believe that the British have steadily sought to re- 
tain supremacy. The British believe that while we 
have clamored for parity what we have demanded 
has amounted in fact to superiority. An agreement 
which amounted to recognition of practical equality, 
conditioned upon a reasonable compromise in ton- 
nage, would have a fair chance of adoption by Con- 
gress. But any solution of the ship question compli- 
cated by the freedom-of-the-seas issue might lead to 
new misunderstanding and fresh distrust. When we 
have settled the question of the character of the fleet 
we can discuss the use of the ships. But always one 
must reckon with the unwillingness of Congress to 
bind the country even to the vaguest partnership with 
the League in a matter of peace and war. 


IV. Reparations: The Young Plan 


HE FINAL AGREEMENT Of the experts who sat in 

Paris for four months, under the leadership of 
Owen D. Young, to resolve the problem of repara- 
tions, marks a very long step toward the removal of 
the last of the obstacles to the resumption of normal 
conditions in Europe. While it is true that the deci- 
sions of the experts must be ratified by the parlia- 
ments of Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, there is no good reason for believing that such 
sanction will be withheld. 

While the work is enmeshed in a vast net of tech- 
nical details, the main facts can be told simply. Un- 
der the Dawes Plan, which this year reached its nor- 
mal or maximum level, Germany was bound to pay 
something over $600,000,000 annually for a period not 
specified. Under the new arrangement—which in all 
justice should be known as the Young Plan—Germany 
will pay just under $492,000,000 for thirty-seven 
years. Thereafter, for twenty-one years, she will pay 
approximately $401,000,000, and in a final year about 
half that sum. Thus, immediately she will benefit by 
a reduction of more than $100,000,000 annually. 

This figure for annual payments represents the care 


and liquidation of a debt of $8,800,000,000, which is 
to be accepted as the total of reparations. It is to 
be contrasted with $25,000,000,000 fixed as the theo- 
retical sum at Paris, and with $32,000,000,000 which 
represented the findings of the original commission as 
to German liability. Together with the sums already 
paid by the Germans, it represents a grand total of 
perhaps $12,500,000,000, which has all along been held 
by many moderate and conservative judges as the 
maximum within reason. 

But of this annual payment of $492,000,000 less 
than a third, namely, $158,000,000, must be paid un- 
conditionally. The remainder may be temporarily 
withheld, provided German economic conditions dis- 
close a genuine inability to pay. Moreover, since 
$38,000,000 of this unconditional amount is ear- 
marked to cover certain fixed obligations, there re- 
mains but $120,000,000 which can be made the basis 
of a bond issue. This would represent something like 
$2,500,000,000, and is the sum which can be dis- 
tributed among the creditors to meet their costs of re- 
construction. All the rest must go to the United 
States to meet the costs of the various Allied debts. 
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Thus Germany agrees to pay unconditionally 
$2,500,000,000, which will be turned into cash and dis- 
tributed among the Allies, and $6,300,000,000, which 
will go to the United States. Thus, in fact, she under- 
takes—subject to the limits of her capacity—to pay 
the Allied debts to the United States, her payments to 
run parallel with those of the Allies to us. Save for 
France, no one of the creditor nations will receive any- 
thing considerable beyond its American obligation. 
As it is expected that the $2,500,000,000 will be 
promptly commercialized, the matter will shortly sim- 
mer down to a German payment and an American 
receipt. 

Since we have steadily refused, however, to permit 
any joining of debts and reparations, the Paris Com- 
mission has created an elaborate central bank, which 
will act as the trustee. Germany will pay over its 
obligations to the bank; the bank will distribute the 
payments. By virtue of this machinery the whole ad- 
ministrative staff created by the Dawes Plan dis- 
appears, and S. Parker Gilbert’s task is completed. 

When the bank begins to function, therefore, all 
financial supervision of Germany comes to an end. 
Moreover, it is tacitly understood that once the Young 
Plan has been duly ratified by Germany and her 
creditors, all Allied troops will be withdrawn from 
German soil and the last vestige of restraint upon 
Germany’s full sovereignty and liberty will vanish. 

That France, now assured of Germany’s paying 
sums materially in excess of what she owes the United 
States and Great Britain, will soon ratify the debt ac- 
cords made with both countries is generally expected. 
In the American case this is a matter of urgency, 
because unless the Mellon-Berenger accord is ratified 
before August 1 the French Treasury will have to find 
$400,000,000 to meet the debt incurred by the pur- 
chase of left-over war material bought from us in 
1919. Since Poincaré has already procured an opin- 
ion of the French court that he can ratify the debt 
agreement by decree, without parliamentary sanction, 
it is plain that his purpose to close the matter is al- 
ready fixed. 

That the French will, in the case of both the British 
and American debt settlements, add an interpretation 
to disclose their insistence that their payments shall 
be contingent upon German performance under the 
Young Plan, is to be expected. On the other hand, 
it is unlikely that they will seek to have the treaties 
themselves revised. As a consequence, their reserva- 
tions will have a unilateral character. 

Whether Germany can and will continue to pay this 
large sum for nearly two generations must remain a 
matter of speculation. That she can raise the neces- 
sary sums by domestic taxation cannot be doubted, 
for, aside from her reparations obligations, she is free 
of national debt. Thus the German national debt, 
with the Young Plan in force, will amount to no more 
than $9,000,000,000, against $38,000,000,000 for Brit- 
ain and $15,000,000,000 for France. But the real 
question is whether Germany can sell abroad goods 
and services enough to cover these payments. So far 
she has borrowed abroad all she has paid under the 
Dawes Plan, and still exports more than she imports. 
But her conditions are improving, and with the limit 
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of her obligations now determined it is not impossible 
that she can and will adjust herself to the task. 

As long as Germany does pay, British, French, 
Italian, and Belgian bitterness against the United 
States is likely to be lessened, for the payment of their 
American debts will be made by funds supplied by 
Germany. But the present solution marks the com- 
plete failure of the long European campaign for can- 
cellation of the debts owed the United States. Having 
failed to persuade us to cancel, although we have 
materially scaled down the totals, the Allies have at 
last been forced to settle with Germany and count 
upon German reparations to meet American debts. 

But in the larger sense the ratification of the debt 
accords, and the consequent evacuation of German 
soil, must together bring a real term to the World 
War. Nor can one deny the fact that it is time. It is 
almost fifteen years since the first German troops 
crossed the Belgian frontier in the opening days of 
August, 1914; we shall before long celebrate the elev- 
enth anniversary of the Armistice. For years peace 
and normal life have waited upon the liquidation of a 
war that has already become history. That a settle- 
ment has now been had must be the source of univer- 
sal gratification. , 

For myself, I cannot but believe that if MacDonald 
is able to retain power in Britain for a reasonable time 
after the reparations question is disposed of he will 
be able to dissipate much of the depression of recent 
years. Since Locarno in 1925—the fruit of the Labor 
statesman’s own work during his brief tenure of power 
—there has been a manifest halt. Even more, there 
has been a clear retrogression toward pre-war condi- 
tions. Between Germany and her former foes the 
reconciliation begun so brilliantly at Locarno and 
Thoiry has come to a complete pause. The presence 
of foreign troops upon German soil has been not only 
a hardship but an intolerable humiliation. 

That MacDonald possesses the capacity—as he has 
manifestly the desire—to give a new impulse to the 
pacification of Europe, he disclosed while in office in 
1924; and he has proved it out of office during all his 
public career. The question of peace in Europe turns, 
in the end, upon the single question of whether Ger- 
many will accept or reject the decisions of the last 
conflict. If, having recovered her freedom, she seeks 
to overset the present state of Europe, to establish a 
new set of alliances and dominate a new combination 
built upon dissatisfied states, then sooner or later 
Europe will be back in the 1914 morass. 

Today it is clear that there are two minds in Ger- 
many. The Stresemann policy of friendly association 
with France and Britain, after early success, has fal- 
len somewhat into disfavor as the armies of occupa- 
tion have remained and German humiliation has ap- 
peared to be unending. Tory foreign policy, under Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, seemed in German eyes no more 
than a return to the old Anglo-French Entente, which 
was directed mainly at Germany. But between a So- 
cial Democratic Chancellor in Berlin and a Labor 
Prime Minister in London, it is manifest that the 
bases of understanding are many. Thus, at the mo- 
ment, European conditions seem more promising than 
at any time since Locarno itself. 
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Institutions? 


“By HENRY DWIGHT CHAPIN, M.D. 


HILDREN ARE BROUGHT into the world one by 
one—never in droves. Nature evidently in- 

( : tended that they should be handled singly and 

not in mass. In another respect the human 
offspring differs from the lower animals: in the pro- 
longation of helpless infancy and the many formative 
years that follow. This long period is a time of ex- 
treme plasticity, when the status of the individual is 
no longer predetermined by the career of the ancestor. 
The longer the infancy and growing time of an animal, 
the longer the period of its teachability; a slow 
growth means an increase both in capacity for develop- 
ment and in all the higher attributes. 

John Fiske was the first to elaborate this view, and 
his is one of the greatest contributions to the law of 
higher evolution since the time of Charles Darwin; it 
not only throws a strong light on the methods of evo- 
lution, but places the greatest importance upon the 
first years as influencing the future development and 
usefulness of the individual. In the scheme of higher 
evolution the child stands preéminent, but the en- 
vironment must be right. 

All recent studies emphasize the very early years as 
of great importance in the future development of the 
individual. The first five or six years are biologically 
considered the most important ones of life. At that 
time the beginning organism has stamped upon it the 
possibilities of future vigor or of early degeneration. 
Hence it is at this period that individual oversight and 
care are of greatest importance. This naturally should 
take place in the family, which is the earliest human 
unit of association, antedating both church and state; 
the family stands at the very foundation of the com- 
plete fabric of civilization. As the best development 
of child life takes place in the individual home, every 
effort should be made to conserve and strengthen fam- 
ily life. This thought should have a compelling effect 
on parents. Love, apart from passion and selfishness, 
Is largely due to children; it has descended directly 
from them. 

The care of children becomes the great educator in 


the character of parents. Children give more than 
they take, if properly handled. They are the greatest 
civilizers and humanizers of the race The human 
child accomplishes what the offspring of the lower ani- 
mals never does—it acts as a developer of the affec- 
tions, it creates the true mother. 

At the present time there are many factors tending 
to disintegrate home and family, with most unfortu- 
nate results; any influence that weakens their status 
is at once disastrously reflected in the developing 
child. Parents are tending too much to shift the indi- 
vidual care of their children to mass efforts engineered 
by others. Many a father is so immersed in making 
money for his children’s wants that he has little or no 
time to study them in order to guide their mental and 
spiritual development in the right direction. The 
social engagements of the mother likewise leave no 
time for the children. Mass handling, therefore, steps 
in to take the place of parental culture. Little chil- 
dren are >acked off to boarding schools and summer 
camps, each in their proper season, and the whole duty 
of oversight is shifted to the pedagogue. It is time 
that more parents themselves attend to the difficult 
and serious work of raising their offspring. 

One of the evils of divorce, now unfortunately so 
prevalent, is the total disregard of the real interests of 
children. Breaking up the home and sending them to 
institutions, or handing them out from one parent to 
another in six-months’ shifts, have a most disastrous 
effect. What is much needed among all classes is more 
appreciation of the great responsibility of bringing 
children into the world and the necessity of giving 
them individual care in a wholesome, happy family 
life. This cannot be achieved by any kind of mass 
treatment. 


HE ABANDONED, dependent child has suffered most 

from handling in mass; his problem’ has been 
poorly solved. : 

A brief glance at the methods of handling dependent 


children may be of interest: Early in the last century 
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they were sent to poorhouses with or without their 
parents. As the results were unfortunate, they were 
next boarded out in a careless, haphazard manner. 
Baby farms, managed by ignorant women in squalid 
surroundings, produced a heavy physical and moral 
death rate. Older children were bonded over to fami- 
lies, without proper oversight, where they were fre- 
quently exploited. Next, large 
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does away with some of the evils, it should be the one 
of choice. Fortunately, numbers of institutions are 
now trying to imitate family conditions by cottage 
life. The old congregate system, where children are 
packed away in dormitories, should be abandoned. 
Every effort should be made to keep children out of 
the very large institutions when their commitment is 
necessary and unavoidable. 





institutions were founded to 
house the dependent children. 
The babies suffered most 
from this mass_ treatment, 
since the death rate was large 
and many were sick a great 
deal of the time from numer- 
ous cross infections. 

The reports of the State 
Board of Charities of New 
York show an annual mortal- 
ity of fully one-half of the 
young infants in asylums 
through the state. These bad 
results may not be due to 
lack of kindness or attention, 
but to the fact that the mass 
system is wrong. ~ 

Aside from sickness and 
death, this mass handling of 
the young frequently pro- 
duces other results. Some 
years ago a study was made 
of the effect of an institution 
upon the subsequent mental development of chil- 
dren. It concerned a model asylum for infants 
which had an exceptionally low death and sick rate; 
but later on, at the school age, 20 per cent. of the for- 
mer inmates were retarded three terms or more in 
their classes, and 62.4 per cent. showed an intelligence 
quotient under 90. In comparison, an examination of 
a number that had been boarded out 


SUN-BATHING ON A TENEMENT ROOF 


The United States is institution-rid- 
den, as far as the child is concerned; 
there are relatively more here than in 
any other country. In New York’ state 
alone over 30,000 children are being 
housed and trained in institutions. A 
large proportion are not orphans, but 
when they are, the Widows’ Pension Law 
should be evoked for they can be more 
efficiently and economically handled in 
some relative’s home. 

The obsession of certain rich men to 
build and endow orphan asylums, to per- 
petuate their names, should not be en- 
couraged. 





Mc SOCIAL STUDENTS consider that 
some form of boarding-out is the 
best solution of the difficult problem of 
the dependent child. As expert opinion 
is in such wide agreement upon stressing 
family homes, rather than institutions, 
much thought and effort should be ex- 
pended upon these problems. The prin- 
cipal difficulties consist first in selecting a suitable 
home, and next in exercising constant and proper 
supervision. Some plan that will conserve the benefits 
of boarding out and avoid its lapses and dangers is 
most desirable. 

After much observation and thought upon this ques- 
tion, the writer in 1902 devised the Speedwell Plan 
that aims to conserve the 








showed only 42.5 per cent. with an I. Q. 
under 90. This shows a not infrequent 
feature of mass treatment that cannot be 
disregarded. As far as the natural de- 
velopment of the child is concerned, a 
poor home is often better than a good 
institution. 

While older children do not suffer 
from institutional life as do infants, in 
mortality and morbidity, they are still 
under abnormal conditions from living in 
such a place. Their mass handling en- 
courages the loss of initiative and they 
tend to become little automatons. The 
spread of evil habits and associations can 
occur very easily under institutional au- 
spices. The late Thomas Mott Osborne 
once told the writer that many of his 
wards at Sing Sing and Auburn had their 
early training in institutions. 

There are times when it is difficult to 
keep children out of such places, but 








benefits and avoid the dan- 
gers of boarding-out ; and the 
scheme has been in successful 
operation ever since. Instead 
of selecting foster homes 
separated by wide distances, 
the Speedwell operates in 
units. The underlying idea 
of the unit includes a certain 
area in country or city that is 
sufficiently circumscribed to be 
accessible for easy communi- 
cation, and to allow the work- 
ers to become well acquainted 
with the personnel of the 
neighborhood. It may include 
the whole or part of a village, 
or a certain ward or district of 
the city. The size of the unit 
is optional, but it must not be 
too large to prevent proper 
oversight of the foster homes 








when unavoidable their stay should be 
as shortas possible. Since the cottage plan 


A SPEEDWELL BABY AND ITS 
FOSTER MOTHER 


as well as a knowledge of lo- 
cal conditions. The formation 
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Homes or Institutions? 5! 


of a unit next includes the selection of a number of 
promising homes, after a preliminary survey. Our ex- 
perience has shown that it is a mistake to be too fas- 
tidious at first in selecting homes. If the woman of the 
household has motherly instincts and healthy children 
of her own, it is safe to utilize the home. A porch, 
back yard, or some open space is most essential, as 
plenty of fresh air is an important fea- 


the locality who are familiar with the neighborhood 
and people. They help in raising money and supplies, 
assist in friendly visiting of the foster homes, acquaint 
themselves with neighborhood conditions, and in these 
and other ways exercise general supervision of the work. 

A further possibility of this endeavor may be to 
enable the well-to-do classes to envisage the life condi- 
tions of those less favored, 





ture 0: our work. 

There is then inaugurated a constant 
oversight, especially as to diet and hy- 
giene, on the part of a salaried physician 
and nurse who are familiar with this 
class of case and competent to deal with 
it. Efforts are made to train in each 
neighborhood a number of foster moth- 
ers, who by natural aptitude under in- 
struction, and by constantly taking deli- 
cate children into their homes, become 
quite expert in handling them under 
conditions totally unlike those found in 
institutions and far superior to them if 
judgment is based on results. 

The records kept of the children are 
uniform in all the units; they consist of 
careful histories on a card system show- 
ing the conditions and results obtained 
through care of the children. 

We also try to carry on an important 
educational work among the families 
taking our children. The constant over- 
sight of our doctor and nurse aims to 
help each foster mother in the care of her own children 
as well. The homes in which our children are placed 
are aided financially by the board and aided morally 
by the good advice and watchfulness of our trained 
observers. Thus the simple machinery that endeavors 
really and permanently to help the abandoned child 
will at the same time assist in educating each com- 
munity in which it operates 
in the intelligent care of its 
own ailing children. 

This by-product, involving 
improved social ideals and a 
higher standard of living, 
may be made a very impor- 
tant feature. The human ele- 
ment is important, and the 
system in order to attain its 
highest efficiency calls for 
high-grade workers who can 
idealize their efforts, as well 
as for good family homes 
where the boarded-out chil- 
dren will be reared under con- 
stant and intelligent supervi- 
sion. The emphasis is thus 
placed on human agents 
rather than on institutional 
bricks and mortar. 











A POOR HOME IS OFTEN BETTER 
THAN A GOOD INSTITUTION 


and thereby to develop hu- 
man relationships. It is un- 
fortunate that in a democracy 
such as ours one class fre- 
quently does not know how 
another class lives. 

The central Society keeps 
a general oversight of the 
various units. It tabulates 
their records, keeps track of 
vacancies so that children 
can be properly allotted, and, 
if necessary, supplements the 
financial needs of a beginning 
unit. There are now seven of 
these units in active opera- 
tion, and the system can be 
indefinitely enlarged by the 
simple multiplication of units 
that will all operate on the 
same plan. 

On the economic side it is 
much cheaper, as there are no 
overhead expenses for the 
operation of buildings that require constant repair, 
service, and supplies. In figuring institutional ex- 
pense, the original cost of plant and equipment as 
well as the remitted taxes are never included. The 
mounting cost of charitable work constitutes a serious 
menace. While efficiency must never be sacrificed to 
economy—the Speedwell Plan conserves both. Its 
death and sick rate, especially among 
young infants, is lower than that of the 
institution ; and its daily per capita cost 
is a little under two dollars, which is a 
half or a third of the usual institutional 
cost. 

The Speedwell has now been in suc- 
cessful operation for twenty-seven 
years; it has been trying to aid in the 
solution of a fundamental problem of 
child life—how family and home condi- 
tions can be safely conserved for the de- 
pendent child. It has offered a promis- 
ing solution of a baffling problem, and 
has made it respond to the pragmatic 
test; it has worked. 

Nothing can overshadow the funda- 
mental importance of having healthy, 
normal children. Whether they shali be 
future assets or liabilities depends large- 
ly on how the opening years are man- 
aged. The coming age is the children’s 
age; to obtain their full development, 








, | ‘HE LOCAL MANAGEMENT of 
each unit includes a com- 
mittee of women living in 


PLENTY OF FRESH AIR IS 
IMPORTANT 


physically, mentally and morally, they 
must have individual—not mass—care. 
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Citizens 


‘By BARBARA 
SHEFFIELD 


HIS IS A DAY of lamentations. Lawlessness is 

rampant. Insanity is increasing at an appalling 

rate. On every side are evidences of confusion. 

The situation has a humanitarian aspect as well 
as an economic one. Each year millions of dollars for 
institutions such as penitentiaries, reformatories, in- 
sane asylums, and hospitals of various sorts are ex- 
pended by the states—that means by us, the taxpayers. 
Thinking people have long realized that more empha- 
sis should be placed upon preventive work, and many 
splendid organizations have come into being with that 
purpose in view. 

One phase of preventive work whose recognition has 
been comparatively recent has to do with the infant 
and pre-school child. Our early years of life deter- 
mine our future, physically and psychologically. 
Many ills that manifest in later years may be traced 
back to infancy. And it is generally acknowledged by 
psychologists that most mental defects have their ori- 
gin in childhood. All over the country an earnest 
effort is being made to give the child a healthy start. 

A major problem has been that of the working 
mother. It has been estimated that $32 a week is the 
lowest possible budget for a family of four—two 
adults and two children. Often, for one reason or 
another, it is necessary for the mother to work for the 
partial or whole support of her family. She may be 
a widow or deserted ; the husband may not be able to 
supply the living wage due to seasonal employment, 
sickness, or inefficiency. To meet this problem the 
day nursery has come. 

The primary purpose of the day nursery was to 
provide a place for working mothers to leave their 
children. Although the conception of the functions of 
the nursery has grown enormously in the past few 
' years, there are still some which do not adequately fill 
that first requirement. Too many refuse to admit 
children under two years of age, and there is need for 
provision for babies as young as six and eight months. 
Again, many close half a day Saturday or all day 
Saturday, and for a month during the summer, while 
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the mother’s work goes on. That leaves no one to give 
proper care to the child. The brothers and sisters a 
few years older are not competent to do it, nor should 
they be deprived of their own playtime. 

There are some nurseries, however, that are con- 
scious of the great opportunities in their field. They 
employ a resident trained nurse and visiting physician 
who have charge of the health of the children. Physi- 
cal examinations are held regularly to see what prog- 
ress has been made. Nutrition is an important part 
of the program, with well-balanced rations for the 
children and special diets for those who need them. 
Fresh air and sunshine, rest and play, all do their 
share in keeping the child healthy. 

But more than that, the nursery is trying to deal 
with the whole child. There is the matter of the social 
and emotional development. The women in charge 
are trained psychologists. They study the child, his 
capacities, his background so that they may under- 
stand his reactions, help him to fit into his little world, 
and establish the proper habit formation so he may 
later on fit into the world at large. An outgrowth 
of the day nursery is the nursery school, which tries 
to do all these things and has a trained kindergarven 
worker as well. The day nursery fills a need in the 
economic system; it socializes the child but does not 
institutionalize him; it is a social force in the neigh- 
borhood where it exists, through its efforts to codper- 
ate with and educate the parents. 





















NE INSTANCE of what is being done in the crowded 
city districts for children whose mothers stay at 
home is shown in the Schermerhorn Playground of 
New York City. In the heart of what was known as 
Hell’s Kitchen is a space formerly occupied by three 
houses. This and the two adjoining houses, whose 
walls rise high on either side, belong nominally to the 
Children’s Aid Society, but in reality to the children 
and mothers of the neighborhood. The walls facing 
the enclosure are not bare and ugly. One is decorated 
with a fresco of the sea rolling in, children playing in 
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WHERE THERE IS NO PARK, JUST TEAR DOWN A FEW HOUSES 


the sand, an airplane flying hign overhead. Another 
carries the story of the little pigs that went to market. 
The east side has a country scene and a cobblestone 
house with steep gables. The whole gives an effect of 
perspective and fresh beauty quite in contrast to the 
squalor to be seen on the streets outside. 

Here any day scores of mothers can be seen with 
babies in their arms, sitting in rocking-chairs or on 
gaily decorated benches, watching their toddling in- 
fants play in the yard. The cobblestone house has a 
door which proves to be the entrance to the shelter. 
Chintzes and flower-boxes brighten the rooms. The 
mothers can come in here to nurse their babies and to 
rest. If their own tenements do not provide adequate 
facilities for cleanliness, they can use the tubs and 
showers provided for the babies and their mothers. 
There is an atmosphere of friendly informality which 
helps to secure the codperation of the mothers. 


a= IMPORTANT AGENCY is the free kindergarten 
that relieves the busy mother of care of her child 
for two or three hours a day and does for the youngster 
of four or five, whose mother stays at home, a good 
deal that is done by the nursery school with regard to 
hygiene, psychiatry, mental hygiene, habit-training, 
and education. The kindergartens usually have a 
nurse and visiting doctor and a social worker who has 
contact with the families. Medical clinics and dental 
clinics are held in connection with the school. Records 
are kept and progress noted at regular intervals. Chil- 
dred who enter are immunized against smallpox and 
diphtheria. Those suffering from anemia are fed a 
special diet luncheon at the school. Then there is the 
regular kindergarten training that stimulates the 
child’s incentive and creative instinct. Many of the 
little ones have to be taught to play with toys—they 
have never seen them before. 

The baby clinic is one of the biggest forces in the 
child’s favor as far as health is concerned. Illnesses 
and abnormalities can be discovered and checked, 
and conditions improved or cured. It is chiefly 


What shall we do 
with delicate children 
—and the children 


of working mothers? 


due to this work that infant 
mortality has decreased to such 
a remarkable degree. The sick 
child is cared for by the hospi- 
tal, but physicians find that the 
hospital is not a good place for 
a convalescent or delicaté child. 
If he is sent back to the dark and 
crowded tenement from which 
he came, to be cared for by a 
mother who has little knowledge 
of how to tend a delicate baby, he is likely to be re- 
turned to the hospital sick, perhaps to die. 

Convalescent homes have been founded which pro- 
vide proper care, sunshine, and fresh air; but they are 
not wholly satisfactory, for a child always responds 
better to individual care and there is always the possi- 
bility of cross infections. Dr. Chapin’s Speedwell 
plan is by far the best method for caring for convales- 
cent children, for it combines the advantages of indi- 
vidual care by experienced women and medical super- 
vision without the disadvantages of an institution. 

Every year there are hundreds of children, homeless 
temporarily or permanently, by reason of the death or 
desertion of one or both of the parents. Sometimes it 
is due to a strain upon the economic resources of the 
family. In times past these children would have been 
put into an orphan asylum, but we have found that the 
family is the normal medium in which to rear a child 
and that life in an institution usually produces a per- 
son unable to cope with life. For this reason a number 
of child-placing agencies have been organized. 

If there is a chance for rehabilitating the child’s 
family, he is put in the care of a selected family, where 
he can live until conditions are such that he can return 
home. During this time a social worker visits his 
foster-parents to see that he is being properly cared 
for. The child who is permanently homeless is placed 
with an adoption nursery or organization where those 
with few or no children of their own may find infants 
for adoption. On the one hand, a history of the child 
is kept as complete as it is possible to make it, and 
on the other excellent references are required of the 
prospective foster-parents. The field worker keeps 
track of the child until he is grown. 

These are just some of the ways in which people 
are trying to keep children normal, to give them nor- 
mal lives, and to increase the whole standard of our 
population. Children are the greatest potential assets 
of the state. These organizations are striving to give 
the child a chance and to give the United States a 
finer class of citizens. 
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“Ohe Airplane and the 
Average Man 





By HERBERT BRUCKER 
M* FLEW for the first 


time twenty-five years 
ago. Has fiying now become 
safe and practical for the 
average man? This article 
seeks the answer. 
—THE EDITOR. 


T ONE CORNER of a hayfield in New 
Hampshire’s mountains, on a 
sunny August afternoon in 
1919, stood an airplane. A 

handful of curious spectators 

watched its idling propeller flash 
yellow in the sunlight; and one of 
them, a college student on vaca- 
tion, clambered into the front cock- 
pit. He was given a helmet and 
glasses, and strapped in. 

“Mind if we spin down?” asked 









































the pilot. 

“Not at all,” answered his pas- 
senger, who had no notion of what spinning was. 

With a deep roar from the motor the propeller 
flashed swiftly. The plane lunged forward, bumped 
roughly over the meadow, rose into the air, and 
began a steady climb. As it was droning along sev- 
eral thousand feet over the hillside some minutes later, 
the motor’s roar ceased. The pilot shouted, “All right, 
hold your camera!” 

Suddenly the woods and meadows which had lain 
serenely beneath the plane appeared dead ahead, 
through the propeller. Trees, fields, roads, and houses 
began to whirl before the passenger’s eyes. The plane 
was stable enough, but the earth appeared to have lost 
its balance, and was whirling upward in space. Then, 
the passenger never knew quite how, the landscape 
once more slipped into its accustomed place below. 
That was the spin. A few minutes later the plane was 
once more bumping over its hayfield. 

On a day late in May of this year the same 
passenger, who happens to be writing these lines, again 
stepped into an airplane. This time there were no 
helmet and glasses, no separate cubbyholes for one 
pilot and one passenger. Instead, pilot and three pas- 
sengers sat in an enclosed limousine-like compartment. 
The pilot wore nothing more formidable than a neatly 
pressed brown suit and light felt street hat, and pas- 
sengers wore no hats at all. Conversation—in loud 
tones to be sure—was quite possible despite the fact 
that the motor pulled with 225 instead of 90 horse- 
power, as in the flight ten years before. And this 
plane of 1929 was no intricately rigged biplane, but a 
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2000 FEET UP 
The open-cockpit 
biplane, most popu- 
lar type of airplane 
in use today. The 
model above, with 
165 horsepower mo- 
tor, sells for $6370. 


FOLDED WINGS 
Several makers have 
designed their planes 
so that wings may 
be folded back. The 
plane at left can be 
parked in a space 10 
by 20 feet. 














monoplane whose wings could be folded neatly to save 
storage space and provide easy handling in a hangar. 


gece THESE TWO FLIGHTS lies a development 
which has made it safe and practical for the 
average man to fly. It is a development of enormous 
proportions, of which only the spectacular aspects 
have been impressed on the public. Nine of every ten 
Americans still consider flying a departure from nor- 
mal. They are interested, but they leave actual flying 
to those whom moving pictures call the intrepid heroes 
of the air. 

Nevertheless we read that a single manufacturer has 
ordered 250 airplane engines at one time. We note 
full-page newspaper advertisements of an airplane, as 
casual as automobile announcements. We are told 
that planes are sold, like radios and sewing machines, 
on the instalment plan. And the Department of Com- 

















IN THE CABIN 


A view of pilot’s seat 
and controls in a modern 
cabin plane. This type 
affords as much comfort 
and protection as a 
closed automobile. Note 
the automobile-type 
cranks to open windows. 


GOING UP 
‘The large photograph to 
the left shows a three- 
seated cabin monoplane 
in a steep climb. It 
costs 0. Cruising 
at 85 miles an hour, it 
will fly 600 miles on 50 
gallons of gasoline. 








If you wish to get quickly from place 
to place where there is no transport 
line; if you are a tax official or real- 
estate operator seeking a map show- 
ing every detail of town, city, or 
open country; if you are a manu- 
facturer hurrying some vital piece 
of machinery that your mill need 
not shut down; or if you are a 
farmer seeking to stamp out the 
boll weevil, then you turn to aerial 
service. It is the taxi business of 
the air, taking you anywhere for 





merce informs us that one month from now, in August, 
American airplanes carrying passengers, mail, express, 
and freight will fly, day in and day out, no less than 
seventy-five thousand miles a day. This includes only 
regular flights over time-table routes. It omits count- 
less thousands of private hops, sightseeing and taxi 
rides, business trips, and training flights which are 
made every day with no more fuss than a trip down- 
town in the family car. 

These are indications that airplane flying for the 
average man is practical. It is the kind of flying you 
don’t hear about, but on which the future of the 
aviation industry rests. 


Te THE AIRPLANE stands ready to serve the 
ordinary citizen in three ways—transport, aerial 
service, and private flying. Transport is doubtless the 
means by which most of us will be introduced to prac- 


tical aviation. It means flying over established air- 
ways on regular routes, much as trains run over rails 
on minute-to-minute schedules. It includes not only 
passenger-carrying, but also express, mail, and freight 
service. It is this kind of flying which, for $30, takes 
you from New York to Boston in three hours from 
hotel to hotel ; or which, for a nickel, carries your letter 
from New York to San Francisco in a day and a 
quarter. 

So vast are transport operations, and so rapidly are 
they growing, that there is not space here to treat 
them adequately. It is planned to do so in a subse- 
quent article devoted entirely to transport. 


business or for pleasure, making 
air photographs and maps, teaching you to fly, dust- 
ing your crops, and doing a variety of other tasks 
which only an airplane can perform. 

There remains private flying, the third way in which 
the airplane can serve you. In order to practise pri- 
vate flying to any great extent the American public 
must overcome its notion that an airplane is a museum 
piece to be gazed at but not possessed. It must learn 
to fly, or else hire pilots as it does chauffeurs. To be 
sure, there were some 3000 privately owned planes in 
this country last year—which means many more than 
that now. But not for a long time will any consider- 
able proportion of our population feel at home at the 
control stick of an airplane. 


I IS ESTIMATED that last year between 4500 and 5000 
airplanes were manufactured in this country, and 
that their total value was $75,000,000. The Department 
of Commerce, basing its reports on replies from approx- 
imately 95 per cent. of all manufacturers, sets the 
exact number of planes built in 1928 at 4345. By far 
the greatest number of these, 3114, were the familiar 
open-cockpit planes. Next came the newer cabin 
planes, which compare to the others as a sedan to a 
roadster, of which there were 902. There were 114 
large, multi-motored transport planes, 111 amphibians 
for landing on water or land, and eighteen seaplanes. 
According to another compilation, that of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, biplanes outnum- 
bered monoplanes by more than two to one. 

The most striking fact that emerges is the degree to 
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USING A PRIVATE LAWN AS A LANDING FIELD 
A light, three-place open monoplane, of the low-wing design now favored by some designers. 
Easily maneuverable, this plane actually landed on and took off from the lawn shown. lying 
19 miles on a gallon of gasoline with a 60-horsepower motor, the plane sells for $3600. 














THE FLYING EQUIVALENT OF THE FAMILY SEDAN 
Silk dresses and light sport suits may be worn in the cabin ship, a distinctly American contribution 
to aviation. The model shown seats four. With 165 horsepower motor, it costs $7500; with 225 
horsepower motor it costs $9500. The same maker offers six and eight passenger models. 
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THIS PLANE USES ORDINARY FURNACE OIL AS FUEL 


At the nose of this machine is shown the first Diesel engine adapted to airplanes. Though by no 

means perfected and ready for every-day use, great things are expected from the oil engine. It would 

cut fuel costs into fractions, offer less complicated machinery, and eliminate the danger of fire and 
explosion. The plane shown flew 650 miles from Detroit to Washington without a stop. 














A LIGHT BIPLANE FOR THE LAYMAN WHO FLIES 

This is one of two popular English planes now being manufactured in this country. Equipped 

with slotted wings, it has added safety maneuverability. It will cruise at 85 miles an hour, and 

easily carries two passengers and baggage. It costs $4740; and upkeep for 20,000 miles of flying a 
year is about $1400 excluding depreciation. 
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which aviation has passed from the 
hands of the Army and Navy into 
those of the civilian. In 1921 only 
302 airplanes were built in the en- 
tire country, and every one of them 
went to the military services. Last 
year, of the 4500 to 5000 produced, 
only 1219, or roughly one-fourth, 
went to Army and Navy. 

A further sign that aviation has 
left the shelter of military service 
is the rush of capital to its support. 
During the last two years money 
has poured into the industry, with 
prominent financiers taking the 
lead. The public, convinced that 
there is money in the game, even 
though it prefers to let others do 
the flying, has rushed in via Wall 
Street. It is interesting to note 
that while manufacturers with gov- 
ernment contracts have been able 
to pay dividends, the majority of 
others have not yet made money. 
Capital rushes in, nevertheless, 
looking for boom days to come, 
when further expansion shall have 
made the present hustle and bustle 
seem petty. 

This rush of gold into the air 
has brought the familiar picture of 
consolidation and merger. The 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce lists 242 concerns in the in- 
dustry. But apparently many of 
them went into business with more 
enthusiasm than prospects for suc- 
cess. When all who were listed 
were asked for information on 
which to base this article, about 
one-fifth of the letters were re- 
turned because postal authorities 
could not find the concerns ad- 
dressed. Many others reported 
only experimental or small-scale 
production. 

At the same time there have 
emerged four great groups which 
now dominate the industry. These 
are the United Aircraft and Trans- 
port Corporation, the Keys group 
of manufacturers and operators, the 
Hoyt interests, and the Aviation 
Corporation. These combinations, 
either closely organized or codper- 
ating through stock ownership, in- 
clude manufacturers of planes and 
engines both large and small, trans- 
port and service operators, and fly- 
ing schools. They include many 
names well known in the industry, 
but omit about sixty independent 
concerns, many of them with names 
equally well known. Possibly a 
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fifth great group will emerge from 
among them. Certainly it is prob- 
able that the experience of the 
automobile industry will be dupli- 
cated. The little fellow, if strong, 
will be drawn into a powerful 
group. If weak, he will fall by the 
wayside. 

This is, in outline, the industry 
which proposes to earn its living 
by selling the ordinary man either 
airplanes or flights in airplanes. 
But the public will not patronize 
the air in numbers until convinced 
that neither broken bones nor 
funerals will result. 


ELL, THEN, HOW SAFE is it to 

fly? There is no answer to 
that question. It depends entirely 
on how, and in what, you fly. With 
a plane not approved by the gov- 
ernment, or with an unskilled pilot, 
in hazardous weather or territory 
—or with all three—the chances of 
safety are not good. On the con- 
trary, the chances of a crash are 
excellent. With a safe craft and 
pilot doing sane flying, the chances 
of trouble are no greater than when 
you take a Sunday automobile 
drive. 

Life-insurance companies would 
like to have an accurate answer to 
this question of safety. They no 
longer exclude airplane deaths from 
the accidents for which they pay 
insurance, but they lack compre- 
hensive figures on which to base 
their rates for professional aviators. 
At present the companies which of- 
fer this insurance ask an additional 
premium of about $25 per thousand 
for those whose daily business it is 
to fly. This is high, perhaps doub- 
ling the normal life insurance rate 
for a healthy young man of twenty- 
five. 

There are other yardsticks which 
measure the danger of leaving the 
ground. Consider the Navy. Here 
flying does not depend so much on 
the desire for safety as the demands 
of the task in hand. Yet in two 
days’ operations last February the 
Navy flew 350 planes an average 
of four hours each. This meant 
1400 hours in the air, or 140,000 
miles flown. There was not one 
casualty. 

Or take a long-time experience 
of the Navy. In the fiscal year 
1921-’22 there were 2,500,000 miles 
flown and fourteen naval fliers 
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800 HORSEPOWER OF FLYING EFFICIENCY 
This type of plane provides swift and practical transportation for the modern business executive. 
A development of the craft in which Clarence Chamberlin flew to Germany, it seats six, and has 
dual controls. With a high speed of 145 miles an hour, the plane cruises at 122. It costs $14,950. 











NEW YORK TO CHICAGO IN EIGHT HOURS 

With its cruising speed of 100 miles an hour, a plane of this type can carry four passengers from one 

of the country’s two largest cities to the other in nearly one-third the time of the fastest extra-fare 
train. The model shown, with 110 horsepower motor and steel propeller, costs $7150. 
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HOLDER OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RECORD 

A plane of this make flew from San Diego to New York in 18 hours and 21 minutes. Another was 

used by Capt. Hubert Wilkins in flying from Alaska to Spitzbergen last year. Above is shown 

the commercial adaptation of these planes, which, seating four beside the pilot, includes a folding 
desk, portable typewriter, lavatory, and luggage compartment as standard equipment. 








a. 





THE MODERN PLANE IS AT HOME ON THE WATER 


Most makers now provide water-landing gear for their planes, should customers demand it. The 
make shown above is popular where lakes and rivers provide convenient landing fields for planes so 
equipped. It may be had with either wheels or pontoons, and its wings fold back against the 
It is made in four and six-passenger sizes. 





fuselage when not in use. 
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killed. In 1927-’28 there were 13,728,600 miles flown 
and twenty-eight killed. In other words, the number 
of deaths per million miles flown has dropped to one- 
third in six years. The record last year was 392,300 
miles flown for each death. To answer the question 
how safe is the airplane, then, one can say this: that 
on the basis of the difficult flying done last year by 
naval aviators a man could fly 392,200 miles—which 
would take him nineteen years, even if he were a 
frequent flyer—before he would be killed. 

This general conclusion is borne out by the Army’s 
experience. Although the amount of Army flying has 
almost tripled in seven years, the number of fatali- 
ties has shrunk to one-third. Last year there was, 
approximately, a death for every 351,700 miles flown. 
Roughly this indicates that an average man could 
fly—on military tasks and in intricate military maneu- 
vers—some seventeen and a half years before having 
a fatal crash. 

The air mail, with its pressure of getting through in 
fog, rain, or snow, day or night, is by no means so safe 
as properly regulated civilian flying. Perhaps because 
it does not require maneuvering and formation flying 
it is less hazardous than military aviation. Certainly 
the figure set up by government mail flyers in 1927, the 
last full year before the air mail was turned over to 
private contractors, shows how safe flying can be 
made, even under the rigorous demands of the postal 
service. The record shows no less than 2,583,006 miles 
flown with but a single fatality. A man who flies 
with great frequency has perhaps 200 hours, or 20,000 
miles, in the air a year. At this air-mail rate of cas- 
ualty, then, our continually flying private citizen could 
fly for 129 years before he would be killed. And pri- 
vate flying should be safer than mail flying, which 
neither rain nor snow nor gloom of night may halt. 

An experience more nearly like that of the American 
who flies for his own pleasure or business, however, is 
that of the Canadian Light Airplane Clubs. These 
clubs were formed last year, with government subsidy, 
to promote civilian flying. By the end of the year 
there were fifteen of them. During 1928 their com- 
bined membership of 2403 made a total of 25,357 
flights lasting 8124 hours—presumably 812,400 miles 
of airplane travel. Much of this was student flying, 
far more dangerous than the flying of qualified pilots ; 
yet the total number killed 
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these accidents, however, happened to licensed craft in 
properly controlled flying. During the last six months 
of the year, for example, scheduled flying on regular 
airways caused only 7.7 per cent. of the total number 
of deaths and injuries. And for purposes of com- 
parison it might be pointed out that grade-crossing 
accidents alone, last year, took 2568 lives, and injured 
6667 persons. 

In promoting sane flying the Department of Com- 
merce has been doing heroic work during the last three 
years. It is now issuing certificates to manufacturers 
to show that it has approved the planes so certified. 
It is licensing individual planes which are airworthy, 


and licensing pilots in three classes according to their . 


ability. Also it has set up rigid air traffic rules, and is 
promoting airways. In time this effort must make 
flying safer than it is now. Meanwhile it is well to 
heed the warning of a member of the industry, Fred 
F. Marshall, who has said: 

“Fool-proof airplanes are not being built today, nor 
will they be built tomorrow. It is doubtful if anyone 
can picture in the next ten years an airplane that will 
be safe in the hands of even an intelligent novice 
under any number of conditions met in everyday fly- 
ing.” 

RANTED THAT the ordinary man has made up his 
mind that it is safe for him to fly, how does he 
go about it? Here comes a difficulty. Learning to fly 
is not comparable to learning to drive a car. It isa 
little like learning to ride a bicycle—but vastly more 
expensive both in time and money. To be trusted by 
himself in the air, the private flier should have a 
minimum of twenty hours experience, which at a good 
school costs $600. With that he can get his private 
license. If he has a wife and child interested in his 
remaining alive, he should take fifty hours, and that 
at a first-class flying school. In money this costs about 
$1300; in time about six months. 

Nor must our average man think, when he has had 
his fifty hours, that he is fit to fly the mails or a 
transport ship. For that a minimum of 200 hours is 
necessary, hours which include acrobatics, flying in fog 
and at night, navigation, practice in piloting many 
different kinds of ships, and perhaps actual transport 
experience as auxiliary pilot—for the tri-motored trans- 

port is no more like the 





was three. This means 
270,800 miles of flight per 
death. But perhaps this 
experience is too limited to 
give accurate safety figures. 

It must be admitted that 
the optimistic figures of 
Army, Navy, mail, and the 
Canadian clubs apply only 
to properly regulated fly- 
ing. There were, in all the 
United States last year, 
1062 accidents in civilian 
flying. Three hundred and 
eighty-four persons were 
killed and 709 injured. 
Only a small fraction of 





How Civilian Flying Has Grown 


Based on statistics from the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 


light plane than a five-ton 
truck is like a Ford road- 
ster. Among the hundreds 
of flying schools in the 
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have pilots with a minimum 
of 1000 hours in the air. 
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All this means that learning to fly is neither cheap 
nor easy. Yet if Americans are to take to the air in 
any numbers, they must be willing to meet the price 
which safety demands. There is no short cut to skill 
in the air. 

It is estimated within the industry that this year 
will see 10,000 planes manufactured in this country, 
though a lay observer might feel that 8500 or 9000 
is a more accurate figure. If these planes are to get 
off the ground there must be 
someone to fly them. On last 
May 11 there were 6086 active 
licensed pilots in the United 
States ; and one week before that 
the permits issued to student 
flyers had reached no less a fig- 
ure than 15,518. Possibly a suf- 
ficient number of these will ac- 
quire skill enough to win licenses 
before the year is over, provid- 
ing a pilot for each plane ex- 
pected to be made in the country 
this year and not exported. But 
this is doubtful. 

To distinguish between the 
varying abilities of flyers, the 
Department of Commerce now 
issues four kinds of licenses for 
interstate air traffic: transport, 
limited commercial, industrial, 
and private. Schools in which 
to train these pilots are a prob- 
lem. At present they are for the most part in a 
gradual process of reorganization. The Department 
of Commerce is rating those which request it—both 
ground schools giving preliminary instruction, and fly- 
ing schools—according to the kind of license their 
students will be qualified to obtain. Hitherto, just as 
too many Americans have been ready to take a ride in 
any old plane along any roadside, too many students 
have been ready to take the air at the end of a ten- 
hour course, offered at the best schools for about 
$300. It is not enough to be able to keep a plane on 
an even keel, and to bring it down on a broad flying 
field. The public will never take to the air until those 
who guide its planes are thoroughly drilled in avoid- 
ing the dangers that exist. And for that the licenses 
given by the government must be taken as a minimum 
that is close to the danger line. 


Radically different 


vertically. 


ire NOW THAT our average man has decided that 
with proper precautions it is safe for him to fly; 
that he has put in his fifty hours at flying school, and 
knows the thrill of riding the skies—always with care 
to do nothing foolish. He will want to buy a plane of 


his own. Just what, in this tenth year of post-war 
aviation, can he get ? 

The array of shining, brightly colored models of- 
fered for sale is as varied as that in the automobile 
market, and prices are even more varied. The’ cheap- 
est plane listed is a tiny two-place 23-horsepower 
monoplane, which costs $690. At the other end of the 
Scale is a three-motored, twenty-passenger giant of 
90-foot wingspread and 1575 horsepower, which can 


IS THIS THE PLANE OF THE FUTURE? 
The autogiro, developed by the Spaniard de la Cierva. 
eens the usual airplane, it lands 
almost vertically, and may be developed so as to rise 
An American manufacturer has acquired 
the right to produce it in this country. 


be had for $85,000. The ordinary man will want 
something in between—say a three-place open plane 
with a 90-horsepower engine. There are many makes 
of these, selling for about $3000. 

There is also something new and more attractive to 
tempt our prospective purchaser—the cabin ship, with 
its glass-enclosed passenger compartment, tastefully 
decorated and fitted out, down to automobile windows 
and vanity case, as meticulously as a fine motor car. 

This is a distinctly 

American development 

of the last four years 

which, despite compara- 

tively limited production 

until now, promises in 
time to dominate the market. 
With the cabin ship, as we have 
seen, one can fly hatless in per- 
fect comfort, and in white flan- 
nels if one wishes. But the 
cost is considerably more than 
for an open ship of the same 
capacity and power. 

Both open and cabin planes 
are descended from the war- 
time JN-4 or Jenny, the train- 
ing plane which, sold for per- 
haps $500 to ex-army fliers by 
the government, kept aviation 
alive in the seven lean years 
that followed the War. The 
Jenny was a two-place open- 
cockpit biplane, under-powered, slow, and dangerous 
by the standards of 1929, but a marvel in its day. 

Most open-cockpit planes are its direct descendants 
in type, though they are vastly improved in strength 
and performance. These planes, costing with 90- 
horsepower engines from $2500 to $3500, can carry 
three persons about 450 miles at 85 miles an hour, 
using 45 gallons of gasoline. They can fly at 100 or 
110 miles per hour at a pinch, climb to an altitude of 
12,000 or 13,000 feet, and land nicely at 35 or 40 miles 
an hour. The same type of plane with refined design, 
and with 225-horsepower motor like the one that car- 
ried Colonel Lindbergh across the Atlantic, will cost 
perhaps $7500. It will maneuver with noticeably 
more speed and assurance in the air, cruise at 115 
miles, and reach a top speed of 135. It will, however, 
need about 65 gallons of gasoline to reach—at its 
higher speed—the limit of its 600-mile radius. 

Cabin ships, most of which are monoplanes, came 
into prominence two years ago when Colonel Lind- 
bergh made his Paris flight in a specially adapted 
plane of this type. They now carry from three to 
twenty passengers, with larger ones soon to appear. 
Most of them range from four to eight-passenger ca- 
pacity. One well-built four-passenger model costs 
$8950, while a similar five-passenger design of differ- 
ent make sells for $12,200. Both have the 225-horse- 
power motor made famous by the Spirit of St. Louis. 
They will reach 125 or 130 miles an hour, cruise at 
105-108 miles, and will fly 600 and 700 miles, respec- 
tively, before their 70 and 80-gallon tanks run dry. 

A still more distinguished development is the cabin 
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amphibian, either monoplane or biplane. One three- 
passenger, 100-horsepower: model sells for $7000. A 
more ambitious eight-passenger make, of 525 horse- 
power, with a luxurious cabin that includes a lavatory, 
costs $26,700. Finally, there is a twin-motored giant 
of performance and luxury, which can carry more 
than a ton of passengers or freight. It costs, depend- 
ing on appointments, about $50,000. 

Motors for the hundred and thirty-odd craft now 
on the market are made, for the most part, by com- 
panies other than the builders. Making a good air- 
plane motor is a difficult task calling for specialized 
effort. Here the industry is only now outgrowing its 
post-war dependence on old army stock. For years 
builders have had to depend on the renowned OX-5, 
which powered the equally famous Jenny, because war 
surplus models in quantities so huge as to cause won- 
der where they all came from were so cheap. Though 
costing the Government about $3400, they were sold, 
new and untouched, for as little as $250. This motor, 
still good in design though heavy by comparison with 
present models, is a water-cooled V-type outgrowth of 
a motorcycle engine with which Glen Curtiss, its de- 
signer, traveled 137 miles an hour on a motorcycle in 
1908. Many a plane still putters along behind its 
OX, and a few new ones are being sold. But by the 
summer of 1930 that motor will have gone the way 
of the Jenny. 

Prominent in superseding it has been the radial, air- 
cooled motor developed under the wing of our military 
services. This type now dominates the American 
market—particularly the models made by two large 
manufacturers. The products of these two concerns 
range from 165 to 525 horsepower. One maker has 
built 1214 of them, the other 3848; and this year’s 
estimated production for both is 6000. Beside these 
there are perhaps half a dozen other reliable engines, 











DESIGNED FOR AIR, LAND, AND SEA 
A three-seated amphibian—or amphibion as some spell it—over a flying 
field. Both the boat body for water and the wheels for land are clearly 
visible. When used as a seaplane, the wheels are drawn up out of the way. 
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mostly in the 60, 80, and 100 to 110 horsepower classes, 

Our average man must remember that in both en. 
gines and planes there is a wide difference between the 
products of established, reputable makers and those 
on the fringes of the industry. Certain rigid qualifi- 
cations, such as a welded steel fuselage, wheel brakes, 
adjustable stabilizer, and above all the Approved 
Type Certificate granted by the Department of Com. 
merce, should be insisted on by the buyer. 

But our average man who has learned to fly will 
know these things. If he has not learned he should, 
like the early motor-car owner who did not drive, ask 
the advice of one who knows. 

Be: BUT IT’s NOT original cost, it’s upkeep that is 

expensive.” Thus spoke the skeptical observer 
of early automobiles; and thus speaks the skeptical 
observer of modern airplanes. This can be said for his 
argument, that maintenance of a plane is not cheap, 
Yet per passenger carried, and distance covered, it is 
not much more expensive than motoring. Indeed with 
airplanes it is the first cost that is high, and the main- 
tenance which is reasonable. 

Fortunately several companies have counted pen- 
nies long and carefully, so that we know what flying 
costs. One company running a transport service from 
Detroit to Chicago and from Detroit to Cleveland 
based its figures on more than a million miles of fly- 
ing. The planes were tri-motored metal monoplanes, 
large enough to carry twelve passengers and two 
pilots. The cost came to 70 cents an airplane mile. 

For a smaller cabin monoplane, like those already 
described, costs are naturally lower. One manufac- 
turer of a six-passenger, 300-horsepower closed model 
has figured running expenses on a basis of hours flown, 
varying from 250 hours to 1500 hours a year. His 
expenses per passenger mile come to 9% cents for a 
250-hour year, and drop to 2.9 cents for a 1500-hour 
year. This comes to about $11,800 a year if one flies 
25,000 miles, or $21,800 if one flies 150,000 miles. 

Another manufacturer,-who sells a four-seated cabin 
monoplane with a 165-horsepower motor, finds that 
the overall cost of flying it comes to 15 cents an air- 
plane mile, or 5 cents a passenger mile. This figure 
is based on 1000 hours, or 100,000 miles, of flight. It 
means, including depreciation and pilot, a yearly cost 
of about $15,000. It must be remembered that the 
private flyer, as distinct from the transport company, 
will hardly fly a quarter that distance in a year. 

Naturally for a smaller open plane expenses are still 
lower. If the pilot is dispensed with, from $3000 to 
$5000 a year can be saved in salary. There are avail- 
able figures for using a light English two-place open 
sport biplane, now being made in this country. 
Abroad, where gas is dear and landing fees are 
charged, but where labor is cheaper, the actual upkeep 
cost for 21,250 miles of flying, not including deprecia- 
tion, was found to be, roughly, $1500. This comes to 
about 7% cents an airplane mile, or, if both cockpits 
are always occupied, 314 cents a passenger mile. And 
that, of course, is cheap. 

Of course there is more to maintaining a plane than 
paying expenses. Hitherto fliers in trouble have often 
been like the early motorist who broke a spring twenty 
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miles from the nearest blacksmith. There is still about 
as much to be done in organizing service for planes 
as has been done by garage men in replacing the black- 
smith. If your private flyer, for example, decides to 
set his ship down on a pleasant New England hayfield 
bordering an inviting golf course, but misjudges his 
landing so that he crumples a wing against a tree, he 
may have to wait several long weeks for a new wing. 
The chances are now, fortunately, that his new wing 
will fit; for modern construction calls for building 
planes on master jigs, so that all parts are identical, 
and interchangeable where possible. 

A beginning has been made on nation-wide servicing 
of planes. A flying service associated with one of the 
old and reliable manufacturers is setting up a chain 
of airports in twenty-five important cities. Here, 
whether he wants merely gasoline and a wash or a new 
landing gear and complete motor overhaul, the flyer 
can drop in and get standard service, repairs, and parts 
immediately at standard rates. 


we THE cost of buying and flying a plane what 
it is, one wonders where even in this land of 
material blessedness our plane owners come from. 
Where, for example, are the men who are going to buy 
the 10,000 planes promised by the industry for 1929? 

Undoubtedly the great majority of them are in the 
business of flying. They are operating companies, 
transport or service concerns which buy from five to 
a hundred planes a year. Or they are individuals who 
give instruction, and carry passengers on a joy-ride or 
taxi basis. Both classes of plane owners use their 
machines commercially. Aviation has yet to arrive on 
a part-time or pleasure basis. 

Yet there is already a surprising number of men, 
and of business concerns, owning their own planes. 
Business groups with widespread territory between 
factory and factory, or office and market, or with 
special needs in deliveries or promotion, find it profit- 
able to have planes of their own. 

Likewise there is a growing number of individuals 
who own planes and fly them purely for pleasure. No 
one knows just how large this group is, but judging 
from the number of small planes on the market, the 
industry believes that it will grow. There is even an 
organization to promote it. This is the Aviation Coun- 
try Clubs, a single, carefully worked-out organization 
which plans to cover the country. It expects to put ten 
centers—all combining airport and country club—into 
operation before the end of the year. 

Possibly we shall never see the day when each 
comfortably-off citizen has his plane as he now 
has his car. The need for universal flying has not 
made itself felt, and since airplanes must have airports 
as surely as boats must have water, it may be that, like 
the number of motorboats, the number of planes will 
be limited. Certainly the dream of flivver airplanes 
must remain a dream, at least as long as planes develop 
along the lines they have followed since the first 
Wright plane soared over the sands at Kitty Hawk. 

True, there is the autogiro, windmill plane of a 
Spanish inventor. This two-place plane has landed 
almost verticaliy, and more recently been developed to 
rise almost vertically after a run of only a few yards. 
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THE NAVY TRIES THE SLOTTED WING 

Here is shown, in open position, the wing slot which has been found to 
provide control in situations that would threaten a spin and perhaps a 


crash for the ordinary airplane. Already it is offered as standard equip- 
ment on two planes produced in this country. 





It has flown from London to Paris, and from Philadel- 
phia to Washington. It is being experimented with in 
this country by one company, while another is under- 
taking to adapt the principle to a larger transport ship. 
So, too, there is the Diesel engine. Too heavy in the 
past for flight, one company has brought it so far that 
a Diesel-powered plane flew without stop from Detroit 
to Washington, 650 miles—on fuel which cost $4.68. 

For the most part, however, it seems—so far as we 
can see now—that planes will improve, as they have in 
the past, without overnight changes in principle. They 
will become more rugged, and more capable. Already 
they are far more stable and less tricky in flight. In- 
ventions like the automatic wing slot, which lessens 
the fatal threat of losing flying speed, are providing 
control where formerly there was a helpless spin end- 
ing inacrash. Mufflers and cabin insulation are quiet- 
ing the roar of powerful motors. Airports are springing 
up everywhere. Radio and radio telephone are making 
it possible for the flier to talk to ground stations as 
one housewife telephones to another—and that means 
ample warning of fog or storm ahead. 

So the wings of the industry fly on. There lies ahead 
no sudden era of the air. Instead there appears to be 
coming, surely, a gradual increase in familiarity with 
and reliance on the airplane. Our average man is 
coming to know it. He is learning its failings as well 
as -its marvelous gifts in speed, convenience, and 
pleasure. He is coming to understand-that it must be 
treated with care and respect ; he is learning also that 
the heart throb that comes with stepping for the first 
time into this strange contraption with its fearsome 
noise is not a warning of actual danger, but merely a 
distrust of the unfamiliar. He has, in short, started 
down the long road that leads to the day when the 
airplane cabin will be as familiar to him as the friendly 
seat in train or motor car. 





“Ohe New British Empire 


By SIR ESME HOWARD 


Ambassador from Great Britain 


CHANGE has come about, almost unnoticed, 


in the structure of the British 


Empire. 


Though a direct result of the Great War, it is c 


OR ONE WHO, like myself, : 
Fr born away back in 4 good-will. 
the now despised times 

of Queen Victoria, there 
are few days of the year 
which are more laden with 
pleasant memories than the 24th of May, the Queen’s 
birthday, which has later become established in the 
popular mind as Empire Day. 

The wiseacres of today may rail at the Victorian 
Era as they will, but it will sooner or later come to 
be appreciated once more as a great and spacious time, 
and also for a large number of inhabitants of the 
British Isles a very happy time. It is, of course, 


natural to sigh for the joys of the days of youth. But 
there is more in it than that. I doubt if at any time 
persons of moderate fortune could live, all things con- 
sidered, more pleasantly than in the last forty years 
of the reign of Queen Victoria, which happened to be— 


fortunately for me—the first forty years of my own 
life. In those days men still had leisure. They could 
even be at one and the same time statesmen, business 
men, landowners, scholars, sportsmen, and _philan- 
thropists, all in one. It was not necessary to special- 
ize. One could achieve a considerable measure of suc- 
cess—not perhaps supreme success, but at least 
enough to make life quite pleasant—by turning from 
one source of interest to another and sucking honey 
from all. 

Disraeli was a prolific author and man of letters. 
Gladstone was a great classic scholar and writer be- 
sides being a statesman and landowner managing his 
own property. But the most conspicuous example of 
this versatility was perhaps Lord Rosebery, the last 
surviving Victorian Prime Minister, of whose death a 
few days ago I learned with the greatest regret. A 
master of English and a man of letters of high merit, 
a gifted and graceful speaker and maker of epigrams, 
a keen patron of the turf—he was the only man who 
ever as Prime Minister won the Derby—a wealthy 
landowner and peer and yet a lifelong Liberal by up- 
bringing and by conviction, and at the same time a 
firm believer in the maintenance and continuity of the 
British Empire, he was one of the most typical and 
arresting figures of those pleasant Victorian days. 

Most Liberals of that day were what we used to call 
Little Englanders. Men of this school of political 
thought held as a cornerstone of their creed that the 
Empire must fall to pieces, and therefore that it was 
no use, it was even criminal waste of public money, 
for the home government to assist the development 
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political revolution accomplished in perfect peace 
What it means was stated by Am- 
bassador Howard before the British Commonwealth 
Club of New York, on Empire Day. Since his 
audience then was necessarily limited, we believe it 
useful to print the statement here.-—THeE Epitor. 


of the Empire. Even English- 
men of wide vision were then 
only just beginning to realize 
that this marvelous heritage, 
which their ancestors had ac- 
quired in the usual happy-go- 
lucky English way, had before it the possibility of 
future greatness undreamed of by its founders. These 
Englishmen of wide vision, the greatest of whom was 
Cecil Rhodes, who believed in the devolution of the 
Empire and its establishment as a Federation of In- 
dependent Nations, were always denounced by the 
Little Englanders as‘men who wanted to sacrifice the 
interests of dwellers in the United Kingdom for mys- 
terious ambitions in distant lands. 


A I REMEMBER those last years of Queen Victoria, 
that was the great struggle of high politics of the 
time in England, and it was a memorable struggle. 
The history of it has not yet been properly written. 
When it is, Lord Rosebery will stand out as a pro- 
tagonist of the Imperialist par excellence. His great 
opponent in the Liberal party, Sir William Harcourt, 
will ever be remembered as the champion of Little 
Englandism. Then came Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
with his policy of possible Customs Union or Imperial 
Preference for the Empire, which had long been a 
dream of many who called themselves Imperial Fed- 
erationists. The aim of this school was undoubtedly 
greater unity and centralization. Many younger men, 
believing in the future of the Empire, adopted their 
ideas as their rallying slogan. 

Though I myself was fully as keen as any at that 
time for tariff reciprocity within the Empire, I can see 
now that had it been passed and maintained in the 
form they proposed as a pillar of Empire it might 
easily have led to the falling-in of the whole structure. 

No—there was only one way by which the Empire 
could be maintained, and that is the way in which it 
has been maintained to this day. That way was by 
removing all semblance of constraint from every one 
of the great self-governing partners, by avoiding even 
the appearance of imposing on this or that member of 
the Commonwealth some arrangement which it did 
not feel to be in the interest of its own free develop- 
ment, nor in accordance with its own ideas of what 
was for its own prosperity or happiness. 

By the mercy of Providence, we can hardly say 
how, all this has gradually come about. Even out of 
the very tragedy and welter of the World War the 
British Empire arose—no longer as an Empire—but 
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Phenix-like in another form, as the greatest and first 
Commonwealth of Sister Nations that the world has 
ever seen. 

Not long ago I read an article by a French writer, 
who, though he was anonymous, I believe to have 
been the well-known author of “America Comes of 
Age,” André Siegfried. If he was not M. Siegfried 
I make my apologies here and now to either or both. 
He states, I believe quite truly, that the first concep- 
tion of the great commonwealth of free states, which is 
often still called the British Empire, originated in the 
brain of Cecil Rhodes. He was the real Imperialist 
of the new type and therefore very much suspect to 
the Imperialists of the old type, of the George the 
Third pattern, who still existed in the Victorian Era, 
as well as to the Little Englanders who could never 
understand him. As early as 1883 he declared that he 
believed in confederated states being each practically 
an independent republic and yet having all the privi- 
leges of the tie with the Empire. 

This prophecy was realized, as Siegfried points out, 
in the ninth resolution of the Imperial War Confer- 
ence of 1917 which was headed “upon a full recogni- 
tion of the Dominions as autonomous Nations of an 
Imperial Commonwealth.” In those words, “autono- 
mous Nations,” it seems to me everything is contained 
and implied. You may call them Dominions or what 
you will, but they are really Nations today as much as 
the inhabitants of Great Britain or the inhabitants of 
the United States. They are in every sense as free 
and as independent as Great Britain herself. As to 
their political status, the fact that they still recognize 
one sovereign does not alter that fact. 


r THE worps of the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
which set the seal on this momentous and astound- 
ing political evolution—perhaps the most astounding 
of our time because accomplished in perfect amity 
round a table in London—in the words of the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, all the partners in this great Com- 
monwealth “are autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
one to another in any aspect of their domestic or ex- 
ternal affairs.’ M. Siegfried rightly declares that 
there is now a gréater measure of moral unity than 
ever existed before, but this does not mean a closer 
political tie. This, he says, is the reason why the real 
strength of the British system so often passes the 
French comprehension. 

I can quite understand the mystification of our 
French friends, who love all things clean cut and logi- 
cal, in contemplating an arrangement of this kind 
which no logical brain could ever have created. The 
idea of states belonging to one political system and 
yet having such elasticity that disagreement over mat- 
ters of foreign policy is not altogether excluded, would 
be incomprehensible to many. M. Siegfried points out 
with devastating accuracy that in the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne with Turkey, Great Britain is committed, not 
Canada. The Locarno Treaties commit Great Britain, 
not the Dominions; and so on. He comes to the per- 
fectly logical conclusion, which I should be the last to 
contest, that the real British Empire in the old mean- 
ing of the term has shrunk to “Great Britain and 


Northern Ireland and all parts of the British Empire 
which are not separate members of the League of Na- 
tions.” This formula, used in an appendix to the re- 
port of the historic 1926 Imperial Conference, indi- 
cates, by a process of elimination, exactly the sphere 
in which the political power of Great Britain is still 
sovereign—that is to say, those countries, colonies, 
and communities which are still, as regards external 
affairs at least, directly governed from London. 

M. Siegfried then dwells on the independence shown 
by the young and energetic nations, who are now part- 
ners in the Commonwealth, on their separate fiscal 
policies, or their immigration policies, on their pos- 
sible divergent foreign policies. He says the would-be 
immigrant from the United Kingdom may proudly 
protest Civis Romanus sum ; but that does not entitle 
him, Eritish though he be, to pass the threshold of 
the Australian Commonwealth. Limitations of this 
kind, he says, do not correspond with French notions 
of a United Empire, and, as he sees things, the ten- 
dency in the Dominions is to discard British leader- 
ship and go their own way more and more. The writer 
clearly wonders how long this can continue. 


WOULD REPLY that we slow, unimaginative, illogical 

Englishmen do not worry much over the future. 
We are essentially political opportunists. We build 
up our laws and our political constitutions as we go 
along—as the expediency of time and place may dic- 
tate. We can not pretend to arrange matters for our 
children, it is often hard enough work to do so for 
ourselves. But there is one principle we do believe 
in—this is that as we wish to be free to settle our 
questions in our own way, so our children should be as 
free as possible to correct the mistakes we may make. 
All changes in the framework of the British Common- 
wealth will be made—they can only be made—by the 
free will of all of those concerned. That this does not 
make a united centralized Empire in the Latin and 
logical sense is, of course, most true. 

Bvt I think our French author, friendly as he is, 
does not yet understand, has not grasped. the inner 
meaning, the full spirit of this wonderful Common- 
wealth of ours, the like of which the world has never 
seen before. The inner meaning is this, that commu- 
nities far apart from each other, having often diverg- 
ent material interests, may yet hold together because 
in their dealings they will be guided by common ideals 
of freedom, of justice, of law, and of the desire for 
peace, and because the goals they aim at will therefore 
be the same though there may be difference of view 
about the methods. 

Therefore I have every confidence that this British 
Commonwealth of Nations, of which we who under- 
stand it are all so proud and which we love so well, will 
weather the storms and crises through which, like all 
other political structures, it will have to pass, provided 
the partners keep these ideals always well before their 
eyes. In the somewhat ribald words of my good friend, 
Mr. William Hard of Washington, in a poem he once 
wrote for my delectation on the Empire: 


And still the old Empire goes lumbering along, 
Singing its intricate Freudian song, 
We one, we one are seven. 
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E HAVE IT on the au- 

thority of President 

Hoover that disregard 

for and disobedience of 

law is the most malign danger that 

faces the United States today. He 

has sought to impress this on the nation. 

“TI have accepted this occasion,” he 

told the Associated Press at its annual 

meeting, “for a frank statement of what 

I consider the dominant issue before the 

American people. Its solution is more 

vital to the preservation of our institu- 

tions than any other question before us. 

That is the enforcement and the obe- 

dience to the laws of the United States, 
both federal and state.” 


their eradication 


submitted 


will bring public understanding and com- 
mand public support of its solutions.” 
It will be many months, perhaps years, 
before the commission gives its verdict. 
But meanwhile the problem before it is 
attracting nation-wide attention. Promi- 
nent in the comment on it is an article 
in July Forum by James Truslow Adams, 
the former business man turned writer, 
whose “The Founding of New England” 


are under no illusions as to the difficulty of our 
ask. We know there is no short cut to the mil- 
But we have confidence in the fundamental 
honesty and right-mindedness of the American people and 
their readiness to support sound methods of reform when 
the existence of evils is exposed and practical methods for 
to popular judgment.”— 
George W. Wickersham, chairman of President Hoover's 
National Law Enforcement Commission. 


won the Pulitzer prize for history 
seven years ago. Mr. Adams agrees 
with the general view that the ques- 
tion goes far deeper than Prohibi- 
tion. He goes further than others, 
however, in finding that the Ameri- 
can tendency toward lawlessness is lead- 
ing toward a decidedly unpleasant, if dis- 
tant, prospect: 

“Far down the path which America is 
now treading,” he writes, “in the shadow 
of the future but all too clearly visible 
io the eye of the historian, stands, bid- 
ing his time, the sinister figure of the 
man on horseback, the dictator who 
inevitably ‘saves society’ when social in- 
subordination and disin- 





The commission of 
prominent citizens ap- 
appointed to study law 
enforcement by the 
President, and headed by 
former Attorney-General 
George W. Wickersham, 
has now started work. 
It has its marching or- 
ders. “No nation. can 
for long survive the fail- 
ure of its citizens to re- 
spect and obey the laws 
which they themselves 
make,” Mr. Hoover told 
its members. “Nor can 
it survive a decadence of 
the moral and spiritual 
concepts that are the 
basis of respect for law, 
nor from neglect to or- 
ganize itself, to defeat 
crime and the corruption 
that flows from it. . 

It is my hope that the 
Commission shall se- 
cure an accurate deter- 
mination of fact and 
cause, following them 





tegration have become 
intolerable, when order 
has given place to 
chaos.” 

Of more immediate 
concern is Mr. Adams's 
analysis of the reasons 
why Americans like to 
break laws. First he 
gives their desire to 
make too many of them: 

“I have seen the 
statement that taking all 
the law, ordinance, and 
regulation-making bodies 
in the country together, 
over twenty thousand 
statutes were passed in 
one year regarding rail- 
roads alone. Despite the 
fact that state bounda- 
ries are imaginary lines 
which have ceased to 
have any meaning for us 
in daily life, the laws of 
every state vary. The 
metropolitan area of 
New York lies within 
three states. For some 








with constructive, coura- 
geous conclusions which 
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By Darling, in the Des Moines Pegister 
“AND THE FIRST THEY COME TO WILL BE—?” 


years I lived in New 
Jersey and worked 
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National and Foreign Affairs 








New York. I spent half my waking hours 
in one state and half in the other, and I 
lived under two different sets of laws re- 
lating to inheritance, taxation, and to 
innumerable other matters of daily con- 
cern.” 

So, too, Mr. Adams points out, a man 
motoring from New London to Provi- 
dence must run at Jess than thirty miles 
an hour in Connecticut, but as soon as he 
is in Rhode Island he must run at more. 
Traveling on a train from Buffalo to Chi- 
cago, one may buy cigarettes for a while, 
but after crossing into Ohio (the pas- 
senger doesn’t know when) it is illegal, 
and remains so till reaching Indiana. The 
result of conflicts like these, Mr. Adams 
declares, is this: 

“A law-abiding citizen who finds him- 
self frequently breaking such laws feels 











law which is felt to be con- 
trary to the first principles 
of our government is not 
entitled to obedience, and 
when a good American sees 
such a law being incorpor- 
porated in our Constitu- 
tion, it is his duty to rebel 
against it. 

Mr. FisHER: Even after 
it has become a part of the 
Constitution by due proc- 
ess? 

Mr. FRANKLIN: The 
more so for that very rea- 
son. That makes it worse. 

Mr. FISHER: Why 
worse? : 

Mr. FRANKLIN: Because 
then it is practically unre- 
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viously absurd insidiously breaks down 
the feeling that law as law should be im- 
plicitly obeyed.” 

Then, too, there are the laws passed 
“merely because it is the easiest way for 


Debating 
Prohibition 












which they have never be- 
fore accepted should be so framed that it 
cannot be repealed by any ordinary proc- 
ess. The first fundamental ground for 
obedience to a law is that the law may be 

























































lazy or supine legislators to rid them- | THE JUNE Forum is a discussion, 


peg Pos ‘ Peli srvee } repealed if a reasonably strong sentiment 
selves of noisy and fanatical minorities. conducted in the form of dialogue, on 


for its abolition exists. 


“ais Under these he includes anti-evolution, prohibition. Because of the prominence Mr. FisHER: That would condemn 

\dow pure-history, and clean-books laws. Is a of the men who take part, and because it everything in the Coustitution. 

sible citizen of Boston, asks Mr. Adams, who presents in concentrated form ideas that Mr. FRANKLIN: I didn’t say every- 
bid- wishes to know what is being written in find their way into many an American thing; I spoke of imposing upon millions 
the American literature, to deprive himself after-dinner conversation, it makes inter- of people an unwelcome code of conduct. 
who because Boston bars a dozen important esting reading. Leave out the amendments which came 


] in- titles? Or shall he break the law? Shall Among the men who take part are 


as a result of the Civil War, and is there 


lisin- the teacher in an anti-evolution state do Prof. Irving Fisher, economist and promi- any part of the Constitution that any 
ome away with even the dictionaries and en- nent Dry; Fabian Franklin, former Pro- considerable body of Americans has ever 
yrder cyclopedias that are barred, or shall he fessor at Johns Hopkins, and prominent esented?.. . 

> to break the law? Mr. Adams offers other Wet; George Martin, lawyer and cham- The only way to show that Prohibition 


examples as well. pion of personal liberty; Dr. Haven Em- 


doesn’t work is to violate it. I confess 


jate When laws are just and wise, he ob-  erson, former Commissioner of the New [| don’t do my duty, but I entirely agree 
ums’s serves, they ought to be obeyed and are York Health Department; Frank C. with Mr. Martin that it is one’s duty. to 
1SONS likely to be; but when they are not, they Davison, Canadian novelist; and H. break the law when a man feels as 
e to open genuine problems in ethics for the Bruce Brougham, editor of the Index strongly about it as I do. It is the only 
t he decent citizen. Should we, for example, Number Institute, and a Dry. weapon we have. 

e to insist on absolute and faithful observance Excerpts picked here and there from Mr. Martin: The result of such re- 
hem: of the Fifteenth Amendment—as we _ their conversation are as follows: sistance will be nullification, and I am 


the should if we are to respect all law? Mr. FRANKLIN: I believe that any convinced that it is the most practical 








ng all If the Negroes largely out- solution of the problem. The Fifteenth 
, and number whites in any state Amendment has been nullified, as every- 
odies (in Mississippi there are one knows; and the very fact that an 
ether, 935,000 Negroes to 854,000 Index to amendment can be nullified and that the 
usand whites), should we _ insist i country can forget about it, provides a 
ed in upon strict observance of News and Opinion needed safety valve for a Constitution 
- rail- this amendment, even if it that can’t be amended. If you tried to 





get a repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment 
today, you couldn’t do it. So the only 
way out is for the South to nullify it and 
let the rest of the country forget about it. 

Mr. FisHER: But this isn’t the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. . That amendment 
really affected just the South. 

Mr. Martin: It seems to me that this 


te the resulted in a Negro govern- 
unda- ment permanently set up 
lines over the whites? 
1d to Mr. Adams’s opinion is, in 
for us effect, that we do not only 
ws of need to study the enforce- 
The ment of the laws we have, 
ea of but we need to make those 
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laws fit our needs. We need, 
he says, to educate both 
voters and lawmakers in the 
nature of law. 


























Prohibition question is another sectional 
issue pretty much of the same kind. 
Eventually the West and the South,. which 
are aridly dry, will forget that the East 
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is wet and will grow tired trying to en- 
force their will upon it... . 

Dr. Emerson: Whether people know 
it or not, they are unquestionably hap- 
pier when they avoid the use of alcohol. 
Every test that has been made has shown 
an inferiority of esthetic and biological 
activity under the influence of alcohol, 
and when mankind comes to realize that, 
Prohibition will necessarily succeed. 

Mr. FRANKLIN: That wouldn’t be a 
triumph of Prohibition; it would be a 
triumph of knowledge. 

Dr. Emerson: I quite agree that legis- 
lative enactment is the worst means of 
education and that we will have to do 
over again a great deal of what was being 
accomplished with very considerable suc- 
cess before Prohibition was introduced 
to hurry the process... . 

I am devoting my time to trying to 
find out the facts about the effect of 
alcohol on the human system. I believe 
that when they are known, people will be 
intelligent enough to give up the use of 
alcohol voluntarily. . . I have never 
been in any company of men that did not 
show an immediate deterioration in their 
zsthetic and intellectual performance as 
soon as they showed evidence of the use 
of alcohol. There are no tests that any- 
one has succeeded in presenting that do 
not show an inferiority of esthetic or 
biological activity under alcohol, except 
when you are dealing with a person who 
is suffering from some pathological re- 
straint of his activities. 

Mr. Martin: I object to discussing 
this thing from the point of view of the 
effect of alcohol on cells. . . . The thing 
that impresses me is the enormous gap in 
Dr. Emerson’s experience outside the 
laboratory. He can look through a mi- 
croscope and see the effects of alcohol on 
a cell; but if he went to a dinner party 
where there were a lot of dull, stupid 
people gathered together and gave them a 
little something to drink, he would see a 
reaction quite as important. They 
would wake up and talk and laugh easily 
and have a good time among them- 
selves. . . 

Mr. FisHer: If all the men who 
wanted this individual liberty could have 
it without interfering with my liberty, 
I should have no objection. But I want 
some protection. 

Mr. Davison: I have lived a good 
many years in Europe, where there isn’t 
this complex about alcoholic beverages, 
and, to my knowledge, my liberty hasn’t 
been curtailed. 

Mr. BrovcHam: I don’t think it is 
justifiable to predict that Prohibition will 
ultimately fail simply because it has not 
succeeded so far. Things happen very 
quickly these days; national habits are 
overcome very rapidly. You know that 
from our experiences during the War. At 


that time Hoover showed his genius for 
organizing public opinion in controlling 
the consumption of meat, wheat, and 
other foods. 

Mr. Davison: But he had people’s 
fear to back him up. There isn’t any 
such necessity as the War to back him up 
when he tries to abolish the use of 
alcohol. 

Mr. BroucHaM: That is true. But 
he has all the scientific world behind 
him, and the educational forces are almost 
unanimously with him. He can organize 
the support of the leaders of public sen- 
timent in every city in the country. 
Under such able leadership I think Pro- 
hibition is quite likely to succeed. 


A Miscellany from 
the German Magazines 


© gee PERIODICALS, unlike the news- 
papers, show an almost complete in- 
difference to political and international 
affairs, save for the weighty reviews which 
treat them only. And though they are 
quite different in spirit, one cannot help 
noticing that post-war German magazines 
tend to be more like the American than 
do those of any other country. 

Der Querschnitt, which was itself 
founded after the War, fits into this pic- 
ture. A recent number carries articles 
on the Rothschilds, Berlin society, and so- 
cial life among the Bolsheviks. Another 
is largely devoted to the high cost of 
sickness—a subject popular in American 
magazines—and contained three articles 
on boxing. Der Querschnitt, being cos- 
mopolitan, frequently uses articles in for- 
eign languages. “Berlin the Bummel 
[skylarking] ‘Cown” and “Broadway as it 
Looks,” are recent examples. 

Political interest, where it does exist 
in German weeklies and monthlies, is 
largely concerned with socialist and com- 
munist and otherwise radical ideas. There 
is a vast number of magazines now pub- 
lished whose sole concern is to reflect 
the strong radical sentiment in post-war 
Germany. Now and again this appears 
in more general magazines, as in a profes- 
sor’s tale in the Magazin fiir Alle of the 
“flames” he saw on a trip to the United 
States—by which he means social dis- 
order, distress in Pennsylvania coal min- 


ing regions, unemployment, and Latin- . 


American distrust of this country. 
Another indication of what modern 
Germany is like is given by the Automo- 
bil Rundschau, which has an article on 
the expansion of the United States rub- 
ber industry, and an item saying that last 
year $832,500,000 was spent on automo- 
biles in Germany, of which there were 
1,034,000 in use at the turn of the year. 
The Siiddeutsche Monatshefte devotes 


an entire issue to the theater, where mod- 
ern tendencies are apparently causing a 
stir. One article deals with sensational- 
ism, the buying of stars, and the craze 
for novelty. Another laments the pass- 
ing of the actor: 

“Our theater is undergoing a crisis,” it 
says. “No longer is it a cultural, clas- 
sical art, but instead it is an integral part 
of our commercial age. Where the thea- 
ter of thirty years ago with its naturalis- 
tic manner offered understanding of the 
world, the theater today sees itself as 
having an obligation to change the world. 
The result is that the direction of this 
intellectual, political, and social purpose 
lies with the producer, and not the actor, 
who is a mere follower.” 

Otherwise, German magazines offer as 
wide a miscellany as our own. Die Werag 
discusses electric power plants, and radio. 
The liberal and politically minded Welt- 
biihne treats the Parisian press, the city 
of Frankfurt, moving pictures, and youth. 
Reclams Universum shows us Germany’s 
new giant liners, the Bremen and Europa, 
and Hackebeil’s Illustrierte tells of huge 
new docks being built for them at Bre- 
merhaven. Uhu prints a radio play based 
on Lindbergh’s flight to Paris, and pre- 
sents the modernistic residence of the 
French poetess, Countess de Noailles. 
More serious, the Deutsche Rundschau 
commemorates the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Goya’s death, and inquires 
learnedly into the duty of making one’s 
life a service. 


Elections in 
the British Journals 


AGAZINES AND REVIEWS which reached 
this country from Great Britain as 
this issue went to press were flooded with 
comment on the election which has made 
Mr. MacDonald Prime Minister. Com- 
ment on the results had not yet arrived, 
but the temper of the public was accu- 
rately noted. Characteristic was an edi- 
torial in the Saturday Review, which 
said: 

“If the advent of the flapper into poli- 
tics can be held to mark an epoch, it is 
an epoch in which flap-doodle can be said 
to have ceased to count. The ‘Flat Elec- 
tion,’ as we have dubbed it, was quite 
singularly consistent in its flatness. Even 
the old hands at political fireworks, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill, failed 
to blaze a trail; even that ringing tone of 
the hustings which distinguishes the style 
of Mr. MacDonald’s utterances from his 
Parliamentary’ manner met with com- 
ments of caustic irony. 

“The plain man, as Mr. Baldwin 
shrewdly termec him, and his mate, the 
plain woman—as 10 one has yet dared to 
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term her—were throughout this election 
obviously set upon one thing, a mutual 
determination to stand side by side and 
refuse to be forced by the politicians.” 
The New Statesman took the election 
as an occasion for an article on the limits 

































































: of democracy, showing that though full 
. manhood—and womanhood—suffrage had 
‘ practically been achieved, democracy still 
‘ had further development ahead. The 
‘ Saturday Review published an article on 
. Ireland and the elections, comparing the 
; present mild interest in the campaign 
° with the days when British elections were 
: a matter of passionate excitement for the 
Irish. 
Ps The Graphic discusses “the morning 
after elections,” mostly summing up de- 
i tails of the campaign, and the Nation and 
Atheneum offers “Questionnaires to 
It- Candidates” and a discussion, “Beyond 
ty the Election,” by Philip Kerr. To this 
th. the Spectator adds a weighing of the 
y's merits of “Safeguarding and Free Trade.” 
Da The Contemporary Review has a paper 
ige on “Churchillian Finance: The Fifth 
sel Budget,” and analyzes “Oratory in the 
wd Baldwin Parliament.” 
wi The ordinary run of periodical litera- 
the ture reveals that interest in the idea of 
les, a tunnel under the Channel to France is 
han sustained, as shown by a discussion in the 
ie Cornhill Magazine. This journal also has 
‘res articles on “Italy and the Inferiority 
ne’S Complex,” “Oscar Wilde at Oxford,” and 
“Bigamy and the Law.” In a later issue 
are “Tennyson One Hundred Years 
After,” and a description of ‘“Journey’s 
End,” the war play now running to ca- 
pacity in both New York and London. 
The Jllustrated London News, which is 
given to treatment of current events, tells 
hed of the six hundredth anniversary of the 
~— founding of Edinburgh, the celebration of 
with which was headed by the Duke and 
sal Duchess of York, and tells the story of 
sit the Cleveland Hospital disaster—one of 
wed the few non-political American items 
ccu- fgg mentioned. 
oft One American topic is the fraternity 
chick system in the colleges of this country, 
which appears in the Nation and Ath- 
= en@um. This journal also publishes an 
age article on “Our Public Schools: A Defect 
call and a Remedy.”  Blackwoods, another 
Elec- of the venerable English publications, of- 
quite fers “A Defense of Hunting,” “The 
Even yapanese Fishing Fleet in British Colum- 
ie pla Waters,” and “The Story of My 
failed acht,” a hitherto unpublished series of 
ne pdventures by Dumas, author of “The 
style hree Musketeers.” 
i In the realm of politics and interna- 
sod lonal affairs India figures, as always. 
he Spectator discusses “India and the 
sldwin tatutory Commission,” and the Dublin 
= ti evew—which is published in London— 
“ d to xplains the work of “The Royal Com- 





lssion on Indian Agriculture.” The 








Spectator, again, presents “The Duel in 
China” and a series on contemporary re- 
ligion, called “In Defense of the Faith.” 
Interest in Anglo-American relations is 
shown by the Saturday Review, which 
speculates on the possibility that naval 
armament peace might come from this 
country, now that Mr. Hoover has dem- 
onstrated his point of view. 


Debts and Mussolini 
in French Periodicals 


| priced ENOUGH French publica- 

tions have been devoting a large 
amount of space, recently, to the Confer- 
ence on Reparations. At the time of 
going to press it is too early for comment 
on the final settlement. But throughout 
the French attitude has been aloof and 
surprisingly removed from questions of 
internal politics. It has been generally 
understood that the Allied claims would 
have to be reduced materially, but radi- 
cals and conservatives alike have been 
disposed to regard it as a question of 
diplomacy rather than of international 
policy. They have frankly advocated 
getting as much as possible, making only 
such concessions as were necessary to se- 
cure a settlement. 

The relation between reparations and 
the American debt has been kept con- 
tinually in the forefront of the discussion, 
although it was not expected to have 
any official bearing on the conference. 
L’Europe Nouvelle expresses the general 
attitude when it states that France cannot 
possibly pay out a great deal more than 
she receives; but the implications in this 
statement are generally left for future 
consideration. 

It is not surprising that Italy should 
occupy an increasingly prominent place in 
the French mind. Whether or not pub- 
lications are in sympathy with the Fas- 
cist experiment, they cannot avoid noting 
the marked contrast between the unity 
and smoothness of the present Italian 
government and the somewhat chaotic, 
multiple-party system in force in France. 
L’Opinion, in an editorial on “Fascism 
and the Italian Crown,” remarks that the 
Fascist government has never been more 
solidly established than at present, and 
that from all indications it is likely to re- 
main so for some time. And while Mus- 
solini is accorded universal admiration as 
an organizer, his imperialistic tendencies 
are generally viewed with some alarm. 
Le Mercure de France devotes a long ar- 
ticle to nineteenth-century Italian im- 
perialism as reflected in the writings of 
the Abbé Gioberti and his continuing in- 
fluence on Italian policy. 

Further interest in Italy is indicated in 
an article by Albert Pingaud in La Revue 


de France, giving a detailed history of the 
diplomatic negotiations by which Italy 
was induced to join the Allied forces in 
1915. While he evidently has the benefit 
of hitherto unusued documents, he offers 
little evidence to change the ,accepted 
view that the Italian desire to recover 
territory from Austria was the deciding 
factor. His review of the negotiations 
leading to the Treaty of London reflects 
little credit on any of the parties con- 
cerned. 

As usual, L’Jilustration devotes a spe- 
cial number to the Salon of the French 
Academy of Painters. The canvases ex- 
hibit a high degree of technical excel- 
lence, but of course nothing either strik- 
ing or revolutionary. 

A considerable amount of space is de- 
voted by various magazines to the new 
sound pictures brought over from Amer- 
ica. L’Europe Nouvelle sees in the diffi- 
culty of changing the language of the 
“talkies” a possible stimulus to the de- 
velopment of French pictures, possibly 
with the concurrence of American pro- 
ducers. In general, however, French crit- 

‘ics are disposed to be sceptical of the 
artistic value of sound pictures, and to 
hope for further development of a special 
technique of the silent drama. 

A special number of La Vie is devoted 
to the phonograph, from the political 
problem of protecting the French phono- 
graph industry to the use in connection 
with moving pictures. Particularly inter- 
esting is the proposal for the preparation 
of a special exhibit of music native to the 
French colonies in the Paris Exposition 
of 1931. 


OLLANDERS AND SCANDINAVIANS, be- 
ing numerically fewer than the 
peoples of the large European countries, 
cover a less wide range in their maga- 
zines. The only event receiving major 
recognition in the Dutch periodicals was 
the seventieth birthday celebration of 
Willem Kloos, the poet. Articles about 
him appeared last month in both Vragen 
van den Dag and the Haagsche Maand- 
blat. The latter also published contribu- 
tions on “The Children of Louis XIV.,” 
“Modern Hungarian Literature,” “Music 
and Mechanical Contrivances,” “The 
Concession Policy of the Soviets,” and 
“The League of Nations and Peace.” 
Vragen van den Dag discussed at length 
Judge Ben Lindsay’s “Revolt of Modern 
Youth,” which will be remembered as 
causing a stir in this country nearly two 
years ago. Its other leading articles were 
on “The Life of the Incas,” “The Or- 
ganization of Soviet Russia,” “The Amer- 
ican Party System,” and “Nature and 
Style in Old Egyptian Art.” 
From Norway comes the quarterly 
Edda, with a discussion of the political 
attitude of Strindberg, and a criticism of 
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THE ISLAND OF HELGOLAND IN THE NORTH SEA 


the authoress Sigrid Undset. Similarly 
given to historical and literary subjects, 
Samtiden has articles on “The Great Con- 
cordat,” “The Berlin Fascist Congress,” 
and “Modern Demonology,” while Nor- 
den discusses “The Norwegian National 
League.” Not unlike these publications, 
Ord och Bild, published in Sweden, car- 
ries an article on “Victor Rydberg in the 
Light of Later-day Observation”; Vecko- 
Journalen, also Swedish, carries “The 
Book About My Life,” by Princess Ma- 
rie, and “The Theater and The Brother 
Nations,” by Gustaf Collign; and Bon- 
nier’s leading article treats “Government 
and Parliament.” Gads Danske Maga- 
zin, of Denmark, has articles on “Blaise 
Pascal,” and “Jaweh or Jesus”; Danmark 
Posten, another Danish magazine, has a 
contribution from Dr. Knud Rasmussen, 
discussing ‘“Countrymen I met in the 
Northwest Passage.” 


The Older Generation 


UR EMANCIPATED’ younger generation 

has been accused and defended so 
many times that one wonders if anything 
remains to be said. In the July Harpers 
Sarah Comstock ventures to say, how- 
ever, that in cutting itself off from its old 
people it is losing a most valuable source 
of interest and information. 

By relegating the elderly to a kind of 
luxurious nursery, we feel we have done 
our filial duty, Miss Comstock declares, 
whereas “nothing so bores an intelligent 
grandparent as the thought of filial duty.” 
Her definition of an intelligent older per- 
son is one who lives on “a plane superior 
to blood pressure and puzzle-solving, a 
plane where the highest mental and spir- 
itual processes fuse into rich full-rounded 
thought.” 

: In describing what older people have to 
offer, Miss Comstock speaks of their 
memory as an orderly array of films 
brought out for a fresh printing. “Add 
to this their opportunity for reflection,” 


she says, “which comes with more retire- 
ment, their tolerance, born of much liv- 
ing and much forgiving both of others 
and of self, and their sense of humor, 
... and they offer a point of view that 
we can ill afford to lose.” 

Humor, she comments, “is indeed fad- 
ing like an enchantment before the bald, 
hot stare of the new literal-minded gen- 
eration, which has nothing enticing up its 
sleeve because it wears no sleeve.” 

As for the reason why we do not seek 
the companionship of older people, Miss 
Comstock sees it in a violent swing of 
the pendulum. It is a reaction against 
the patriarchal and matriarchal tradition 
of our Puritan forebears, expressed in 
such formulas as “children should be seen 
and not heard,” “mother knows best,” 
“spare the rod and spoil the child.” Like 
every tyranny, this ended in revolution. 

“Could we not,” Miss Comstock asks, 
“create within our midst a mingling that 
shall blend youth, age, and the between 
as a chef blends his savors to an exquisite 
perfection? . . . We were never so rash 
as to throw out old vintage wine because 
the label had grown shabby, and we no 
longer scrap early American maple be- 
cause it is less fresh than the specimen 
from Grand Rapids. But we are daily 
committing a far more serious vandal- 
ism.” 

The way to repair our loss, Miss Com- 
stock points out, is to offer an intelligent 
comradeship to older people. 


Vanishing 
Helgoland 


CURIOUS AND UNFORESEEN result of 

the Treaty of Versailles is the 
gradual disappearance of the island of 
Helgoland, in the North Sea. Originally, 
this little island is known to have been 
at least a square mile in area. By 1910, 
the continual buffeting of North Sea 
storms had worn it down to a fifth of 


that size. Then Germany, which had ob- 
tained it by treaty with England in 1890, 
completed a protecting sea wall of steel 
and concrete, at a cost of $30,000,000, 
Another $8,000,000 was spent for im- 
proving the main harbor, which then be- 
came a headquarters for the German 
Fleet. Of course, it was also heavily 
fortified, particularly as it holds a com. 
manding position before the Kiel Canal 
and the mouth of the river Elbe. 

The importance and effectiveness of 
this fortification is indicated by the fact 
that the Battles of Helgoland Bight, 
Dogger Bank, and Jutland, were all 
fought in the vicinity, and in each case 
the German Fleet was able to escape a 
superior British force by maneuvering 
back to the cover of the guns there and 
on the mainland. 

But in accordance with the Peace 


Treaty, the sea wall was removed as well 


as the fortifications, and in only ten 
years, the lower part of the island, com- 
prising a fifth of the area, has been en- 
gulfed, and a considerable part of the 
main rock itself has been broken away. 

Thus the little island, supposed by 
geologists to be a projecting point of a 
vast plateau which disappeared under 
the North Sea in prehistoric times, is also 
on the way to extinction. Its popula- 
tion of about 2000, fisher-folk and em- 
ployees in the hotels by its small but ex- 
cellent beach, will have to move else- 
where. Twenty years ago Helgoland be- 
came suddenly important, the scene of 
gigantic engineering and military activ- 
ity. In another twenty years, perhaps, 
it will have ceased to exist. 


M. Poincare’ Examines 
Ten Years of History 


* THE JULY Foreign Affairs Raymond 

Poincaré, Premier of France, looks 
back over the decade that has passed 
since the Treaty of Versailles was signed, 
and finds it good. There has been a no 
ticeable absence of quarrels in the family 
of nations, and the idea of war is ab 
horred as never before. 

“Nevertheless, we should be deceiving 
ourselves,” he declares, “if we did not 
admit that ten years after the signing of 
peace there still exist in Europe a certail 
number of old camp fires where, though 
banked under a thick covering of ashes, 
the hidden sparks still glow.” 

Having spoken thus frankly, M. Poit 
caré files a bill of particulars. To begit 
with, there is Russia. “It is Europe’s ut 
enviable privilege to have as its eastem 
neighbor an immense and mysterious 
power whose political régime has nothing 
in common with that of other civilize 
nations, and of which the least one cal 
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Shorten Money’s Idle Time 


Straight line production plant of 
Johnson Mo 
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pany at Wauke- 





gan, Ill., manufacturers of the 
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d Motors. 





Recently designed, buile and equipped 





by Austin. 


in Plant Construction 


AAPITAL tied up during building 

operations pays no interest or 
dividends. Long-drawn-out construc- 
tion projects are costly both in loss of 
interest on the money and delay in 
getting the new plant into profitable 
operation. 


Austin’s speed in designing and 
building has earned a national reputa- 
tion, often accomplishing in 60 or 90 
working days what would ordinarily 
take many months. 


Experience in designing and building 
more than 2000 industrial plants, and 
completely organized offices from Coast 
to Coast, make this extraordinary ser- 
vice possible. With 450 engineers, each 
trained to do his particular job right, 


without lost motion or delay, Austin 

can lay out and design the project and 

complete the construction in the 
time a less experienced organization 
might take to prepare the plans. 

Under the Austin Method of Un- 
divided Responsibility, the complete 
project — design, construction and 
building equipment—is handled by 
this one organization which guaran- 
tees in advance: 

1 Low total cost of the complete 
project; 

2 Completion date within a specified 
short time, with bonus and penalty 
clause if desired; 

3 High quality of materials and work- 
ship throughout. 


Phone the nearest Austin office, wire, or send the Memo jor approx- 
imate costs or other information on any type or size of building project. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 
Portland Phoenix 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Cincinnati Pittsburgh St.Louis _ Seattle 


he Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 


The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 

















Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland— 
project containing................: sq. ft. Send mea personal copy of 


2 “The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual --.- 


We are interested in 
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THE MODERN AMERICAN RAILROAD STATION IS A THING OF EFFICIENCY 
In the article reviewed in the neighboring columns Walker D. Hines, who was Director General of Railroads in 1919-1920, presents the case for consoli- 


daticn, 


trolled, than had each little road remained separate. 


say is. that under the guise of advanced 
ideas it seeks to spread the most fright- 
fully reactionary passions.” 

Besides Russia, continues the Premier, 
“numerous other pockets of poisoned 
germs are scattered here and there across 
the Continent.” 

One of these is the fact that Europe is 
suffering from ethnological appendicitis. 
In the post-war alignment of national 
boundaries, almost every nation had an 
appendix-like minority of alien peoples 
left within it. The Peace Conference set 
up the excellent principle of laying out 
frontiers with careful reference to the 
nationality of the inhabitants. 

It was an excellent principle, except 
that it was impossible to work it out. 
Thus Poland has its Germans, and Ger- 
many its Poles. Czechoslovakia has its 
Germans as well as its Czechs and Slo- 
vaks. Jugoslavia has Bulgars, and Bul- 
garia Serbs—and so on around the map. 

To cope with the problem the League 
of Nations regulations for minorities 
were drawn up. But still there is friction. 
“If the question of minorities is not to 
become a danger to peace,” warns M. 
Poincaré, “care must be taken to prevent 
diplomatic texts from being misinter- 
preted and used as the pretext for im- 
proper interference.” 

Even more fatal to peace would it be, 
he declares, were some of the defeated 
nations to press for enlargement of their 
boundaries. Already Hungary is cam- 
paigning to get back some of the terri- 
tory formerly hers, but now assigned to 
neighbors. There is sentiment in Ger- 
many and Austria for union, and Ger- 
many wants to get rid of the Polish cor- 
tidor which cuts a corner of its territory 
off from the rest of it. Naturally they 
are opposed by those who now have the 
Jand they want. “The only guaranty of 
lasting tranquillity,” observes M. Poin- 
caré, “lies in a general, sincere and per- 
manent determination to respect the 
treaties. Sad to say, this determination 
does. not exist today.” 


Mergers which have absorbed countless small roads in the past, he says, have made present roads far more efficient, and far more easily con- 


Further consolidation, he believes, would give railways greater resources and more centralized control, 


making for still more efficiency. 


What's What 
in Consolidation 


S THE MUCH-TALKED-OF consolidation 

of railroads ever going to take place? 
If so, how far has it gone? Presumably 
questions like that prompted the Acad- 
emy of Political Science, at its last meet- 
ing, to devote a session to consolidation. 
A clear outline of the whole problem was 
presented by the presiding officer, Walker 
D. Hines, who was Director General of 
Railroads in 1919-1920. It is now re- 
printed, together with other papers on the 
subject, in the July Political Science 
Quarterly. 

Mr. Hines shows that a revolutionary 
change took place in the legal attitude 
toward consolidation after 1920. Before 
that the Supreme Court had been strict 
in ruling that consolidations violated the 
Anti-Trust Act. But the railroads did not 
thrive under that conception of regula- 
tion. 
Then came President Wilson’s New- 
lands Committee of investigation, the 
War with its government operation of 
the roads, and the Transportation Act of 
1920. In this Act Congress reversed com- 
pletely the previous policy. It authorized 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
permit pooling when in the public inter- 
est, and it adopted an elaborate plan for 
voluntary combination. 

“I doubt if ‘we can find in the legisla- 
tive history of our federal government a 
more striking instance of complete re- 
versal of policy,” writes Mr. Hines. 
“From a policy of practically unrestrained 
and unqualified interference with any- 
thing in the nature of rail combination 
where an element of competition might 
be involved, the government — turned 
around to a plan which affirmatively pro- 
vided for all forms of rail combination 
when approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as being in the public 
interest.” 

It must not be overlooked,-he con- 


tinues, that two distinct forms of con- 
solidation were provided—an outright 
union of two railroads into one company, 
and a lesser union through stock owner- 
ship. This latter form preserves the iden- 
tity of both roads, should the Commission 
later find it necessary to separate them. 

Both these forms of consolidation are 
to be fitted into the nation-wide plan to 
be provided by the Commission. Hither- 
to this body has found it difficult, in spite 
of the efforts of nine years, to evolve a 
satisfactory plan; but the idea remains. 

Mr. Hines himself believes heartily in 
consolidation. “If we could visualize 
what the situation would have been if all 
the different railroad systems in this coun- 
try were still in their original status,” he 
writes, “if in place of each of the big 
systems there were fifty or a hundred or 
more separate railroad companies oper- 
ating little sections of line, we could see 
that the progress that had been made 
toward the development of large railroad 
systems prior to the repressive construc- 
tion that was given to the Anti-Trust Act 
was very much in the public interest from 
the standpoint of regulation. It is much 
simpler for the commission to regulate 
fifty, sixty, or seventy systems of sub- 
stantial size which we now have in this 
country, than to regulate several thou- 
sands. 

“T think, likewise, it would be still fur- 
ther in the public interest from the stand- 
point of railroad administration if the 
number of systems were reduced, as I 
hope it will be eventually, to ten, twelve, 
or fifteen.” 

Mr. Hines adds that, in his judgreent, 
consolidation need not arouse fears that 
adequate competition will be lacking. “I 
defy anybody,” he says, “to arrange the 
railroads of this country in a few large 
systems among which there would not be 
the most effective and far-reaching com- 
petition, competition of a salutary char- 
acter which at the same time would 
eliminate some purely wastetul duplica- 
tions of service which exist now.” 
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Cancer— Ostric 


HE old notion that ostriches have the habit of 
(Coaine their heads in the sand in time of danger 
has been disproved again and again. Neverthe- 

less the expression “hiding his head in the sand like 
an ostrich” aptly describes the man who seeks to 
avoid danger by refusing to recognize it when it comes. 


| pee year thousands of people die of cancer— 
needlessly—because they accept as true some 
of the mistaken beliefs about this disease. 


No. 1—That every case of cancer is hopeless. It 
is not. 


No. 2—That cancer should be concealed because 
it results from a blood taint and is disgraceful. 
It is not. 


No. 3—That nature can conquer a malignant cancer 
unaided. It can not. 


No. 4—That cancer can be cured with medicine, 
with a serum or with some secret procedure. It 
can not. 


Many cancer patients are neglected or 
avoided because of the mistaken belief that 
cancer is contagious. It is not. 


Be on Watch for First Signs 
of Cancer 


Be suspicious of all abnormal lumps or swell- 
ings or sores that refuse to heal, or unusual 
discharges from any part of the body. Do 
not neglect any strange growth. Look out 
for moles, old scars, birthmarks or warts that’ 
change in shape, appearance or size. 


If you have jagged or broken teeth, have 
them smoothed off or removed. Continued 
irritation of the tongue or any other part of 
the body is often the beginning of cancer 
trouble. 


In its early stages, various kinds of cancer 
yield to skilful use of surgery, radium or 
xtays. Frequently a combination of surgery 


© t020, wm. 0. 1. co. 


and x-rays or radium saves lives that would other- 


-wise be lost. But with all their skill and with their 


splendid records of success, the best doctors in the 
world are powerless unless their aid is sought in 
time. 


Beware of Plausible Quacks 


Because cancer is usually spoken of furtively or 

in confidence, and because its nature and origin 
are largely shrouded in mystery, quacks and 
crooked institutions reap a cruel harvest. 
They prey upon the fear and ignorance of 
those who do not know the facts concerning 
cancer. They are often successful in making 
people believe that they have cancer when 
they have not. Later, with a great flourish, 
they boast of their “‘cures”’. 


Gratefully the patients of the fakers, first 
thoroughly alarmed, later entirely reassured, 
are glad to sign testimonials with which new 
victims are trapped. Beware of those who 
advertise cancer cures. 


An annual physical examination by your 
family physician, or the expert to whom he 
sends you, may be the means of detecting 
cancer in its early stages. Do not neglect it. 


Send for the Metropolitan’s booklet, “A 
Message of Hope”. Address Booklet De- 
partment, 79-V, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


. Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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‘@hen the Churches Unite 


By SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 


General Secretary, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


URING THE Last four hundred 
years the Church has been the 
scene of so many divisions that 
many people are of the opinion 

that the prospect of any real union is an 
elusive will-o’-the-wisp. When we feel 
in a poetic mood, we sing: “We are not 
divided; all one body we,” but when we 
get down to the sober prose of the last 
report of the Federal Census Bureau, we 
find that our “one body” consists 


period of actual union. Signs multiply on 
every hand that our generation is now 
finding itself in a new creative era in 
which unity will be a most weighty con- 
sideration in the minds of churchmen of 
every group. 

Already union is far more advanced 
than the man in the street is aware of. 
The process has begun, naturally enough, 
within the circle of denominations which, 


although now wholly separate, had a 
common ancestry and family kinship. 
The United Lutheran Church is the re- 
sult of the merger of three Lutheran de- 
nominations, taking place in 1918. The 
Evangelical Church today is the outcome 
of the union of two bodies which before 
1921 were entirely separate. The con- 
solidation of Free Baptist Churches with 
the Northern Baptist Convention repre- 

sents a third family merger of 





of 213 separate denominations. 





Today, however, there are un- 
precedented signs that the pendu- 
lum of history has begun to swing 
in the other direction. After four 
centuries of division, there are 
unmistakable tendencies toward 
union. Within the memory of 
living men, the churches have 
passed through three successive 
stages in their attitude toward 
each other. First, there was the 
period when one denomination 
felt itself in opposition to the 
others. A man said, “My church 
is right; the others are wrong, 
and therefore I must oppose 
them.” . Secondly, there came a 
period of toleration. Then a man 
said, “While my church is right, 
other churches are also right, 
each holding a part of the truth 
and being complementary to the 
others.” Thirdly, there began an 
era of codperation. 

It is in this stage that most of 
our churches now find themselves. 
The development of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, a _ federation of 
twenty-eight denominations, is 
one of many indications that the 











several years’ standing. 

Today the movement for union 
is no longer limited to denomina- 
tions of the same family group. 
The National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches, at its bi- 
ennial meeting in Detroit which 
concluded on June 4, voted en- 
thusiastically for union with the 
Christian Church; and there is 
every indication that, when the 
General Convention of the latter 
body is held in October, it also 
will ratify the proposal. 

The General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in the United 
States, at its meeting in Indian- 
apolis in May, went on record 
almost unanimously in favor of 
uniting either with the United 
Brethren or the Evangelical Sy- 
nod of North America, or with 
both, and provided the machinery 
by which such a union should be 
consummated when the _ other 
bodies take similar action. The 
General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., at 
its recent meeting in St. Paul, 
after proposing a merger with 
other Presbyterian and Reformed 
bodies, also provided for a study 











day of sectarian separatism is “"° 


past. Now the question arises 

whether there is a fourth stage 

on which we are entering—a 
72 


g by V. Pandolfi; from Harlow, McDonald & Co. 
AMIENS CATHEDRAL 


When the great cathedrals of France were built, all citizens who 
called themselves Christians took part in raisi h 
a comparable unity in the common tasks of Christians today that the and the 


movement for Church union looks. 


them. It is toward 


of possible union with the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, 
Protestant Episcopal 





t keeps 


your food safe. 


_the temperature is well below 50. always! 


For family health 7 7 7 


for appealing menus 


y 77 this is vital 


ie the General Electric Refrigerator 
the temperature is kept several 
degrees below fifty . . . always! 
Fifty degrees is accepted by scien- 
tists as the “danger point” in the 
preservation of food. When the 
temperature rises even a degree or 
two above that, bacteria multiply, 
foods become unsafe. 


Perhaps you think your own re- 
frigerator is always “cold enough.” 
You cannot be sure unless you ac- 
tually take your refrigerator’s tem- 
perature under varying conditions, 
It is constant cold which 
isneeded. When you own 
a General Electric Refrig- 
erator, you need never 


worry. 


Note these vital points 
of superiority 


Countless superiorities give 

the General Electric Re- 

frigerator its outstanding 

position .. . an hermeti- 

cally sealed, dust-proof mechanism, mounted on top 
..- an accessible temperature control . . . a new stand- 
ard of quiet operation... no oiling... no trouble- 
some machinery .. . simplified installation . . . no 
radio interference ... an unqualified two-year service 
guarantee. 


Now in addition to all these proved electrical and 
mechanical superiorities, General Electric offers .. . 
an all-steel cabinet! Beautiful. Non-warping. Strong 
as a safe. The new all-steel cabinets and the hermeti- 
cally sealed mechanism combine to produce what we 
believe is the finest refrigerator ever made. 


Mass production brings greater savings for the public. 





The new all-steel General Electric Refrigerators are 
now priced as low as $215 at the factory. A small 
amount down places a General Electric in your home 
...a perfect servant ... then you soon own it—after 
making a few.easy monthly payments. 


Visit the nearest General Electric Dealer—see these new 
models—they offer the greatest values of all. Or you 
may obtain the whole story of safe refrigeration by 
writing Electric Refrigeration Department of General 
Electric Company, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for Booklet Y-7. 


Not a dollar for repairs 


More than a quarter of a million homes are enjoying 
the convenience, economy and health-guarding services 
of the General Electric Refrigerator. And not one of 
these owners has ever paid a dollar for repairs or 
service . . . that was our guarantee to them! It’s a 
record in the industry. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL"*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 

















Historically, Raleigh probably never set eyes on Pocahontas, the 
Indian princess.. but it seems fitting to show the Hew World offer- 
ing the Old World its most gratifying of botanical achievements. 
For after this pretty exchange, certainly the rest is history..+.. 


ALEIGH was the name of a gentleman- 
adventurer.cA-~<.5 He made tobacco popular. 


Raleigh is now the name of a new... a boldly original 


and an altogether perfect cigarette . 
It ts blended PUEF-by-PUFF2>S | @& 


BROWN ad WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Church. The annual meeting of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, in Denver, 
in June, heard a favorable report from a 
commission which is discussing the pos- 
sibility of union with the Disciples. 
When one looks outside of the United 
States, he finds more amazing develop- 
ments. In Canada, four years ago, the 
United Church of Canada was formed 
by the merger of what had formerly been 
the Methodist, the Congregational and 
the Presbyterian denominations (a small 
minority of the Presbyterians, however, 
continuing to maintain their old organiza- 
tion). Among the newer churches of 
Asia, which have come into being as a 
result of the missionary enterprise, the 
impulse toward union is stronger still. 
In South India there has been a united 
Church, made up of Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational and Reformed units, since 
1908. In North China, in 1927, the 
“Church of Christ” was formed by the 
union of several denominational groups, 
in which the Presbyterians and the Con- 
gregationalists took the lead. 


AX THIS RAISES the question as to 

whether a united Church, in which 
all (or most) of the great bodies of his- 
toric Christianity will combine, may also 
be a possibility. Already the matter is 
being considered, not only in national 
groups, but also on an international scale 
—as for example in the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, at Lausanne in 
1927, and the Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work, at Stockholm 
in 1925. 

But before we can get much further in 
urging a united Church on an inclusive 
scale it is of fundamental importance to 
raise the prior question as to what kind 
of a united Church we want. Whether 
a united Church is possible, or even de- 
sirable, depends upon the type of church 


which is to be substituted for our pres- 
ent denominations. Church union is in | 


itself no panacea for our ills. Every- 
thing hinges upon the spirit which ani- 
mates it. 

In seeking to answer the question, 
“What kind of a united Church should 
be sought?” four considerations may well 
be borne in mind: 

First, the united Church of the future 
must make room for the fullest liberty. 
For many centuries the Church had 
union without liberty. For the past four 
hundred years there has been liberty 
without union. The task now is to help 
men discover what Daniel Webster in- 
sisted upon in the political realm—that 
liberty and union are “one and _ in- 
separable.” In fact, it has been lack of 
liberty within the Church which histori- 
cally has produced most of the denomi- 
national divisions. How hopeless, there- 
fore, to expect that we could permanently 
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THE PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 


has developed, out of its 78 years of experience, 
a new financial plan which enables you to 


ETIRE AT 55 


Under this plan you get not only immediate protection 
for your beneficiaries but also, for yourself in later years, 
a guaranteed income you cannot outlive. 


What a dividend-paying $10,000 
policy will do for you 
It guarantees to you when you are 55 


A Montuty Income ror Lire of 
which assures a return of at least . $10,000.00 
and perhaps much more, depending upon 
how long you live. 
Or, if you prefer, 
A Casu Setritement at AcE 55-of . $15,100.00 


It guarantees upon death from any 
natural cause before age 55 


ACasu PayMeEntto your beneficiary of $10,000.00 
Or $50 a month guaranteed for at least 
24 years and 8 months Total $14,823.00 


It guarantees upon death resulting from 
accident before age 55 


A Casu PayMeEntTto your beneficiary of $20,000.00 
Or $100.00 a month guaranteed for at least 
24 years and 8 months Total $29,646.00 


It guarantees throughout permanent 
total disability which begins before age 55 


A Monraty Disasitity Income or .. $100.00 
And the payment for you of all premiums 


NOTE—Married men and others having dependents will be interested 
to know that you may also include in this plan a new provision where- 
by neither you nor your beneficiary can outlive the Retirement Income. 
Similar plans for retirement at ages other than 55, or for women 
policyholders, are also available. Further particulars on request. 
Mail the coupon below. 


Copyright 1929, P. M. L. I. Co. 











Puoenrx Mutuat Lire Insurance Company, 501 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Please give me full information about your new RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 
Name Income to start at age... 
Busi Address City. 
Home Address. State. 
Your date of Birth Date of Birth of Beneficiary. 


























Will you! “= 
Serve Them? 


USY factories in Piedmont 
Carolinas are making 
— that buy groceries. 
his section stands high in 
the value of its agricultural 
products, yet the Carolinas 
yearly import $335,000,000 
worth of foods and feedstuffs ! 


And the quality is high. One 
maker of bulk and packaged 
goods reports that his ratio of 
sales of the higher priced 
package line here runs 42% 
above his national average. ' 


For four years Piedmont 
Carolinas has had record sales 
of electric ranges, Housewives 
here are interested in good 
cooking and good foods. 


The opportunities for millers 
of flour and meal, cereal 
millers, meat packers, canners, 
preservers, creameries, ice 
cream makers, confectioners 
and other pxpeonnere of foods, 
are unusually favorable. 


Send for the facts. Piedmont 
Carolinas, Where Wealth 
Awaits You, is filled with 
figures and data. 
Just what you want /s 
to know. Please /@ 
address Industrial /, 

Dept., Room 928 / 
Mercantile Bldg., 
Charlotte, N.C. 











DUKE POWER 
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SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY . 
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maintain a united Church, even if it 
should once be created, unless it pro- 
vided amply for the exercise of freedom. 

Secondly, a united Church must pro- 
vide for the richest diversity in types of 
worship, religious experience, and meth- 
ods of work. If union were to mean a 
standardized uniformity, we would be 
worse off after union than before. That 
there are different types of Christian 
worship and experience is a fact of daily 
observation. One group finds the great- 
est inner enrichment in an elaborate 
liturgical service; another in an evan- 
gelistic meeting; another in a period of 
quiet contemplation. Since all these 
types are valid and no one can be said to 
be superior to the others, it is imperative 
that any united Church which is to 
minister adequately to all must be com- 
prehensive enough to take in these diverse 
points of view. It must be able to in- 
clude within itself extremes as far apart 
as the sacramental worship of the High 
Church Episcopalian and the simple 
silence of the Quakers. 

Thirdly, a united Church must rest 
upon a common purpose more than upon 
intellectual agreements. The attempt to 
secure detailed agreements as to doctrine 
has so often resulted in disunion in the 
past that it is futile to hope that it will 
produce union now. It is for this reason 
that the Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work, which placed all the 
emphasis upon Christians coming to- 
gether in a consciousness of oneness in 
aim and the spirit of service, seems more 
likely to point the way to vital union 
than any attempi to formulate doctrinal 
niceties and specific interpretations of 
creedal backgrounds. 

It is, of course, only the superficial 
thinker who would ever take the position 
that “what a man believes doesn’t mat- 
ter.” But the more one penetrates into 
the heart of the Christian religion, the 


| more he discovers that the real essentials 


are not found in the things which any 
particular group holds by itself alone, b:"+ 
in a few great convictions that are hela 
in common by all who have found in 
Christ the true meaning of human life 
and destiny. 

Fourthly, at the outset at least, union 
of the churches may prove to be federal 
rather than organic. We have something 
to learn in this respect from the political 
history of the United States. If it had 
been necessary for Massachusetts and 
Virginia and New York completely to 
disappear, we might be waiting still for a 
United States of America. Our experi- 
ence in the realm of political relation- 
ships also shows that what begins as a 
federal union may end as an organic 
union. This surely has been true in 
the American colonies, and it might prove 
equally true in the American churches. 


Mexico’s Religious 
Armistice 


." BEGINS TO LOOK as though Mexico’s 

religious war were approaching its 
end. The dispute between Church 
and State, which has been carried on 
with bitter feeling and even bloodshed 
since 1926, has apparently entered the 
armistice stage. President Portes Gil has 
announced a willingness to negotiate a 
settlement, and a few of the exiled 
bishops have drifted back. It was even 
said that an informal agreement had al- 
ready been reached, and would be cele- 
brated formally on July ist with high 
masses. But Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz 
y Flores, Apostolic Delegate, denied this. 

“The terms on which a settlement can 


be made have long been known,” com- » 


ments the Catholic weekly America. 
“They may be expressed in a simple 
phrase: separation of Church and 
State.” 

As long ago as 1857 this separation was 
officially undertaken. It was again an- 
nounced when the revolutionary consti- 
tution of 1917 was established. So too 
the decree of the Calles government, 
which launched the present unrest when 
it went into effect on July 31, 1926, was 
heralded by the government as finally 
getting the Church out of politics and 
the government out of the Church. But 
Catholics, who are entirely favorable to 
separation, contend that this decree was 
persecution rather than separation. 

The decree suspended all public re- 
ligious services. It provided that all 
priests be natives of Mexico, that no pri- 
mary schools be maintained by any re- 
ligious organization, that states of the 
Mexican federation determine how many 
ministers they should have, and in effect 
prohibited priests in the future. For 
while insisting that they should all be 
native Mexicans, it made it impossible to 
train young natives for the priesthood. 

Of some 4000 Mexican priests, about 
2500, including most of the bishops, went 
into exile within two years, most of 
them coming to the United States. While 
no church services were held—nor will 
any be held until a peace pact is actually 
signed—there were secret services in 
homes and chapels, and lay prayers in 
churches. Priests themselves secretly 
went on with baptisms, marriages, and 
sacraments to the dying. 

All sides are agreed that an agreement 
is essential if Mexico is to settle down 
to orderly progress. Even while nego- 
tiations for an agreement were going on, 
in several states government troops were 
fighting the Cristeros, some of whom 
were sincere religious rebels, and others 
little better than bandits. The question 
has disturbed all Mexico. 
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You wouldn't care to meet Marvin 


Money. Charm. Ability. In all New 
York there was no abler man in his 
feld. Yet people called him “the 
prince of pariahs.” 


Men thought him a great fellow— 
for a little while. Women grew ro- 
mantic about him—until they knew. 
People welcomed him at first—then 
dropped him as though he were an 
outcast. 


Poor Marvin, yearning so for com- 
panionship and always denied it. 
Poor Marvin, ignorant of his nick- 
name and ignorant, likewise, of the 
foundation for it. 


‘ Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
damning, unforgivable, social fault. 
It doesn’t announce its presence to 
Its victims. Consequently it is the 
last thing people suspect themselves 
of having—but it ought to be the first. 


For halitosis is a definite daily 
reat to all. And for very obvious 
reasons, physicians explain. So slight 
# matter as a decaying tooth may 
ause it. Or an abnormal condition 
of the gums. Or fermenting food 
particles skipped by the tooth brush. 
T minor nose and throat infections. 
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Winning new users by thousands. Listerine} 


Or excesses of eating, drinking and 
smoking. 

Intelligent people recognize the 
risk and minimize it by the regular 
use of full strength Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. Night and 
morning. And between times before 
meeting others. 


Listerine quickly checks halitosis 
because Listerine is an effective anti- 
septic and germicide* which immedi- 
ately strikes at the cause of odors. 
Furthermore, it is a powerful de- 
odorant, capable of overcoming even 
the scent of onion and fish. 


Keep Listerine handy in home and 
office. Carry it when you travel. 


Tooth Paste. The large tube 25¢ 


oe. 


Take it with you on your vacation, 
It is better to be safe than snubbed. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 


Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


*Fullstrength Listerine is so safe it may 
be used in any body cavity, yet so 
powerful it kills even the stubborn 
Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) and Sta- 
phylococcus Aureus (pus) germs in 15 
seconds. We could not make this 
statement unless we were prepared to 
prove it to the entire satisfaction of 
the medical profession and the U. S. 
Government. 


LISTERINE 
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...in a cigarette its 


TASTE / 


% is TASTE above everything 


™... 





~ From the time the tobaccos are bought 
until the fresh package of Chesterfields 
comes over the counter, one idea governs 


its making: /aste. 
* * 


; yp a Chesterfield’s formula calls for a variety 
ay ae - a of tobaccos, but each type, each special 
N of. oe y quality, is chosen for its particular appeal 
4 ' wv fe to faste.. . chosen on the shotes of the 
Siem ‘val Black Sea, in Thrace, in Asia Minor, in 
<a Kentucky, Virginia, Carolina, by men to 
ACCES, whom tobacco is a life job. 
e ’ : * *  & 
These selected tobaccos are aged, in 
Nature’s slow, perfect way — for /aste. 
They are blended. ..and ‘‘cross-blended” 
. with scientific precision, to an exact 
rd formula which cannot be copied. 
* * * 

Nothing sensational; no fads. But 
Chesterfield offers, and delivers: mild- 
ness... without flatness; flavor. . . with- 
out harshness, a pleasing aroma rarely 
achieved. A good rule for making a 
cigarette, a good rule for choosing one 
. +» Taste above everything!” 


field 


} | ....not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 
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and yet 


. « THEY SATISFY 
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IFTY YEARS AGO Thomas A. Edison 
invented the incandescent lamp. 
Now, commencing with the Atlan- 
tic City convention of the National 
Electric Light Association on June 1, and 
extending through Henry Ford’s endow- 
ment of the permanent museum of “Edi- 
sonia,” the International Golden Jubilee 
of Light is celebrating this event. It is 
a good time for investors in public-utility 
securities to take stock of the industry’s 
growth and its future possibilities. 

James C. Young, writing in the New 
York Times, emphasizes that “from the 
light that Edison produced in a ram- 
shackle wooden laboratory in a little New 
Jersey town, there has grown an industry 
capitalized at $23,000,000,000 in the 
United States alone. Electric light and 
power transmission accounts for not less 
than $10,000,000,000 of that great sum. 
The broad benefits accruing to mankind 
by the use of electric light are matters 
yet to be computed.” 

Mr. Edison was also the pioneer in cen- 
tral-station operation, and he built the 
first central station in New York City to 
generate electricity for home light- 
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Edison and the Investor 


only about one-third of a single month’s 
requirement at the present time. As 
compared with the 1885 and the 1902 fig- 
ures, the plant investments of the various 
systems in this country slightly exceeded 
$2,000,000,000 in 1912, and it is expected 
that they will total more than $10,800,- 
000,000 by the end of this year. Total 
customers increased from 483 in 1884 to 
600,000 in 1902, to 3,750,000 in 1912, and 
21,894,000 in 1928. It is expected that 
the total for the current year will reach 
23,000,000. 


OOKING AT THE GROWTH on a percen- 
tage basis, Mr. Withington has pointed 

out that the use of electricity is increasing 
at a far faster rate than the population 
of the country. For example, the popula- 
tion increase of 25 per cent. since 1912 
contrasts with a 400 per cent. increase in 
electricity generation, with 470 per cent. 
in the number of electrically wired 
homes, and with 540 per cent. in the 
number of customers receiving electric 
service. In other words, the use of elec- 
tricity in this country has increased 
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sixteen times faster than the growth in 
population, and our use of electrical en- 
ergy equals that of the rest of the world 
combined. 

Among the greatest potential users of 
electric power are the railroads with their 
electrification programs either under way 
or projected. Other sources of expansion 
noted are refrigeration, radio, and the 
increased lighting of homes, highways, 
advertising signs, airports, and farms. 
He believes that “great as has been the 
extent of the industrial use of electricity, 
the field is still but one-half occupied.” 

The Pynchon survey calls attention to 
the fact that “public utility financing has 
absorbed more than $1,000,000,000 since 
the first of the year, of which practically 
80 per cent. was for the electric light 
and power industry. As in the case of 
general corporate financing, thus far in 
1929 the greater part of these funds was 
raised through the sale of stock rather 
than through long and short term bonds 
and notes, while a year ago bond financ- 
ing generally was undertaken.” 

With these figures showing growth in 

electric light and power, which 





ing service. A few years later, in 
1886, George Westinghouse in- 
stalled the first regular alternating- 
current station in Buffalo. These 
two events really mark the begin- 
ning of the industry. 

The commercial age for electric- 
ity, however, according to Chester 
M. Withington, of Pynchon & Co., 
in a special survey, had not come 
into being as far back as 1902, al- 
though at that time some of the 
leaders in the industry visualized 
its approach and thought about the 
need of increasing sales of current 
to absorb the surplus available be- 
tween lighting requirements and 
plant capacity. In that year the 
plant investment totaled about 
$505,000,000, representing a growth 
of 10,000 per cent. over the $5,000,- 











form a large part of our public 
utilities, we are reminded of a 
statement by the Northern Trust 
Company of Chicago regarding the 
increasing popularity of bonds in 
the public utility group among con- 
servative investors. 

In discussing the various groups 
in an investment plan suggestion, 
the bank pointed out that “the 
bonds of public utility companies 
supplying basic necessities—water, 
gas, electricity, and telephone ser- 
vice—rank high among investment 
securities. State supervision, cash 
business, small inventories, employ- 
ment of little unskilled labor, and 
steady growth and demand for ser- 
vices rendered are big factors im 
accounting for the stability of earn- 
ings and small investment risks 
shown among public utility com- 








000 investment of 1885. The pro- 
duction in 1902, however, equaled 
80 


By Kirby, in the New York World 
’ A CARTOON THAT NEEDS NO CAPTION 


panies over a period of years 
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Heiping the Swain Decide 


“4 7 OUR two lines of products are so 

ee divergent that you are 
really running two different businesses, 
which, except for administrative officers, 
necessitate two complete organizations. 
Why not develop the one that has the 
greater possibilities for profit and ex- 
pansion, and sell the other?” Such was 
the suggestion made to an Ohio manu- 
facturer of power machinery and small 
electrical appliances, after a Guardian 
analysis of his problem. 


Further facts from the bank’s study 
indicated a broad market opportunity 
in the electrical line, with an excellent 
margin of profit for the company that 
specialized in it. 


Excessive engineering expense and 
sales cost, however, had always made 


the other Jine unprofitable. The de- 


RESOURCES MORE 


THAN 


cision was made to sell the heavy 
machinery line to a purchaser better 
situated to develop it. The company’s 
entire capital and effort has since been 
devoted to the single line, with results 
in volume and profit that promise a 


long and happy union. 


A great commercial bank like the 
Guardian is consulted daily by its cus- 
tomers on many fundamental problems 
like this. Constant contacts with pro- 
duction, merchandising and day-to-day 
trends frequently enable the Guardian 
to offer suggestions leading directly to 
increased profits. 


GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF CLEVELAND 


$150,000,000 


. oa 
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John J. Bernet 


Other important considerations are com- 
petency of company management, dura- 
tion of franchises, and the territories 
served as regards industrial position and 
progress.” 

Mr. Edison not only contributed his 
scientific genius but he also laid the 
ground work indirectly, and uncon- 
sciously perhaps, for billions of dol- 


Arthur W. Loasby 


0,000,000 public utility properties. 








George F. Baker 
LEADERS BEFORE THE PUBLIC EYE 


Mr. Bernet now heads the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Hocking Valley and the Pére Marquette roads. 
Equitable Seaboard Bank and Trust Company of New York. 
York, was honored recently for his 50 x 

now sponsoring the development of $2! 


Meanwhile, as the first half-year draws 
to a close, business and industry have 
added another period of record activity, 
the A.B.A. Journal pointing out that “this 
widespread pace-making of business in 
most of its branches has been accompa- 
nied by very satisfactory earnings, a 


George L. Ohrstrom 


P Mr. Baker, the venerable 89-year-old board chairman of the First National Bank of New 
ears’ service as a trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance Company. Mr. Ohrstrom heads G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 
Mr. Simmons has begun his sixth term as head of the New York Stock Exchange, 
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Edward H. H. Simmons 





Mr. Loasby becomes board chairman of the new 


tabulation of 700 corporation reports for 
the first quarter of the year making a 
gain of twenty-five per cent. over 1923. 
Industrial and trading companies were 
thirty-nine per cent. ahead; railroads, 
nineteen per cent.; and utilities about fif- 
teen per cent.” 
However, in pointing to more re- 
cent developments as presenting a 












lars of investment with satisfactory 
security and marketability for the 
investor. 


Business and the Markets 


oe INTEREST has been 
centered in recent weeks in the 
report of President Hoover’s Com- 
mittee on Recent Economic Changes 
in the United States, covering the 
period from 1922 to 1929. It pic- 
tured an era of unprecedented pros- 
perity, with living standards at a 
higher level than ever before, and 
added that “we seem only to have 
touched the fringe of our potentiali- 
ties.” 

The committee pointed out that 
“we cannot maintain our economic 
advantage or hope fully to realize on 
our economic future, unless we con- 
sciously accept the principle of equi- 
librium and apply it skilfully in 
every economic relation.” And it 
added, “informed leadership is vital 
to the maintenance of equilibrium. 
Through incessant observation and 
adjustment of our economy, we can 
learn to maintain the economic bal- 
ance.” 

The report has been published in 
book form, and a more detailed dis- 
cussion of its chapters appears on 
other pages in this issue. 





Haro_tp V. Coes, consulting management 
engineer of Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., be- 
fore American Management Association: 

“Bankers are beginning to learn that re- 
search, properly organized and applied to the 
activities of a business or industry, is of 
prime importance to the safeguarding of the 
investments in the industry or the individual! 
unit of an industry and to its successful con- 
tinued operations over a period of years.” 


Wits H. Boots, president of the Mer- 
chants’ Assn. of New York and vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company, in a 
recent statement: 

“Our national problems of distribution are 
in a State of flux. Sales methods, adver- 
tising methods, methods of transportation and 
other factors are changing rapidly and are 
poorly understood by the average trader.” 


Dr. W. F. GepuHart, vice-president, First 
National Bank, St. Louis, before the Bank- 
ers Association for Foreign Trade: 

“Either directly, or indirectly, we must in- 
creasingly be willing to take in the form of 
products the interest nations owe us on the 
capital invested in those countries and loaned 
to them.” 


A. P. GIANNINI, president of Trans-America 
Corp., quoted in news dispatches on May 
24th: ; 

“If nation-wide branch banking ever 
comes, we have a well-rounded, thoroughly 
experienced organization ready to take im- 
mediate advantage of it.” 


decidedly mixed situation, the New 
York banking house of Hayden, Stone 
and Company in its market letter on 
June 7th emphasized that “today 
there are a number of conflicting 
factors and various cross-currents 
which make the laying of a course 
anything but a simple matter.” On f 
the constructive side were listed the 
recent O’Fallon decision with its far- 
reaching effects, the reparations set- 
tlement and the prospects for 
Europe’s economic recovery, the im- 
proved outlook in the oil industry, 
the better demand for railway equip-j 
ment, and a continuance of generally 
good business with the prospect of 
record-breaking earnings for the sec: 
ond quarter by leading industrials. 
Among the adverse factors this 
banking house pointed to the all 
absorbing and tense credit situation, J 
the decline in wheat, the prospect o 
unsettlement over the tariff ques 
tion for several months to come, ant} 
the rather decided decline in nev 
construction following a brief recov 
ery in April. Regarding the credit 
situation, “this has been somewhtt 
relieved by the decrease of $500; 
000,000 in brokers’ loans, but th 
next few weeks cannot but prove 4 
very critical time. The larger co 
porations are getting addition 
funds at very low cost in proportio 
to what those who furnish them hav 
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Colorado 


... eastern portal of 
the western empire 


E soil of Colorado, once arid and 
unproductive, now produces the 
greatest sugar beet crop in America— 
yielding two hundred and forty thousand 
tons of sugar yearly. 

Dueto the second largest of state irriga- 
tion systems—with enough miles of main 
ditches to encircle the earth—Colorado’s 
agricultural products now aggregate six 
times the total value of her diversified 
mine output. Grain sorghums, beans, 
barley and potatoes take prominent rank 
among the nation’s leading farm crops. 

The State enjoys unique distinction in 
her wealth of rare and precious minerals. 
They include tungsten, vanadium, molyb- 
denum and radium, in addition to gold, 
silver, lead, zinc and copper. Colorado 
marble graces the permanent architecture 


of many states. Reserve mineral resources 
rival those of any equal area. 

The City of Denver is the metropolis 
not only of Colorado but of a rich farm- 
ing and livestock region extending far be- 
yond the State’s borders. It is one of the 
four largest feeder cattle markets in the 
world and is rapidly gaining prominence 
among the key centers of industry. Over 
twenty-six hundred industrial establish- 
ments now produce manufactured goods 
valued close to three hundred million 
dollars per annum. 

v 7 7 
Financial and commercial activities of 
the port of San Francisco extend into this 
easternmost state of the Western Empire. 
In these activities the combined Crocker 
Banks long have taken a leading part. 


CROCKER First NATIONAL BANK 
of SAN FRANCISCO and 


CROCKER ,{, TRUST COMPANY 
- Serving the Empire of the West. + 
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Finance und Business 








© Underwood © Harris & Ewing 


George M. Reynolds 


John W. O’Leary 





George Woodruff 


Lucius Teter 


© Moffett Studios 
John A. Lynch 


CHICAGO BANKERS HEADING RECENT MERGERS 
Mr. Reynolds is chairman of the Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company, Chicago’s billion-dollar bank. The others head the twin units of that 


city’s more recent merger—Mr. O’Leary as 


resident of both the National Bank of the Republic and the Chicago Trust Company; Mr. 


oodruff as 


chairman of the Republic and vice chairman of the Chicago Trust; Mr. Teter as chairman of the Chicago Trust and vice chairman of the Republic; and 
Mr. Lynch as chairman of the executive committees of both. 


to pay for the accommodation, but these 
heavy calls come at an unfortunate mo- 
ment. With these out of the way it is 
quite possible that the worst may be 
over, though the renewal of speculation 
on a large scale would undoubtedly lead 
to recurrence.” 

The National City Bank in its June 
survey of business pointed to the favor- 
able business factors and added, “it is a 
pity under these circumstances that a con- 
dition of credit has developed which is 
creating uncertainty and which, if it con- 
tinues, can scarcely fail to affect business 
adversely.” It looked upon the liquida- 
tion movement in the market as “just 
what is needed to clear the money situa- 
tion.” And realizing that the Federal 
Reserve is alert to the need for correc- 
tive measures before the fall in spite of 
recent re-discount rate discussions, it 
added, “the spectacle of the country drift- 
ing towards this season of greatest strain 
with its banking system already under 
severe pressure and with money rates at 
the highest levels in years, has aroused 
serious concern lest the disruption of the 
foreign exchange and loss of foreign pur- 
chasing power resulting from the constant 
attraction of foreign funds to our call 
market, combined with the choking off of 
foreign borrowing due to a stagnant bond 
market, should interfere with the normal 
exportation of our agricultural surplus 
upon which the prosperity of agriculture 
and of the country generally so largely 
depends.” 


Chicago Call Market 


The Illinois legislature has passed and 
sent to Governor Emmerson of that state 
the “call money bill” amending the IIli- 
nois usury act and exempting demand 
loans on securities from the limitation of 
seven per cent. interest. With this legal 


handicap removed, the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change is planning to establish an open 
call money market similar to that oper- 
ated by the New York Stock Exchange. 
The call money desk maintained in Chi- 
cago has been handicapped heretofore by 
the legal interest limit, especially when 
the New York call money rate has far 
exceeded seven per cent. 

“The Chicago exchange and our banks 
and brokers now will be able to bid for 
funds on even terms with the New York 
exchanges and their members,” R. Arthur 
Wood, president of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange, remarked. “We expect to at- 
tract several hundred million dollars to 
the Chicago call money market.” 


Banking 


URING THE PAST few weeks news- 


paper headlines have announced 
several other spectacular consolidations 
in the larger centers. In New York, for 
example, the Equitable Trust Company 
and the Seaboard National Bank are 
merging in a $859,600,036 deal to form 
the Equitable Seaboard Bank & Trust 
Company with Arthur W. Loasby as 
chairman and Chellis A. Austin as presi- 
dent. The physical merger forming the 
Bancamerica-Blair Corporation has also 
taken place; and the affiliation of the 
Chase National Bank, the Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation, and the American Ex- 
press Company has been voted. The 
Chase National Bank on June 11 was also 
reported in negotiations leading to a 
merger with the National Park Bank, a 
step which would add considerably to the 
Chase’s resources ast he country’s third 
largest financial institution. 
In Philadelphia, the largest state- 
chartered banking institution of that city 


began operation when the Bank of North 
America and Trust Company lost its 
identity in merger with the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities. 

In Chicago, the fourth big consolidation 
was announced with the merger of the 
National Bank of the Republic and the 
Chicago Trust Company—a combination 
with resources of about $200,000,000 and 
with $18,000,000 capital, surplus, and un- 
divided profits. Both institutions will re- 
tain their corporate identities—allied na- 
tional and state institutions. 


Steel, More Steel 


ITH THE STEEL industry enjoying 

its greatest peace-time prosperity 
during the past few months, Charles M. 
Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation and president of the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute, recently con- 
tributed the following optimistic state- 
ment of interest to investors while 
addressing a general meeting of the insti- 
tute in New York. Pointing out that the 
chief consumers of steel are prosperous, 
he said: 

“There is no reason to believe that the 
course of the automobile will be in any 
other than a forward direction. The con- 
sumption of steel by the railroads is 
bound to increase. The use of steel in 
the construction of small buildings is al- 
ready increasing at a rapid rate. 

“Steel in household and office furnish- 
ings, in farm and factory equipment—in 
fact, in all the ordinary activities of life— 
is being used in innumerable ways which 
aggregate a large and increasing tonnage. 
Road building has yet far to go; the de- 
mands for bridges and vehicular tunnels 
are still far from satisfied, while proposals 
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Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 


a merger of 


National Bank of Commerce Guaranty Trust Company 
in New York of New York 


Organized 1839 Organized 1864 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
more than $184,000,000 


SSJHE MERGER of these institutions on May 6, 1929, is a 

logical fusing of resources, facilities and organization. 

| The increased capital funds enable us to meet the con- 

= stantly expanding requirements of modern business. 

Our enlarged Board of Directors is representative in an excep- 

tional degree of the nation’s industrial, commercial and financial 
interests. 

The outstanding result of the merger will be to provide fa- 

cilities of even greater advantage to our clientele, in every phase 

of banking, trust and investment service, than were available 


through the merging banks operating separately. 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE MURRAY HILL OFFICE MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Ave.and 44thSt. 269 Madison Avenue Madison Ave.and 60th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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Conservative Investment Specialists Since 1855 





Investment 


Guide 


Whether you have $100, $500, 
$1,000 or more to invest, a careful reading of 
our current Investment Guide will prove profit- 
able to you. This book, just off the press, is now 
in its 149th Semi-Annual Edition, its 74th year. 
It points the way to protection of invested funds 
and most liberal interest return. 


74. Years’ Investment Service 
For nearly three-quarters of a century, this Institution 
has been providing sound investment service, based 
on practical, specialized experience. Current offer- 
ings, listed in our Investment Guide, will appeal to 
every careful investor. 


Send for Investment Guide 


Our Investment Guide will lead you to complete investment 
satisfaction and service, wherever you live. Send today. No 
obligation incurred, of course. Use attached coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company. 


Conservative Investment Specialists Since 1855 
CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation, New York 








Mail This Coupon-~------=~ 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 

La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Without obligation please send copy of July Invest- 
ment Guide which explains how to invest surplus funds 
at the highest interest consistent with safety. 
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for such structures as multiple street 
levels to take care of traffic congestion 
are beginning to approach tangible form. 

“Moreover, airplane manufacture will 
expand rapidly in the next few years, and 
it is even conceivable in that respect that 
we are at the beginning of another indus- 
try which may parallel the development 
of automobile making.” 

Mr. Schwab pointed out that last year 
the return on investment of companies 
representing 70 per cent. of the industry 
was 6.35 per cent. which was “very low,” 
and he urged the present period of pros- 
perity as the best time for the improve- 
ment of methods. 


Among the Cities 


N New York, Lincoln Cromwell of the 

Merchants Association has pointed out 
that, based on federal figures for 1927, 
the values added by manufacture in 
New York City are given as $2,868,237,- 
027 as against a total for the entire na- 
tion of $27,585,191,752. And although 
producing more than one-tenth of the 
nation’s wealth created by manufacture, 
New Yorkers have conducted a member- 
ship drive to give added support to their 
local organization, reminded of the keen 
competition with other cities. Another 
move for local improvement has been the 
new regional plan for city development 
announced to Gothamites. 

Chicago is planning a World’s Fair for 
1933. A few weeks ago Chicagoans real- 
ized that $10,000,000 would be needed as 
a guarantee of the city’s good faith for 
the Fair. General Dawes had just re- 
turned from handling a financial job in 
Santo Domingo and he accepted the 
chairmanship of the finance committee. 
Early in June he announced the $10,000, 
000 fully subscribed, and a day or so later 
departed for his post as Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James. 

Other cities, such as Baltimore and St 
Louis, are entering actively into compe- 
tition as aviation centers, and are adver- 
tising their good points to the country to 
bring new industries. This trend is reach- 
ing even to the smaller cities and towns, 
especially those affected by a slump in 
some particular industry—mining towns, 
etc. And regarding the smaller towns, a 
writer in the Chicago Tribune has given 
this word of caution: “The days of Get- 
Rich-Quick-Wallingford are back—that 
merry hero of fiction who showed small 
towns how to handle their financial affairs 
with profit to himself, personified in real- 
ity now by keen, earnest men who sell 
factories to communities on the percent- 
age basis.” Reference is made to the 
firms that move to small centers in order 
to get capital that is often in the nature 
of a gift. When small towns bid for in- 
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Joseph H. Hasbrouck, president of the 
Penn National Bank and Trust Co., 
Reading, Pa., tells a human story of 
twenty boys...and what happened. 


4 BOUT ten years ago,” said Mr. Hasbrouck, 

“T was persuaded to take on, for special 
instruction, a Sunday School class of about twenty 
boys, to teach them the principles of safe in- 
vesting. A fine bunch of boys, they were. 








: be “The purpose of this class was not to make 
Fs money—although they did make it—but to teach 
1927, these boys how to invest intelligently and wisely. 
re =m Each boy put in a certain sum—what he could 
3,237, afford—each week. Evéry fourth or fifth week 
re na- we bought another $100 bond. When dividends 
hough were declared, each boy was entitled to his pro- 
yf the rata share. 
acture, “T taught them what underlies a 
wesdoaies bond. I taught them what the various 
; hei types of bonds are,—real estate bonds, 
doe railroad, municipal, public utility — 
e keen and I taught these boys to read the 
nother actual words that are printed on each 
en the kind of bond, to know what they really 
pment mean. 
“But the interesting thing about this 
air for class,” added Mr. Hasbrouck, “was that 
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a whos ae a atten on ere in the industrial and civic development of Reading. 
: ‘ all, 
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o later each saved and invested so consistently ee eS ee ee 
ae te that just recently they were able to start “TI taught these boys to read the actual pn sieiee aces pee 2 Phentaeres of . 
in business for themselves, as partners, on words that are printed on each kind of on ol & Ww rca Ay nl 
the capital they had amassed. bond, to know what they really mean.” age tS." , ee O. SOF SCCOmMmnER- 
ind St "his cueuelsent see iowa Wie dation to their customers and for their own 
compe- Hasbrouck concluded, “that I only ee - should corsult a banker, cr a high grade investment needs. In the bonds S. W. 
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atry late aia pect to get, in income, without jeopardizing estate, public service, and foreign bonds, 
reach- eee 0s safety. He will learn how any pro- As a help to all who are in- 
towns, THE VALUABLE LESSONS Mr. Has- gram of investing should be terested in studying the princi- 
imp in brouck’s Sunday School class was fortunate spread over bonds of various sorts ples of sound investment, S. W. 
towns, enough to learn at so early an age, include —how the principle of diversifica- Straus & Co. has prepared an in- 
wns, 8 what every investor should know. Mr. tion establishes another funda- teresting, easy-to-understand 
; given Hasbrouck impressed upon these boys that mental safeguard for his money. booklet, “How To Invest Money.” 
if Get the first principle in investing is safety, From the banker, or high grade Every person seriously concerned 
<a and that any program of investing, to be investment house, too, the aver- in safeguarding his future should 
: i sound, must be founded on this principle. age investor can expect an under- own a copy of this booklet. It 
1 sma The average investor, in setting up a standing and intelligent diagnosis will be sent without charge. 
_—" Plan to win a competence for himself, of his own individual needs. Write for booklet G-1006. 
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Investment Cycles 


Many investors from time to time favor almost exclusively 
certain types of investments—either senior obligations such 
as bonds or debentures, or junior securities such as prefer- 
red or common stocks. Regardless of changing “fashions” 
in the investment field, however, sound principles demand 
a high degree of diversification. 


Through our originations of all classes of investment secur- 
ities, we can offer to our clients a completely diversified 
list, including Municipal Bonds of several states, Corporation 
Bonds, Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates 
and Preferred and Common Stocks. 


We shall be glad to assist you in the proper 
diversification of your investment account. 
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The financial advertisers in The Review of Reviews are all members of one or more of the following organizations: 


INVESTMENT BANKERS’ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


which serve as the highest criterion of selection among financial firms. 
firms about your individual investment problem, or write the Financial Editor of The Review of Reviews. 
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To save 
your time 


Well considered investment counsel is 
available quickly and without obliga- 
tion at the nearest of The National City 
Company’s 50 branch offices. May we 
invite you to use it? 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York — 
Bonds - Acceptances - Short Term Notes 





The Pennsylvania Company 
For Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities 


Chartered in 1812 


PHILADELPHIA 








dustry in this way the number of these 
firms naturally increases, and likewise 
“the crop of promoters who can bring the 
parties together.” 

The Tribune writer adds: “It is not to 
be assumed that the promotional work is 
all unethical; there are concerns which 
make scientific analyses that are bene- 
ficial to both the industry and the town. 
But it seems safe to say that the majority 
of the plants that managements want to 
move are not efficient for their present 
environment. It behooves chambers of 
commerce to watch themselves closely 
when they buy in.” 


Helping Wage-Earners 


hee DEVELOPMENTS dealing especially 

with the problems of the wage-earners 
have gained much space in the daily press. 
One of these cited the results of the first 
year’s practical application of a plan in- 
stituted by the country’s largest bank for 
the handling of small loans. The other, 
apparently, was testing public opinion on 
a proposed investment trust plan to per- 
mit the smallest investor to participate in 
the profits of industry. 

About a year ago the National City 
Bank of New York announced its plan 
for handling small loans of from $50 to 
$1000 with the applicant making a note 
for the amount in lieu of collateral or 
other security, and with two co-makers. 
Regular deposits each week or month in a 
compound interest account were to be 
made so that the money would be on 
hand at the end of a year to pay off the 
note. With the deposits bearing interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent. compounded 
monthly, it actually works out that the 
borrower pays approximately 4.50 per 
cent. interest on his loan. 

The bank’s report for the first year 
showed 50,000 families in New York City 
helped through this personal loan service, 
with the loans advanced reaching a total 
of $16,529,805. The following shows the 
purposes for which the loans during this 
twelve-months’ period were made: medi- 
cal and dental service, 30 per cent.; to 
pay debts and loans, 15 per cent.; to pur- 
chase home equipment, 14 per cent.; busi- 
ness emergencies, 11 per cent.; payments 
on homes, 8 per cent.; necessary clothing, 
7 per cent.; education, 5 per cent.; taxes 
3 per cent.; insurance premiums, 3 per 
cent.; to help relatives, 3 per cent.; 
death, 1. 

According to Roger Steffan, vice-presi- 
dent of the National City, the plan 
worked so successfully “that 87 per cent. 
of the applications received were ap- 
proved, more than 97 per cent. of all 
deposits were made regularly, and it was 
necessary to initiate legal action on less 
than 1 per cent. to effect collection.” 
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AVIATION 


What Baltimore 
Offers to the 
Airplane Industry 


Proximity to chief sources of 
supply of raw materials. 


Farthest southern city provid- 
ing required labor; farthest 
northern city with ice free- 
dom. 


Absence of fog and storm; 
moderate temperatures; low 
tidal range. 


Nearness to military and naval 
centers. 


Chesapeake Bay, a safe harbor 
and inland waterway for sea- 
planes. 


Logical northern terminal for 
South and Central Ameri- 
can air lines. 

Best port for route to Europe, 
via Bermuda and Azores. 


Short rail hauls and low freight 
rates to inland cities; unsur- 
passed harbor facilities. 


Choice sites along water front 
for manufacturing plants 


and flying fields. 


Has Chosen Baltimore 


Liana its exceptional climatic advantages and stra- 
tegic geographical location, Baltimore is attracting 
world-wide attention as an aviation center. Government 
and commercial authorities and foreign aviation experts 
call Baltimore ideal for intensive aircraft operations. 


An internationally known maker of planes is now build- 
ing at Baltimore a 200-acre manufacturing plant and 
on an adjoining 1,000-acre tidewater tract the largest 
privately owned airport in the world. 


Other plants are established close to the large munici- 
pal airport, now being built on the lower harbor, to ac- 
commodate both land and sea planes, while many more 
companies are studying Baltimore’s distinct advantages. 


Baltimore Trust Company’s resources are available for 
the financing of aircraft manufacturing or transporta- 
tion projects that are fundamentally sound. 


BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANY 
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Dealing in Securities 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
is a recognized and legitimate business and 
one in which thousands of people today 


are directly or indirectly interested. 


The measure of success attainable in 
this business depends to no small degree 
upon the factors supplied by your broker 
— knowledge of stock market conditions 


and facilities for executing orders promptly 


May we discuss with you, at any of our offices, 
this type of helpful service which we 


are rendering satisfactorily to our clients? 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 
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PORTLAND, ME. 
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| limiting its purchases to a small per cent- 








hours in frank conversation 


financial expert. 


invest, 
Review of Reviews Corp. R R-7-29 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Send me Mr. Rukeyser’s book and the Re- 
view of Reviews for the next 15 months. If I 
am pleased at the end of 5 days, I will send 
$1.00 and only $1.00 a month for 4 months 
thereafter. (Regular subscription price of 
the magazine $4 a_ year.) Otherwise, I will 
return the book in 5 days and you may cancel 
my whole order. 


The Common Sense of Money and Investments 


Some A B C instruction by Merryle S. Rukeyser, financial editor and lecturer at 
Columbia University, who has guided over 30,000 large and small investors. 


This book answers, simply and clearly and 
completely, the many questions which most 
of us would ask if we could spend a few 
with a _ real 
Any person who has money 
invested in stocks or bonds or real estate. 
any person who anticipates having money to 
will do well to read it carefully at 


once, and to keep it as a guide always to be 
referred to as the need arises. 

Above all, it is a book of guidance, a book 
meant to teach you how to earn more money 
than you do now, to save more money than 
you do, how to keep your money from being 
filched from you, legally or illegally, how to 
make your money increase instead of diminish. 


The Review of Reviews 
Whether you’re engaged in investing, manufac- 
turing, research, retail business, or one of the 
professions, the important things that are going on 
about you bear a relation to your interests that is 
worth studying. The Review of Reviews is the 
one magazine that not only gives you all the news, 
but that interprets that news in practical terms. 
If you want to keep abreast of world problems 
and progress—subscribe to the Review of Reviews 
now aed Pa may obtain Mr. Rukeyser’s book. 
WITH A 15 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION THIS 
VAT. UABL E xaeiee IS YOURS FOR ONLY A 
FEW CENTS 
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Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
bank, is said to have conceived the idea 
for this service. A similar plan has been 
operated by the Marine Trust Company 
of Buffalo, and several leading banks in 
other sections of the country have also 
entered the small loan field. 







A Practical Utopia? 


i eae other plan, looking to the future 

and calling for a gigantic wage-earner’s 
investment trust, was recently proposed 
by John J. Raskob, prominent member of 
the finance committee of General Motors. 
The name tentatively proposed was the 
Equities Security Company. Quoting 
from an article recently published by 
Benjamin Hill & Company, New York 
Stock Exchange house, giving an _inter- 
view with Mr. Raskob: 

“The securities corporation would not be 
permitted to borrow money, as it would 
confine its liabilities to the capital stock 
issued and outstanding, and it would re- 
strict its investments to the highest class 
of securities in a widely diversified field, 














age of interest in any one corporation or 
enterprise. 

“In addition to this huge securities or- 
ganization, a plan should be worked out 
for the creation of a discount bank for 
financing the purchase of stock. It would 
be the function of the discount bank to 
provide credit to investors of limited 
means. In other words, it would assume 
the character of the great finance com- 
panies organized to facilitate the instal- 
ment purchases of motor cars, radios, and 
other comforts and necessities of life. Its 
primary purpose would be to extend 
credit to borrowers for payments in in- 
stalments over a period of about twelve 
months, with the stock of the securities 
corporation as collateral.” 

In other words, according to Mr. Ras- 
kob in a New York World interview, “say 
a wage-earner had saved $200 and wished 
to invest it in stock in the proposed cor- 
poration for the purpose of profit. Well. 
he would be allowed to buy $500 worth 
of stock for his $200. Through a sub- 
sidiary finance company or discount com- 
pany, the $200 investor would be granted 
a loan of $300, the subsidiary company 
accepting his stock as collateral. Then by 
payments of $25 a month or so, the in- 
vestor would pay off his loan.” 

Mr. Raskob believes that such a com: 
pany, of course, should be under state 
supervision as exercised over banks and 
insurance companies, and that the board 
of directors of both companies should be 
“of a caliber to invite public confidence 
in the highest degree.’ While the a 
nouncement has been made of this pr 
posal, he has postponed indefinitely the 
actual formation of the trust due to the 
unsettled investment situation. 
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] Leaders of the Present Da 


Schacht of Germany 


T ENDED THE War, they said. 

For ten years reparations had 

kept open the sores left by the 

War. The Allies demanded 
huge sums from Germany, keeping 
troops in her territory to enforce 
their demands, and Germany insisted 
that she could not pay. The Dawes 
plan had helped enormously at first, 
but it still did not set a limit to 
reparations. Then, early in June of 
this year, the Young Committee 
ended four months of labor in Paris 
by shaping a final reparations agree- 
ment. 

On the evening that the commit- 
tee finished its work, Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, head of the German delega- 
tion, was questioned by a reporter as 
he left the Hotel George V., where 
the negotiations committee had _ la- 
bored. 

“Vou ask me if I am glad?” answered 
Schacht. “Can any man be pleased with 
himself when the results of months of 
discussion is to ask his government to 
pay $500,000,000 annually for thirty- 
seven years?” 

Who is this man who, single-handed, 
can virtually commit a nation of sixty 
millions to pay out $500,000,000 a year 
for more than a generation? 

Before 1923, when the rentenmark by 
a miracle gave Germany a rigid financial 
framework after the utter collapse of the 
old mark, Schacht was known only in 
banking circles. His work since then led 
Frank Simonds to say in the March Re- 
VIEW OF Reviews that Schacht “has been 
a dominating influence in post-war Ger- 
many. A liberal, a republican, his politi- 
cal associations have been with the new, 
as his ideas and his actions have had an 
almost American character.” 

Schacht, who as president of the 
Reichsbank has for nearly six years 
headed the German financial world, was 

92 














DR. HJALMAR SCHACHT 


born in 1877, the son of a merchant in 
Tingleff, Schleswig. Though in “Wer 
Ist’s,” the German ‘“Who’s Who,” he 
gives his name simply as Hjalmar, his 
parents started him in life as Horace 
Greeley Hjalmar. His father had lived 
in this country from 1864 until 1877, and 
Hjalmar himself just missed being born 
in this country. 

After schooling in Hamburg, Schacht 
spent the years from 1895 to 1899 study- 
ing economics and philosophy at Berlin, 
Munich, Leipzig, Paris, and Kiel. He 
was given his doctor’s degree, presenting 
a thesis on “The Theory of English Mer- 
cantilism.” Published in 1900, this work 
attracted favorable attention to the 
young student. The following year he 
moved to Berlin, there to become secre- 
tary to the Handelsvertragsverein, or 
Trade Agreements League. By 1903 he 
gave this up to follow his natural in- 
clinations into banking. He took a place 
in the then new research department of 
the Dresdner Bank, one of his coun- 


try’s major financial institutions. 

In this year, too, he married 
Luise Sowa, daughter of a Police 
Commissioner. They have two chil- 
dren—Inge, who is now twenty-five, 
and Jens Hjalmar, who is nineteen. 
Of Schacht’s early work with the 
Dresdner Bank, George Obst wrote 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Handelswissen- 
schaft und Handelspraxis that “Al- 
ready he showed particular aptitude 
for international finance; and _ here 
his knowledge of languages served 
him well. He come to know Ger- 
man and foreign banking leaders, and 
captains of trade and industry; and 
they became aware of his understand- 
ing, ability, and knowledge.” 

When barely thirty-two he was 
made deputy director of the Dresdner 
Bank, and from then on came a 
steady rise in financial importance. 

At the same time he showed interest in 
politics and public life. With several 
friends he founded the Young Liberal 
party, although since then he has joined 
the Democratic party. 

The War sent him to Belgium, where 
he and two others had a foretaste of what 
was to come in Germany. They were 
delegated to take the currency of the 
Belgian bank of issue, whose reserves had 
been transported to England, and put it 
on firm financial ground. This they did, 
and a year later Schacht went back to 
his banking at home. 

By 1922, when inflation was driving 
German finance into a frenzy, he was 
head of the Darmstadter und National- 
bank. Much concerned, and always the 
student, Schacht drafted and published a 
plan for founding a gold bank to issue 
sound currency. The government presses 
were printing currency which, though 
stamped in millions and billions, was not 
worth the paper on which it was printed. 
In this chaos Finance Minister Helfferich 
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oal gives the South yet another 
advantage in World competition 


With Welsh coal, England became a world 
leader in industry. Our Southern States have 
twice the coal area of all Europe... five times 
as much if Russia be excluded. This thriving 
section now accounts for nearly half of all the 
coal produced in the United States. 





In natural resources the South has ever been 
among this country’s richest assets. Coal, 
waterpower, numerous raw materials, labor, 








inn soil, climate ... all bountiful and favorable. 
ee Now, capital is turning these varied resources 
ro to account, swiftly, thoroughly, on a huge scale. 
y-five 
. For those seeking opportune investments, ses 
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eae lected Southern Securities offer intrinsic values 
wr which security markets do not adequately re- 
ies. flect. To have sound Southern Securities among 

~ your holdings is now investment insurance. 
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™ SHARES IN THE SOUTH—Southern bankers for 
was many years, Caldwell & Company sponsor a gen= 
esdner eral management type of investment company, 
see “Shares in the South.” This “trust” holds carefully 
est in diversified and selected obligations of growing 
everal companies—railroads, industries, banks and other 
sat! institutions, operating in the South. Stock of 
— “Shares in the South” is actively traded:in New York 

where and elsewhere. Write for descriptive literature. 
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—_ securities 


be purchased advantageously 


... at any time? 


HEN markets are unsteady it is particularly well 

to remember that the sound value of an invest- 
ment is determined by intrinsic worth, not by daily market 
quotations. 


Securities if selected for their basic value, may be pur- 
chased advantageously at virtually any time. In the end, 
such selections usually prove better investments than 
those made for less fundamental reasons. 


Capable management . . . a product or service salable 
ata profit... sufficient capital . . . these comprise intrinsic 
values which ultimately find reflection in a company’s 
securities. This organization, for thirty years, has regard- 
ed these factors as the primary considerations, and has 
insisted that competent management is the major reason 
for a successful company. 


We will be glad to suggest securities of 
established, well-managed, growing com- 
panies. Write for our investment list 587. 


George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAI. INVESTMENT CENTERS 
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To EARN $5.00 a Day— 


you need sell only five subscriptions for 
The Golden Book or three subscriptions 
for The Review of Reviews. 

It’s a pleasant, easy way to add to your 
income. Send for particulars today! 














| Review of Reviews Corporation 
Agency Division 
| 55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send supplies—I am interested in your 
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suggested a currency secured by Ger- 
many’s rye. His suggestion was changed 
to the bodenmark and later rentenmark. 

Schacht, still preferring a currency se- 
cured by gold, nevertheless accepted the 
rentenmark as a step toward it. He was 
given the post of commissioner of cur- 
rency, a task which meant preserving the 
exchange value of the rentenmark. This 
he managed to do, though German cur- 


| rency had gone through a change un- 
| paralleled in the history of money. On 
| top of that came his selection as presi- 


dent of the Reichsbank, a position he has 
held since 1923. And now he has added 
new brilliance to his financial record by 
heading Germany’s delegation to the con- 
ference which finally settled the repara- 
tions problem. 


Stalin, Ruler 
of Russia 


E FIND IT EASY to agree with Prof. 

Jerome Davis, of Yale, in his state- 
ment in Current History, that there is 
perhaps no world figure so little known 
in the United States as Joseph Stalin, 
ruler of Russia. Since Professor Davis 
has twice interviewed Stalin, and made 
a thorough study of his history, he writes 
with authority. 

Stalin is neither President nor Pre- 
mier, merely General Secretary of the 
Communist party. He is fifty years old, 
the son of a peasant shoemaker in the 


| Caucasus. His mother was a devout 


Christian who sent her boy to a seni- 
nary at Tiflis, where he learned more 
revolutionary and socialistic politics than 
religion. He became a professional agi- 
tator, an organizer of strikes in the oil 
region at Baku, often arrested, but usu- 
ally eluding the Czar’s police by frequent 
change of name and residence. 

Professor Davis lists many occasions 
when Stalin was exiled and declares that 
he ‘was either exceptionally clever or 


exceptionally lucky.” Always he seemed 


able to escape. The sixth time he was 
arrested, however, the story was different, 
and the four years prior to the revolution 


| of February, 1917, he spent in prison. 


In the Bolshevik revolution of Novem- 
ber, 1917, this biographer tells us, ‘Stalin 
was one of the committee of five who 


| managed the uprising, working shoulder 
| to shoulder with Lenin, and strongly fa- 


voring the seizure of power, in opposition 
to Zinoviev and Kamenev, who cautioned 
delay. From 1917 to 1923 he was People’s 
Commissar of Nationalities, the man who 
initiated the successful policy of giving 
cultural autonomy and local freedom to 
the nationalities within the Union. Beside 
this, from 1919 to 1920, he was People’s 
Commissar for Workers and Peasants In- 
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PRICE of SURVIVAL 


Changes in fundamental conditions 
affecting business and finance are 
constantly reflected in the value of 
securities. Actually, there is no such 
thing as a permanent investment 
which one can “put away and forget 
about,” as one so frequently hears 
quoted. The time when the premier 
investment of the world, Liberty 
Bonds, sold in the 80’s, is still vivid 
in the memory of those who pur- 
chased at par during the World War. 


It is very necessary, therefore, for in- 


dividual investors, banks and institu- 
tions to keep a constant check on 
conditions affecting their securities 
and to augment their own good judg- 
ment in financial matters with reliable 
information and the opinion of in- 
vestment specialists. 


Realizing the importance of accurate 
information, we maintain a staff of 
business and financial counselors, 
economists, and security analysts, 
whose services are always at your 
command. 


A.C.ALLYN4»> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
30 Broad St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 
418 Olive St. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


Dime Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Packard Bldg. 


DETROIT 


MILWAUKEE 
110 Mason St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
405 Montgomery St. 
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Founded in 1852 
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Use of Electricity Doubled 


The 134% increase in use of electricity by Associated 
Customers during 1920-1928 should be equalled, if not 
exceeded, during the next eight years. 

Over one-half the wired homes of the United States are 
still without any domestic appliance except the flat-iron. 
Over 90% are without electric refrigeration, and 95% with- 
out electric ranges. 


The sale of appliances by the Associated New Business 
Department was 275% greater in 1928 than in 1927. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our 16-page booklet “R” 
on the Class A Stock 


61 Broadway New York City 





























following organizations: FINANCIAL 


The financial advertisers in The Review of Re- 
views are all members of one or more of the Approved 
Advertising 





INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of selection among financial firms. 


Real Estate Bond, Investment Trust, or Public Utility houses, which by 
their nature are not eligible for membership in the above classifications, 
are acceptable when their securities are distributed by a member house 
of the above associations, or when they are guaranteed in a manner 
acceptable to The Review of Reviews. 


Please communicate directly with these reputable firms about your individual 
investment problem, or write the Financial Editor of The Review of Reviews. 
_ They will be glad to serve you. 
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spection, and from 1920 to 1923 a mem- 
ber of the Revolutionary War Council 
of the Republic.” 

Before Stalin became secretary of the 
Communist party the position was mere 
routine, but he made it the focal point 
of a most powerful political machine. Mr. 
Davis tells us how: 

“According to Communist party law, 
the will of the Central Committee and, 
behind it, of the party congress is su- 
preme. Once the congress has spoken all 
must unite whole-heartedly and sincerely 
to execute the party decision. But who 
selects the delegates to the party con- 
gress? How are their opinions formed? 
Stalin is at the head of the party ap- 
paratus. He directs the instructions 
which radiate out to all the central gov- 
ernmental party organs. He can mold 
and influence party opinion as no other 
single man.” 

Since Professor Davis’s article was 
published, there have been rumors that 
Stalin was ousted from control. But ru- 
mors come thick and fast from Russia, 
and pending definite news we may still 
consider him ruler of Russia. 








Gandhi 


“TF RELIGION is not needed in politics, 
where on earth is it needed?” 

So spoke Mahatma Gandhi to Upton 
Close, writer on Far Eastern subjects. In 
the Living Age Mr. Close (who when not 
using his pen-name is Josef Washington 
Hall) writes about Gandhi, calling him 
“the first revolutionary leader who has 
been clever enough to see the revolution- 
ary value of the Christian maxim about 
turning the other cheek.” 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi _ was 
born into the third or merchant group 
of castes. His penchant for politics came 
from his father, and his religious con- 
science from his mother. In his twelfth 
year he married Kasturbai, the wife who 
later became a sympathetic helper. And 
his education, which included a law de- 
gree, was completed in England. 

There “Gandhi found a lonely lodging 
where he spent his days in homesickness 
and his nights in tears. He had starved 
himself almost to emaciation rather than 
eat the roast beef of old England, for to 
the orthodox Hindu the cow is sacred.” 

In 1891 Gandhi began to practise law 
in Bombay, where before long he 
achieved a reputation because of his con- 
scientiousness and cleverness. A Hindu 
firm sent him to Pretoria in South Africa, 
for a year, there to conduct a case among 
the Indian colony. “Gandhi went with 
high hopes,” writes Mr. Close, “little 
realizing the. suffering that lay before 
him, or that his triumph over it. would 
make him the leader of all his people.” 
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= GuARANTEED by a Seale 
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ngton N Friday, June 19th, 1215, King John of England affixed his great 
me seal to a document forced upon him by his outraged barons. This 
ition- was the famous Magna Carta from which English-speaking peoples have 
about derived many of their fundamental guarantees of liberty. Such was 

was the authority of the royal seal that John’s own subsequent attempts to 
group evade the provisions of the charter proved futile. 
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Invest JULY FUNDS at 


6% 


WITH THE PROTECTION OF A 





§ 46.000.000 
GUARANTEE 


 — you 


make your next investment send 
for full information about Se- 
curity Bonds—which give youa 
full 6% yield with the utmost 
protection of principal— with 
complete freedom from bother 
and worry. 


Behind your investment stands 
the Security Bond & Mortgage 
Company, with resources of more 
than $6,500,000. 


Also, behind each $1,000 you in- 
vest, are first mortgages on 
more than $2,500 of completed, 
fee simple property—more than 
250% real estate security. 


And on each Security Bond is en- 
dorsed the irrevocable Guaran- 
tee of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, with resources of 
more than $46,000,000, that 
principal and interest on each 
mortgage will be paid in full. 


You may buy Security Bonds 
in denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000 to mature in 2, 3, 4 
or 5years. Write for further in- 
formation today. 


Ask for booklet No. 15 


SECURITY 
BONDS 


j. A. W. Iglehart & Co., Fiscal Agents' 
102 ST. PAUL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Washington, D.C. Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Wilmi Del. d, Va. Charleston, W. Va, 
HARRISON, SMITH & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—New York, N.Y. 
REINHOLDT & CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
JAMES C. WILLSON & CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 

RUFUS E. LEE & CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 
WOOLFOLK, WATERS &.CO. 

New Orleans, La. 
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MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND GANDHI 
From a portrait of India’s nationalist leader, 
which was carried through the streets of Madras 
as part of a great procession on his birthday. 


The only ones who treated the Indians 
humanely, Gandhi found, were the mis- 
sionaries. He read some eighty books on 
Christianity in that first year, and began 
to wonder whether there might not be 
something deeper than the surface of any 
religion yet common to all religions. 

The young lawyer was asked to help 
the miserable Indian community at Dur- 
ban against the Dutch. He accepted, 
though he would take no fees. He re- 
turned to India to make speeches on be- 
half of the emigrants in South Africa, 
and went back there to fight for England 
in the Boer War, thinking an English vic- 
tory would improve conditions for the 
Indians. Finally, early in 1903, he en- 
rolled as a resident of Pretoria. But: 

“The Boer War was scarcely over be- 
fore it became apparent that the new 
régime would mean less and not more 
liberty for Indians.” Gandhi began pub- 
lishing a paper, Jndian Opinion, and in 
1904 founded his first ashram, or retreat, 
in the form of an agricultural colony 
fourteen miles from Durban in Natal. 
“To it he devoted all his wealth,” adds 
Mr. Close, “claiming nothing for him- 
self but two loin cloths.” And in 1907 
passive resistance began on a large scale. 

In response to the demand of his peo- 
ple, Gandhi returned to India in 1914, 
and there codperated wholly with En- 
gland during the European War. After- 
wards, when India got none of the re- 
forms promised her in 1917 and 1918, de- 
clares Mr. Close, he began the campaign 
of non-codperation which “included re- 











North American 
Aviation, Inc. 


NO PAR VALUE STOCK 


This Company, one of 
the Curtiss-Keys Group, 
with its strong manage- 
ment, affords the investor 
an ideal method of partici- 
pating in the great future 
of aviation. 








Descriptive circular containing 
up-to-date information sent on 
request. Orders executed 
at the market. 


W. S. Aagaard 
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pudiation of titles of honor, resignation 
of office, non-subscription of government 
loans, substitution of private arbitration 








for official law courts, a suspension of 








If you know any blind man or woman of in- 
telligence who is not getting a square deal in the 
great, unequal struggle for existence, and who 
needs to be shown a way to earn a comfortable 
income, tell that person of The Braille Division 
of The Review of Reviews. This will be Your 


Golden Deed, and your blind friend will benefit. 























America’s first large steam generating tur- 
bine, of 5000 kilowatt capacity, was put 
into operation in Chicago in 1903—begin- 
ning a new cra in the central station in- 
dustry. It was ten times the size of the 
largest experimental units of that time. 
Today, 200,000 kw. steam turbine units 
provide far cheaper as well as more reliable 
power. Edison Service, always pioneering» 
ever anticipates future requirements, 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 158 con- 
secutive dividends to its stockholders. Send for Yvat 
Book. Stock is listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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This is Number Four of a series of advertisements bearing the general title, “Before the Age of Electricity” 
































T is but a short time since “whoa” and “giddap” were 

the only “Stop” and “Go” signals of city traffic. Yet 
already the horse and buggy age seems so far away as 
almost to be forgotten. <9 The clatter of horses’ hoofs 
would still be the principal sound along our streets and 
boulevards if the Age of Electricity had not produced 
cheap and efficient power for the quantity production 


of motor cars. 
“« 


Electric Power and Light Companies have 
so many different sources of revenue that 
no one of them can be called the most im- 
portant. All of them, however, are tied up 


You'll find much of intrest with the progress of modern civilization— 

inour booklet, ‘‘The Ideal In- e e . 

tstment hich tall wy a fact which makes their bonds the ideal 
ectric PFoweran iT 4 - a o 

Bonds are so much in favor investment for conservative investors. 


among careful investors 


Ask for Booklet T-51, please. 
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Our Recommendation 


we” 

We recommend well-selected First Mortgage 
Bonds, based upon substantial business prop- 
erties in the Pacific Northwest, as securities 
which offer a high degree of safety. 

The Pacific Northwest has great stability, 
its growth has been steady and the future is 
clear cut. These factors of safety are behind 
our 


6'/,% FIRST MORTGAGE 


Gold Bonds 
$500 $1000 


investors, these 


$100 


Experienced e 
facts, have turned them into profit by selecting 
investments based upon the essential needs of 
the Pacific Northwest. 


W.D. COMER & CO. 


Established 1889 
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1222 Second Ave. SEATTLE, Washington 
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W. D. Comer & Co. 

1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Washington 

Please send without obligation or personal solicitation 
information about 644% First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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8 INVESTMENT RULES 
to follow in the 
PRESENT MARKET 


Every investor should under- 
stand certain well defined prin- 
ciples of security buying which 
are especially applicable to a 
lively market like the present 
one. These principles are fully 
discussed in a 28-page book re- 
cently issued by the leading 
ublication in the financial 
Feld. it is an invaluable aid to 
successful trading. Send 10c 
today for your copy! 
The MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET 
42 Broadway, N. Y.C. 


their profession by lawyers, boycott of 
the schools, and peaceful agitation for 
Swaraj,” or home rule. A cult of spin- 





ning and weaving by hand was instituted, 


to combat England’s textile industry, pre- | 
vent the growth of industrial centers in | 


India, and to do away with caste barriers 
by a universal interest in spinning. 

Mr. Close’s article was written before 
the Labor Party came into office in En- 
gland, and this may cause a less danger- 
ous situation than he envisioned. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Close, Gandhi has long 
been gathering strength for the present 
year, which he regards as crucial because 
a ten-year tentative agreement with En- 
gland, which allowed a measure of con- 
cession to the Indians, comes to an end. 

“The civil service, backed by the Con- 
servative government in power in En- 
gland,” declares Mr. Close, “demands an 
end of compromising with native trucu- 
lence—a return to the dignity of unques- 
tioned British dominance. India de- 
mands the establishment of a régime 
which would grant the dignity of com- 
plete independence.” 

Meanwhile Gandhi follows the path he 
has chosen. “Whether or not his method 
is followed and the ideal result is at- 
tained,” concludes Mr. Close, “he must 
go down as the creator of the Indian Na- 
tion that shall eventually emerge. He 
has made the masses of India a factor in 
the struggle. Politicians could never 
reach them. To do that required a 
saint.” 


Captain Dollar, 
of the Dollar Line 


dollar sign is known all over the world. 
But this statement is true in more senses 
than one. For the dollar sign is the per- 
sonal trade-mark of one man. It appears 
on the funnels of his steamships and on 
the tenders of his locomotives. Since his 
ships sail around the world, and his trade 
runs from the forests over the seas to 


| the corners of the earth, this dollar sign 


is literally known all over the world. 

Its owner is Captain Robert Dollar, of 
the Dollar Line. He is described by 
Ernest Poole, the author, in a series of 
articles in the Saturday Evening Post. 

“Active still at eighty-four,” writes Mr. 
Poole, “a little more than six feet tall, 
with broad shoulders slightly stooped, 
white hair and beard, a strongly lined and 
ruddy face, and deep-set, twinkling, keen 
blue eyes, he looked like a reincarnation 
from the old Yankee merchant-trader 
days.” 

Robert Dollar was born in Scotland in 
1844, descended on his mother’s side from 





people who sailed the seas to Calcutta 





NortH CAROLINA 
Spent 
32 Millions 
on 
Publie Schools 
in 1926 





You can share in 
this prosperity 





North Carolina’s percent of 
illiterates is enviably low. A 
natural result is that she leads 
the Union in percent of debt- 
free homes. 


Home Mortgage Company 
Bonds on North Carolina 
property offer investors super- 
safety of principal and certain- 
ty of income. 


On all loans, sufficient life 
insurance is applied for to sat- 
isfy the mortgagee so that fore- 
closure is prevented in event 
of death. 

Write for our five points of 
safety, and booklet that gives 
complete facts about North 
Carolina’s prosperity from the 
viewpoint of the investor. Ask 
for booklet RR-7. 


HOME 
Mortgage Co. 


Durham, North Carolina 
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Important Market 
Bulletins-— Free 


E are now issuing to the public a set 
of very important Bulletins, 
Simply send your name and address and the 
above mentioned Bulletins will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. Also an inter- 
esting book called 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 


Address Investment Research Bureau, Dive 
919, Auburn, New York. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
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The Story of an Industry 
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and Singapore. At twelve he started 
work. At fourteen he emigrated, with 
his father and stepmother, to Canada, 
there to work in a lumber camp. Poor 
food, rheumatism, intense cold, hard 
work, and low wages made the life a 
tough one. 

Yet here Robert Dollar learned to 
know good lumber and, more than that, 
to keep accounts. Mr. Poole quotes from 
Captain Dollar’s privately printed me- 
moirs: 

“Those five years were the hardest I 
have ever put in, and they taught me the 
only way to get on was by working just 
as hard as I could, being persistent and 
overcoming all sorts of’ difficulties, and 
always putting aside a little money.” 

Mr. Poole observes, “He was still 
Scotch.” 

The next step was to build a business 
of his own. In 1874 he married Mar- 
garet Proudfoot, and now declares that 
he dates his success from the day he mar- 
ried her. In 1888 he was naturalized as a 
citizen of the United States. His present 
far-flung trade began with a simple lum- 
ber business, in which he had to learn to 
sell his lumber after he had gotten it out 
of the woods. Naturally there were ups 
and downs. Mr. Poole dates the begin- 
ning of his foreign trade in 1880, when 
he dealt with Manchester and Liverpool. 
The Canadian banks began to back him. 
But in those days there were no agents, 
and Robert Dollar sailed with his own 
cargo. 

Lumber finally made him wealthy 
enough to sell out, and move with his 
wife and children to San Francisco. There 
again came interest in lumber, and in 
shipping. Business grew tremendously, 
and finally, at the age of fifty-seven, he 
began to think of trade in the Far East. 

So he began it. The history of this 
venture is still in the making, and it is 
still growing. Some indication of its size 
is given by the fact that its founder is 
now president of the Dollar Steamship 
Company, Robert Dollar Company, Ad- 
miral Oriental Company, Dollar Portland 
Cement Company, and Canadian Robert 
Dollar Company. 

The far eastern trade began in 1902, 
when China had just gone through the 
Boxer uprising. China was still a prize 
to be fought over by the powers. In 
order to estimate the man, therefore, it is 
interesting to read of his attitude toward 
Oriental nations. To a group of Japanese 
business men he said: 

“Competition is the life of trade. The 
more honest competition we have the bet- 
ter friends we will be. . . . So I wish you 
every success in upbuilding your mer- 
chant marine.” 

Through Mr. Poole’s articles the figure 
of Captain Dollar emerges—a_ sincere 
Presbyterian, a canny Scot, and a man 
who understands his fellow men. 
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Pre-arranged Protection 








RASSUS was the Roman financier 

whose millions made him the colleague 
of Caesar and Pompey in the First Trium- 
I virate. How did he make his millions? 
meienmeen One way was this: Whenever from his villa 
on one of the seven hills of Rome he saw 
a fire break out, he dashed to the spot with 
his band of trained slaves equipped with 
buckets and ladders, bought from the fran- 
tic owner the blazing building for a trifling 
sum, then sent in his fire fighters. 


Account 
Administration 


as we have put 
it into practice How much fairer to the property owner is 
. : ; the present practice of pre-arranged protec- 
is the scientific tion! A comparatively small premium paid 
: in advance insures him against loss. 
and systematic 
Closely analogous to the protection offered 
by insurance to the owner of real property 
is the safeguarding of invested capital af- 
forded by Investment Account Administra- 
tion. It is Pre-arranged Protection. 


supervision of 
Investment Ac- 


ounts alon , : , 
iain 8 This plan assists the investor in establishing 


a program designed to accomplish his own 
particular objectives. Thereafter it relieves 
him of the detail incident to its operation 
but leaves him in full control of the account 


by the Investor. itself. 


lines laid down 
in each instance 


We shall be pleased to acquaint in- 
vestors with the natur> of the plan. 


WwW: W "[OWNSEND-& - Co. 


INCORPORATED 
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eMaking Millions in College 


T IS WELL to judge with reservations 
the grimy mechanics, bus drivers, 
waiters, barbers, salesmen, clerks, and 
janitors you have met during the last 

month. Especially if you live in a college 
town or city. Or consider the tearoom 
hostess, the seamstress, the children’s 
companion. Like the men, each is likely 
to be some student working her way 
through college. Nor are all manual or 
white-collar workers. Gifted students 
earn their way by creating artistic novel- 
ties and decorations; give lessons in music, 
bridge, or golf; and entertain as readers, 
soloists, and orchestra members. 

Here then is something of interest to 
those who are going to college next fall. 
For part-time jobs have become the staff 
of life for the college student. There are 
listed more than 200 types of employment 
open to those who must earn part or all 
of the money for their education. 

The number of students paying part or 
all of their expenses for education is 
amazing. The Educational Directory for 
1928 lists 1068 higher 
institutions of learning 
.in the United States, 
with enrolments total- 
ing 878,088 men and 
women. In these col- 
leges and _ universities 
about half of the men 
and a quarter of the 
women are contributing 
to their own support by 
working; and about a 
fifth of the men and a 
tenth of the women are 
entirely self-supporting. 
Students who work earn 
$33,000,000 annually. 

Ancient and_ honor- 
able alumni—and those 
not so ancient—may 
look with astonishment 
on this change in their 
alma mater. It is a 
comparatively new de- 
velopment, almost com- 

102 


college. 


pletely so on the scale now existent. Not 
many years ago the working student was 
regarded with some disfavor and he was 
likely to meet some barriers to his full 
enjoyment of college life; but today self- 
help is accepted as a matter of course 
and has, indeed, become as much a col- 
lege activity as the year book or glee 
club. The cost of education has mounted 
with the cost of living and instruction. 
Hence it is probable that even more 


‘students than now will, in the future, 


contribute to their own support. 


7 AVERAGE CosT of a year in college, 

as shown in surveys of Dr. Walter J. 
Greenleaf, a specialist in higher education 
of the Federal Bureau of Education, is 
$464 in a state college or university; $623 
in private coeducational institutions; $813 
in private men’s colleges, and $793 in pri- 


vate women’s colleges. These are min- 
imum figures, and do not include variable 
items like clothes, amusements, or travel. 

The highest minimum figure listed in 


the private institution group is $1475, the 
lowest $250. In state institutions the 
highest minimum average is $800, the low- 
est $225. Tuition rates in the private 
non-sectarian group average $199 in the 
coeducational schools, $274 in women’s 
colleges, and $296 in men’s colleges. This 
does not include fees, which average $20 
annually, but rise as high as $200. 

In comparison, the average tuition plus 
fees in state institutions is $81. Tuition 
there is seldom free, as is sometimes 
thought, but is very low for state resi- 
dents, and in most states only slightly 
higher for non-residents. 

The biggest item in the budget of the 
average college student is board and room. 
The median in private coeducational 
schools is $333 for the nine-month term, 
$385 in men’s colleges, and $450 in wom- 
en’s colleges. In state schools it is $276. 
The University of Illinois, in a survey of 
about 6000 of its students, found that 
men pay $7.12 a week for board and 
women students $6.89, an average of $254 
a year for all students. 
Room rent costs an 
average of $14.81 4 
month for men _ and 
$15.01 for women, oF 
$134 for all students for 
the college year. It has 
been noted that the 
board-and-room item is 
considerably less in the 
South than in the North. 

Other expenses in- 
clude $25 a year for sta- 
tionery and the required 
classroom books, and 
$36 a year for laundry 
for men. It has been 
found that women stu- 
dents, whose dormitories 
or houses are usually 
equipped for them to do 
some or all of their own 








WHO PAYS FOR THEIR DEGREES? 


Seniors of the class of 1929 at Columbia marching to their graduation exercises in June. 
Many of these men supported themselves either partly or entirely duri 
College students who work their way now earn about $33, 


laundering, are able to 
eliminate this expense 
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For clothing it is estimated that $100 a 
year is the lowest possible even for the 
economical student. Amusement costs 
are highly variable. However, for college 
entertainments and games only, the aver- 
age is $12 to $15. 


i te MEET THESE EXPENSES there are 
three sources available to students who 
must supply some or all of their funds. 
These are loan organizations, scholarship 
funds, and part-time jobs. There are 
many opportunities for students to finance 
their education on the instalment plan. 
Universities themselves are assisting in 


this financing, as well as many indepen- | 
dent organizations. In 282 colleges and | 


universities, funds totaling nearly $4,000,- 
C00 are lent annually to students of char- 
acter and ability. There is no uniformity 
in the handling of such funds; various 
conditions are imposed depending on the 
students’ needs, the policy of the school, 
or the restrictions laid down by donors. 

In some no interest is charged, in others 
the rate runs as high as 8 per cent., 
though the average is 6 per cent. Indi- 
vidual loans average $100 to $150, but 
many are greater. Repayment usually 
begins at a stated time after graduation. 

The independent organizations which 
make funds available to students include 
many foundations established by individ- 
uals, often restricted to specified localities 
or colleges, and others set up by fraternal 
bodies, club federations, associations of 
many kinds, and religious groups. Banks 
and corporations give aid in special fields. 

A greater source of help to the student 
is the scholarship. The private non-sec- 
tarian institutions of the country alone 
award about $4,100,000 annually, or two- 
thirds of all-scholarship funds provided by 
all colleges in the United States. 

The effort of the students themselves. 
however, is the greatest source of financial 
aid. More students work their way 
through coeducational institutions than 


any other type of college. In 308 such | 


schools, which enroll 564,348 students, or 
two-thirds of all college students in the 
country, half the men and one-quarter of 


the women are partly self-supporting; and | 
nearly one-quarter of the men and a sev- | 


enth of the women are wholly so. Con- 
ditions are especially favorable in that 
more than a hundred of these institutions 
are publicly controlled and tuitions are 
uniformly low. Many of the students are 
clder than the average. And both students 
and faculty favor a reasonable amount of 
employment. Annual earnings in these 
schools alone are estimated at $27,000,000. 

In 118 men’s colleges, enrolling one- 
tenth of all students, nearly one-third of 
the men are partly self-supporting, earning 
about $6,000,000 annually. But only 6 
per cent. meet all their expenses. In 123 
Women’s colleges, with fewer students 
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S. S. Leviathan—Flagship of the United States Lines, Inc. 


Ravens in your 
Merchant Marine! 


MERICA’S foreign trade of almost ten 
billion dollars a year ... an annual freight 
outlay of six hundred million dollars . . . the 
hundreds of thousands of Americans who go 
abroad each year—this is the business that 
logically belongs to our merchant marine. 

And now, with the Merchant Marine Act of 
1928 affording distinct advantages, privately 
operated American shipping is coming into its 
own. The fine fleet led by the great Leviathan, 
under the house flag of the United States Lines, 
Inc., stands in a favorable position to profit from 
the new conditions. 

United States Lines, Inc., Participating Prefer- 
ence Stock is your opportunity to share in the 








income of our growing merchant marine. The 
earnings per year of United States Lines, Inc., 
under private owrership, available for 
dividends and Federal Income Taxes, 
You Can Buy ‘ > f 
this Stock on are estimated by qualified marine au- 
Partial Payments thorities at $2,500,000, or approxi- 
Tomakeit possible | mately $4 per Preference Share. After 
forevery American aes 
receiving $1 per share, the Preference 


citizen to own an 


interest in our Stock participates equally with the Com- 


merchant marine ‘ a 
Site: teteaee mon in all further dividends. 


Lines, Inc., Partic- 
ipating Preference 


Stock is offered on , 
a convenient par- Price at the Market 


tial payment plan. 


The coupon will 
bring complete 


details. A 
P. W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 


42 Cedar Street 115 W. Adams St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Listed on the New York Curb Market and Chicago’Stock Ex. hange 


Send the coupon below for full information. 














P. W. CHAPMAN & CO., INC. 
42 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 

Send me descriptive literature of United States Lines, Inc. 
Participating Preference Stock and details of your Partial 
Payment Plan. 
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*“‘heard’’ him. 


20 Pine Street 





Merit will be heard 


Young Benjamin Disraeli is making his maiden speech 
in Parliament. He stutters and stumbles. Laughter, cat- 
calls, cries of “Sit down!’’ Flushed and furious, he shouts, 
*T will sit down—now—but the day will come when you 
will hear me!”’ Later, as Premier of England, the world 


A decade ago you may not have heard of investment 
trusts. Today they enforce the attention of every in- 
vestor. Investment trusts of the United States Fiscal 
Corporation group represent independent management, 
without entangling financial alliances. 


Our “Four-Year Analysis’’ presents the re- 

$ cord of FINANCIAL INVESTING 2 
Co. of NEW YorK, Litd., a trust 
under Fiscal Corporation management. 


Ask for Booklet B-6 
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New York 
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, your copy of this book 


@ Y “Your Money—Its Safe In- 

Yy vestment” explains the extra- 
ordinary features of safety 
found in Fidelity 6% First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 
It also shows you howto build 
up an estate through system- 
atic investment on a monthly 
saving plan. You will be in- 
terested. Clipthe coupon 
now and mail. 





653 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
1173 New York Life Bidg., Chicago 
363 Colorado Nat’! Bank Bidg., caps 
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Fidelity Bond and Mortgage Co. 
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attention is directed 
to the sound invest- 
ment position of 
preferred stocks of 
well managed public 
utility companies. 
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than the total in men’s |colleges, 15 pe 
cent. of the women earn about $620,009 
but only 2 per cent. are wholly self-sup 
porting. It has been found that a woma 
has more difficulty obtaining suitable em. 
ployment in a women’s college than in 4 
coeducational school. 

The colleges themselves smooth the way 
for the working student. Employmen 
bureaus exist in nearly all, and advice ij 
given on the cost of a college education, 
on scholarships and loan funds as well a 
aid in obtaining part-time jobs. 


A Schoolroom 
on Wheels 


N THE WILDERNESS of northern Ontario 

there are some hundred little young 
sters, brought there by the demands of a 
growing country. Their homes are mi- 
gratory—here for a season, then shifted 
to some other scene where brawn isf 
pitted against summer wilderness and 
winter frost. They are the children of 
the men who keep open the bridge be- 
tween Canada’s East and West. Remote 
from the smallest village, often ignorant 
of the meaning of town or city, these 
sons and daughters of foreign-born par- 
ents would be helpless to burrow out of 
their isolation but for the school car. 

The school car is a peripatetic school 
provided by Canada’s two great railways 
and the government. It is thus described 
in MacLean’s Magazine, the Canadian 
semi-monthly, by Burnham Wyllie: 

“An old wooden passenger coach, of 
the vintage of the early nineties, was 
requisitioned, the glorious red plush seats ‘ 


were removed, together with racks and bil 
usual adornments of those ancient ve- ab 
hicles; the railroad company covered the B go 


floor with cork carpet and gave the old B yj 
bus many a coat of paint and varnish. B in, 
Then the Government Department took 
a hand: put in single desks, movable 
blackboards, free schoolbooks, and a cir- 
culating library.” 

On the Canadian Northern car the § 7° 


teacher is Fred Sloman, who came back i 
from the War gassed and shellshocked, 

tried to continue in medicine, gave it up . 
for school teaching, heard of the school "9 


car experiment, applied, and got a place 
there. His work is largely with the three 
R’s, geography, Canadian history, and an 
elementary manual training in making 
things useful in a forest shack. 

The car stays in one place for five or 
six days of intensive schooling. ‘When 
the time comes for the car to be hitched G 
to some local and moved to the next 
halting-place, each youthful heart is filled 
with regret,” writes Mr. Wyllie. “Three 
or four weeks will pass before the 
teacher comes back to them. But the 
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The vital news of your business 
delivered every day 


Each department ’s record every 24 hours 


vo can’t keep abreast of the news if you read to- 
day’s paper a month from now. Neither can you 
keep abreast of your business when figures on which 
you must base decisions are days or weeks late. 

‘Vital figure-facts, such as orders received, sales 
billed, unfilled orders, accounts receivable and pay- 
able, bank balances ... all should be delivered to your 
desk every morning at nine. Only by having up-to-the- 
minute figures before you, can you plan your course 
intelligently and safely. 


With Elliott-Fisher you can get a daily report from 
every department of your business ... a report posted 
up to last night’s closing that tells you exactly where 
you stand TODAY. You can compare today’s position 
with your position on the same day a week ago, a 
month ago, or a year ago. 

Even when you are away from the office ... on business 
a complete, concise Elliott- 
Fisher summary may be placed in the mail to keep you 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 





posted quite as effectively as if you were at your desk. 

Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any way 
disturbing your present accounting routine, Elliott- 
Fisher combines the figure facts of every activity into a 
single easy-to-read report. Hundreds of business firms 
that are distinguished by efficient management are 
Elliott-Fisher owners. 

We'd like to tell you more about the part that Elliott- 
Fisher fact-finding machinery 
plays in their success. 

Use the coupon below and 
weshallbegladtosendyou _. 
detailedinformation. 3 














General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name. 





Address | ——— 
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Investment Suggestions 


Below you will see summaries of booklets issued by reputable banking houses, trust companies, 


savings banks, brokers and other financial institutions. 
cerning companies advertising in this magazine. 


of Reviews. 


Strict rules of eligibility are made con- 


In writing to them please mention the Review 


The following list of booklets may be of interest to you. Choose by number the ones you wish 
to see, fill out the coupon below and we will be glad to have them sent to you without charge, 


or you can write the Bankers themselves. 

one company is desired. 

49. A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS 
AND INDUSTRIES, describing how the 
Department of Economics and Survey serves 
investors. Offered by A. C. Allyn & Com- 
pany, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 


55. AN INDUSTRY THAT NEVER 
SHUTS DOWN. A descriptive booklet of 
the properties owned and operated by the 
American Water Works and Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York City. 


2. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A STOCK? 
An analysis of stock yield, the management, 
and the scope of the business is offered by 
the Associated Gas and Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


7. CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. A 
booklet giving pertinent facts regarding con- 
vertible bonds and stocks. Offered by George 
H. Burr & Co., 57 William St., New York. 


50. HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR 
MONEY EARN? This question is answered 
in a booklet with that title. Offered by 
Caldwell & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


47. WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTO- 
CRAT OF UTILITIES, is a booklet describ- 
ing water bonds as a sound form of invest- 
ment. Offered by P. W. Chapman & Com- 
pany, Inc., 105 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


10. 6%4% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a book- 
let describing this is offered by W. D. Comer 
& Co., 1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


11. COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, 
describing the operations of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of interest to in- 
vestors. Offered by Commonwealth Edison 
Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


13. YOUR MONEY, ITS’ SAFE IN- 
VESTMENT, a booklet about the bonds of- 
fered by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co., 
657 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


42. HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS, 
a pamphlet outlining some sound investment 
principles, offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 


. 58. THE SEAL THAT CERTIFIES 
SAFETY describes the guarantee that safe- 
guards investments bearing the endorsement 
of the General Surety Company, 340 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


17. INVESTMENT GUIDE, describing 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds recom- 
mended by one of the oldest Real Estate 
Bond Houses, Greenebaum Sons Investment 
Co., La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago, 
Til. 


51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book de- 
scribing the work of various departments and 
outlining services available to customers. 
Offered by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 140 Broadway, New York City. 


INVESTMENT BUREAU, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


July, 1629 
Please have sent to the undersigned literature 


numbered 


Please enclose ten cents if the material of more than 


43. INSURING YOUR INTENTIONS. 
A booklet about the life insurance trust ser- 
vice and its possibilities is offered by the 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY, 
visualizing the factor of age in the’ financial 
affairs of men and women, and helping in- 
vestors to build out of current income an 
accumulation of property to provide perma- 
nent income. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


56. FACTS ABOUT NORTH CARO- 
LINA, showing why the mortgages on small 
properties there are the basis for a good in- 
vestment, is offered by the Home Mortgage 
Co., Durham, N. C. 


41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. Current 
information on the selection of securities for 
investment is offered by Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


24. SECURITY BONDS, a name applied 
to 6% real estate bonds guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. Booklet offered by J. A. 
W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


57. MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS. 
A booklet offered by Investment Research 
Bureau, Div. 854, Auburn, N. Y. 


29. FOREIGN DOLLAR BONDS, con- 
taining suggestions for bond buyers and pre- 
senting the record of foreign loans in Ameri- 
can markets. Offered by National City 
Company, 55 Wall Street, New York City. 


31. WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE 
UTILITY. A detailed description of a 
water company’s plant and operations, with 
special reference to the investment qualities 
of its securities. Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom 
& Company, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 


53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. A 


record showing the important features of 


each security which is held by investors. Of- 
fered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior 
Street, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


59. THE INVESTMENT TRUST FROM 
THE INVESTOR’S VIEWPOINT is a book- 
let describing the investment trust in non- 
technical language. Also, FOUR-YEAR 
ANALYSIS OF FINANCIAL INVESTING 
CO. OF N. Y., Ltd. Both are published by 
Smith, Reed & Jones, Inc., 1400 Chase Na- 
tional Bank Building, New York. 


36. “HOW TO INVEST MONEY,” de- 
scribing various types of securities. A valu- 
able guide to every investor. A copy will be 
sent free on request by S. W. Straus & Co., 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


45. THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, show- 
ing ten reasons for the safety of electric 
power and light bonds as a basis for invest- 
ment, is offered by Thompson, Ross & Com- 
pany, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


39. “INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE,” 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, IIll., describes the various securi- 
ties which are offered by the public utility 


‘interests which this Company serves. 
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teacher wisely leaves a good bit of him. 
self behind—homework.” 

If that might seem depressing to the 
ordinary child, it is not so in northem 
Ontario. “There the child’s idea of 
dismal world,” says Mr. Wyllie, is “one 
in which the school car does not stop at 
the nearest siding.” 


Be a Snob 


HE SCENE: Graduation dinner of the 

senior class of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. The cast: Mem- 
bers of the senior class, and Robert Em- 
mons Rogers, associate professor of En- 
glish. Professor Rogers rises, and says: 

“I am going to talk to you on the ne- 
cessity of being a snob, the necessity of 
being a gentleman belonging to the ruling 
class. You have got to take the rule 
away from the bootlegger, the politician, 
and the man who came up from one sus- 
pender button. And it will be your own 
fault if in the years to come you are not 
one of the ruling class. . . 

“I want to preach to you the gospel 
of being a snob—not allowing yourself 
to drop in speech, manners, and intelli- 
gence, and going to the level of a crowd 
that hasn’t had the opportunity you have 
had.” 

There followed advice on the desira- 
bility of a regularly pressed suit, of clean 
collar, shined shoes, and a shave. Then: 

“Your future will be decided for you 
in the next ten years. It is not so much 
a question of brains as of will. . . . Found 
a family that will be successful. Seek the 
leadership of the ruling class. The am- 
bitious, aspiring men are always marrying 
a little higher in the social scale. Do that 
yourselves. It is just as easy to marry the 
boss’s daughter as the stenographer. . 

“You cannot go on the assumption that 
you are as good as the rest of the folks. 
You should take the attitude that you are 
a damned sight better.” 

His brief speech finished, Professor § 
Rogers sat down. Three days later he 
amplified his point in a statement to the 
Associated Press, printed in the New 
York World: 

“The word ‘aristocrat’ must once more 
come back into honorable usage. _ Till 
then the word ‘snob’ will have to do.” 


President Ames 


ORN IN MANCHESTER, Vermont, 
July 3, 1864. A.B. at Johns Hopkins. 
1886, and fellow there in the next two 
years. Assistant in physics from 1888 t0 
1891. Continuing in that department, t0 
become a professor of physics in 1899, 4 
position held until 1926. Then provost 
of the university and dean of the college. 
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DALTON Adding and Accounting Machines... 


IN a certain Wisconsin hosiery mill every 
corner of every room is painted a spotless 


white. Why? “No one ever chucks rub- 


bish in a white corner,” the owner says. 


But what of the dark corners of business 
. .. where warehouse inventories are in- 
adequately supervised . . . sales opportun- 
ities wasted . . . shipments lagging . . . 
collections costly and slow? If only these 
corners could be painted white. 


They can be with figures, the white paint 
of business. Figures bring hidden facts to 
light . . . keep economic waste from ac- 
cumulating .. . clarify vision ... strength- 
en control. 




















Now that Remington Rand has united 
the leading makers of accounting equip- 
ment in one organization .. . you have 
a central source of impartial advice. From 
among the 30 models of all types of ac- 
counting machines, we will recommend 
the one that best fits your individual 
needs and systems. 

A Remington Rand staff technician will 
gladly consult with you concerning your 
accounting problems. His advice usually 
leads to important savings. Telephone 
our nearest office. 


cAccounting Machine Division 


pkins. REMINGTON Bookkeeping and Billing Machines R “ to n Ran d 
| two - « « POWERS Accounting Machines e m I n g - 


m BUSINESS SERVICE we. 
399, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
‘ovosl 


yllege. 


Sales offices in all principal cities 








The same contents, but what a difference 
the container makes. 

Changed as if by magic from a slumping, 
disordered mass to an erect, orderly unit, 
with index always visible and contents eas- 
ily accessible—and in much less space. 
Remember these features of “Vertex” 
Pockets that will promote the efficiency of 
your filing system: 


“Always Erect” 
“Visible Indexes” 
“Easy Accessibility 

“Less Space” 


Try a Bushnell “Vertex” File Pocket in 
place of one of those over-crowded manila 
folders in your own filing cabinet and 
realize how every such folder can be re- 
placed and your entire filing system in- 
stantly improved. 


Send the coupon below for a free 
sample pocket. All we ask is that you 
own or use a vertical filing system. 
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DR. JOSEPH S. AMES 


Thus runs the life of Joseph S. Ames, 
who on June 3 was named head of Johns 
Hopkins University. The fourth presi- 
dent, Dr. Ames succeeds Dr. Frank J. 
Goodnow, whose resignation takes effect 
July 31. The Baltimore Sun comments: 

“We rejoice that faculty and students 
shall respond at Johns Hopkins to the 
impulses of a personality that neither 
the accumulated years nor the bewilder- 
ing complexity and weight of modern life 
has sufficed to bend by a hair’s breadth... . 

“And in a day when too often the 
presidents of colleges are chosen because 
they know how to weave a’ diplomatic 
way through the inner mazes of an in- 
dustrial civilization, know how to handle 
the mighty men of money, a high-step- 
ping, wide-walking scholar like Joseph S. 
Ames in a president’s chair is a blessing 
for which thanks are to be given.” 

Immediately after his election Dr. 
Ames let it be known that he intends to 
carry on the so-called Goodnow plan for 
emphasizing graduate study. “I am thor- 
oughly convinced,” he said, “that the fu- 
ture of our university lies in the field of 
advanced study, and it is my purpose to 
do all in my power to help the school 
realize its best in that field.” 

Under the Goodnow plan, launched by 
the retiring president two years ago, stu- 
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A Real Weather 
Forecaster Now 
Available at *1Q% 


Lalor 


STORMOGUIDE Jr. 
The Simplified Barometer 


This instrument gives you detailed forecasts of 
the coming weather, not simply the misleading 
words ‘Rain, Change or Fair’’ as they appear 
on ordinary barometers. ‘Fair with brisk winds 
which will diminish’, ‘‘Fair and warmer, fol- 
lowed by wind and rain’’ are samples of Stormo- 
guide a ee which give you up-to- 
the-minute information on the weather possi- 
bilities 12. to.24 hours in the future. 


There is but one Stormoguide, exclusively manu- 
factured by the Taylor Instrument Companies. 
The dial is a patented feature and can be obtained 
only on Stormoguides. 


Look at Its Dial Face. See How 
Detailed Its Forecasts Are. As 
Easy to Read as Your Thermometer. 

When engagements are planned consult your 
Stormoguide Junior. You can’t prevent bad 
weather, but you can know what’s coming and 
prepare against it. 

This Stormoguide is made with the same precision 
as the other 8,000 types and styles of temperature 
and meteorological instruments made by this com- 
pany, which, because of their dependability, are 
used in every important laboratory in the country. 


Description: Stormo- 
guide Jr., 44-inch 
gray finish dial, ma- 
hagony finish bakelite 
case, glass crystal, 
good grade aneroid 


Many reliable dealers 
carry Stormoguide Ju- 
niors in stock. If re- 
mote from a dealer, 
send coupon below 
with $10.00and 
Stormoguide Junior 
will be sent immedi- movement, adjustable 
ately, safe delivery _ for altitudes 0 to 2500 
guaranteed. feet. 


eS eee ey, ee dents in the undergraduate department 


are permitted to become candidates for 
the higher degrees of master of arts and 
doctor of philosophy at the beginning of 
their junior year. 

Dr. Ames has announced a further 
policy for his administration. “My door 
always will be open,” he said after his 
election. “I think the president of a 
great university, of all men, should live 
in the open. When you are behind closed 
doors people just naturally wonder what 
you are doing, and the best way to answer 
that is to leave the doors open.” 


Zaylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 
(OS HOS SRR RRR ST EEE eT SO REN eS NERDY ETON RS ERE peu ame CE 
lor /nstrument Companies 
Dept. R2, Rochester, N. Y. 
Here is $10.00. Send me one Taylor Stormoguide Jr., safc 
delivery guaranteed. 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid ‘‘Vertex’’ File Pocket, as 
described in July, 1929, Review of Reviews. 


Name of Firm 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. R. 
13th & Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INCE the advent of Ethyl Gasoline, the com- 
S pression of automobile engines has been steadily 
raised, with consequent increase in efficiency. 

In 1927 approximately 14 per cent of the leading 
car models were of so-called high compression (a 
“5 to 1” ratio or higher). In 1928 roughly 56 per 
cent were high compression. And this year about 
77 per cent are in this category. 

It was Ethyl that made the high-compression 
engine commercially possible. This is the reason: 
Engines of this type cannot run properly on ordinary 
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Knocks out that “*knock” 
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ETHYL PAVED THE WAY TO HIGH COMPRESSION 





gasoline. Even the best of it “knocks” and loses 
power when it is compressed beyond a certain point. 
“What can we add to gasoline which will control 
the combustion rate as compression is raised?” 
asked automotive science. After years of research it 
was found that Ethyl fluid, containing tetraethyl 
lead, was the answer. Leading oil companies add it 
to their gasoline to form Ethyl Gasoline, which im- 
proves the performance of any car. Start riding 


with Ethyl today and see for yourself. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION ~ 25 Broadway, New York City 
56 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, England 
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cAlabama: An Inventory 


ORTHEAST BY SOUTHWEST 
in the vicinity of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, runs 
a geological slit seventy- 

five miles long and six miles wide 
which goes by the unromantic name of 
Jones Valley. On its northern flank is 
coal. On the southern flank is iron ore. 
In the valley between is limestone. Coal 
plus iron ore plus limestone equals pigiron 
and steel. In the equation lies Alabama’s 
industrial story. There are chapters whose 
topical range goes far beyond steel and 
embraces an industrial field wider and 
more diverse in many respects than that 
of any other state. But steel is the com- 
manding character, the hero of the piece. 

Georgia, whose colonial claims ex- 
tended originally as far west as the Mis- 
sissippi River, ceded its territorial por- 
tion west of the Appalachian tip to 
the federal government in 1802. The rib 
between 84° 54” and 88° 28” in longi- 
tude became in 1819 the state of Ala- 
bama. Adam gave no more to the manu- 
facture of Eve than Georgia did when 
she surrendered this rib. 

It was a rib containing 51,280 square 
miles of such wealth of mineral, soil, and 
tree as is hardly to be found in a similar 
area in the United States. It was a rib 
from which is taken annually today some 
20,000,000 tons of coal, 6,500,000 tons of 
iron ore, 32,000 tons of asphalt rock, 
120,000 tons of commercial clay, 3,000,- 
000 pounds of graphite, 1,200,000 tons of 
limestone, 2000 tons of manganese ore, 
3,000,000 tons of sand and gravel, 34,000 
tons of marble, 37,000 tons of sandstone, 
two billion feet of. lumber. 

It was a rib on which were grown last 
year (or the year before) 1,200,000 bales 
of cotton, 48,000,000 bushels of corn, 
1,768,000 bushels of oats, 74,000 bushels 
110 


By JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES II 


TATE pride is an asset that cannot be measured in dollars 
—perhaps we should say millions of dollars. 
these pages may indicate that Alabamans are proud in their 
present achievements; but at the same time it will prove that 
they are fully justified in that pride. 
other states will be discussed, in similar fashion. in subse- 
quent issues of this periodical. 


of wheat, 856,000 pounds of pecan nuts, 
150,000,000 pounds of peanuts, 10,000,000 
bushels of potatoes, 530,000 tons of hay, 
2,835,000 gallons. of sugar cane syrup, 
416,000 bushels of cowpeas, 3,300,- 
000 gallons of sorghum cane for syrup, 
23,000 tons of cabbages, 150,000 tons of 
velvet beans, 11,800,000 quarts of 
strawberries, 540,000 bushels of peaches, 
328,000 bushels of apples, 83,000 bushels 
of pears, 2,300,000 watermelons, 73,000 
hampers of snap beans, 364,000 hampers 
of cucumbers. It was a rib on which 
there roam today 750,000 cattle and 
calves, 66,000 sheep and lambs, 1,000,000 
hogs and pigs, 73,000 horses and colts, 
321,000 mules, 6,200,000 chickens. 

It was a rib whose tissue or surface 
still contains 67,500,000,000 tons of coal, 
1,970,000,000 tons of iron ore, 15,500,000 
acres of pine timbers, 1,050,000 potential 
horsepower for hydroelectric energy. It 
was a rib from whose raw materials (in 
whole or part) were manufactured in 
1925: $85,982,623 worth of cotton tex- 
tiles, $130,000,000 worth of iron and 
steel products, $59,911,831 worth of 
lumber and timber products, $46,184,691 
worth of cast-iron pipe, $27,240,458 
worth of coke, and a great number of 
other products to make a total manufac- 
tured value of $540,507,136. 

_ It was a rib whose human stock gave 
Helen Keller and Oscar. Underwood to 
humanity and has produced for the cap- 
taincies of American industry such men 
as Sidney Z. Mitchell, president of the 
Electric Bond & Share Company; A. R. 
Erskine, president of the Studebaker 


It is expected that 
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A reading of 


Company; H. B. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Rock Island system; 
and C. A. Stillman, vice-president 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company. 

Georgia’s rib that is now Alabama may 
not quite compare with Adam’s in pro- 
ductivity, but the endless economics that 
have come of the one are at least sug- 
gestive, in diversity and light, of the 
eternal feminine that came of the other. 


A Tale of Three Cities 


pa ANCIENT GAUL by one, all Ala- 
bama is divided into four parts—the 
mountains and valley section of the 
north, the Piedmont section of hills and 
uplands in the middle east, the Black 
Belt in the center and middle west, and 
the coastal plains in the south. These 
four parts represent a variety in latitude 
which enables Alabama to boast itself the 
only state in the union which can grow 
both “hard” wheat and oranges. They 
represent a diversity in elevation which 
makes the state’s waterways a source of 
vast hydraulic power in the north and 
northeast and of increasing water trans- 
portaticn service in the south. They 
represent a climatic range which gives 
Birmingham a touch keen as the north 
and Mobile one mellow as the south. 
Three cities serve and center the four 
parts—Birmingham the north, Montgom- 
ery the middle, and Mobile the south. 


Birmingham, a Young Metropolis 


IRMINGHAM, in the mountain and val- 

ley region, is the core of Alabama's 
mining and manufacturing wealth. Even 
the fine residences and estates on Red 
Mountain, which overlook the city 
proper, are underlain with the iron ore 
which is Birmingham’s treasure. It is 4 
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treasure whose quantity is so great that 
many years ago when a railroad was built 
from Anniston to Gadsen (in the Bir- 
mingham district) high-grade iron ore 
was used for ballast, the engineers claim- 
ing that it was the cheapest material 
they could provide. Birmingham, broad 
of street, pulsing with human energy, its 
skyline jagged with tall buildings, its 
ethers swept now with industrial smoke 
and again with mountain breezes, is the 
crucible from which is coming in hard- 
ness and heat the compound of a great 
world center of integrated industry. 

The integration is illustrated in the 
fact that today approximately 70 per 
cent. of the pigiron produced in the Bir- 
mingham district is melted in Alabama 
for further finished production. Thirty 
years ago only about 2 per cent. of this 
Birmingham pigiron was used in Alabama 
or any other southern state. As a result 
of this progress Birmingham stands to- 
day for steel as well as for pigiron, and 
much of the steel is fabricated in the 
district into semi-finished and finished 
articles, as blooms, billets, slabs, plates, 
bars, angles, structural material, nails, 
steel rails, railroad cars, etc. In 1900 
only 66,076 tons of steel were produced; 
today the production is well over 1,500,- 
000 tons. 

Out of its vast wealth of raw ma- 
terials—mineral, agricultural, and _ hy- 
draulic—the Birmingham district is 
today the fourth ranking production 
center for pigiron in the United States, 
the largest manufacturer of cast-iron pipe 
in the world, the largest producer of 
good grade phosphoric acid in America, 
America’s greatest market for soft 
woods, producer of 60 per cent. of the 
paving brick manufactured in the South, 
the largest sugar machinery manufac- 
turing center in the country, one of the 





HON. BIBB GRAVES 
Governor of Alabama. 


country’s leading stove manufacturing 
centers, and an increasingly important 
factor in the production of cement, clay 
pipe, cotton-gin plants, brick and clay 
products, chemicals, explosives, cotton- 
seed products. By-products whose value 
has only recently been realized are being 
obtained from Birmingham’s coke ovens. 
All this has been accomplished since 1871, 
when a mining village of 3000 people 
was incorporated and called Birmingham. 


Montgomery, Old and New 


|” eahammagasi old as Birmingham is 

young, clings to the legends of 
crinoline even as it reaches forward for 
the economic wealth that belongs to it by 


right of its location at the junction of the 
rich Piedmont and Black Belt sections. 
Only a few miles from the hilltop where 
the beautiful capitol of the Confederacy 
is maintained in all its historic detail is 
Maxwell Field where the United States 
Government has recently decided to 
locate its army aviation tactical school. 
The cost of new buildings that wiil be 
well over two million dollars, and the es- 
tablishment is expected to make Mont- 
gomery the West Point of American mili- 
tary aviation. 

Within the same corporate limits that 
still cover the moss and stone of many a 
pre-Civil War residence is today the big- 
gest wood-preserving plant south of 
Arkansas, the biggest cane syrup factory 
in the United States, the biggest pickle 
factory in the South. In the northeast 
vicinities of Montgomery the uplands of 
the Piedmont section are heavy with 
grain, cotton, fruits, and vegetables, 
poultry, apples, peaches, melons, on 
hundreds of small farms. In the south- 
ern and _ southwestern vicinities the 
famous Black Belt (so-called for its rich 
black limestone soil) teems with cattle, 
sheep, and other livestock, grazing on 
lands deep in alfalfa, blue grass, black 
medic, sweet clover. 

Farm and dairy products are Mont- 
gomery’s major economic reason for ex- 
istence, but industry has already become 
an important minor premise. Railroad 
shops, lumber and woodworking estab- 
lishments, sand and gravel plants, fur- 
niture factories, concrete works, brick 
and tile works, syrup and pickle factories, 
textile and cordage plants, chemical estab- 
lishments, cotton-seed and _ cotton-oil 
plants, proprietary medicine, cheese, 
packing-house and soft-drink manufac- 
tories cluster about the capitol hill where 
the Confederacy’s ghost is still revered. 
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MARTIN LAKE. 

THE BEST DEER AND TURKEY HUNTING IN AMERICA. 

THE BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. 

MONTGOMERY- THE CRADLE OF THE CONFEDERACY. 

HUNTSVILLE-IN THE CENTER OF BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. 

MENTONE- GOOD FOR YOUR HEALTH. 

LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 

TUSKEGEE - THE GREAT SCHOOL FOR NEGROES. 

THE NEGRO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT MONTGOMERY. 

TUSCALOOSA- THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

AUBURN-THE STATE A. AND M. COLLEGE. 

MOBILE BAY BRIDGE. 

THE PORT OF MOBILE - A STATE INVESTMENT OF 
$10000000.00 ; 

BIRMINGHAM - THE INDUSTRIAL CENTER OF THE 
SOUTH. 
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trial experts, most of whom had been ex. 
pected to swell the parade column a 
Montgomery. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
had decided to locate a plant in the South 
to be nearer the increasing southern mar. 
kets for its products. Of some three hun. 
dred locations considered, all but Gads. 
den and one other southern city had been 
rejected. The choice lay between these 
two; and officials of the company had 
come to hear what Gadsden had to say 
and to see what Gadsden had to offer. 

Gadsden, a vicinity of 30,000 popula. 
tion, is on the Coosa River some sixty 
miles northeast of Birmingham. Indu. 
trial activity is nothing new to it. It is 
one of the industrial centers of Alabama, 
home of the Gulf States Steel Company 
and other important industrial opera- 

Charm and Trade at Mobile stantly increasing number of finished or tions. But the Goodyear plant was 

2 Dien: on the Cll: he etal a related products. The membership of something big. It would represent an in- 

South none pitta. ais tins Ges this board is eloquent of the degree to vestment of $7,000,000, give employment 

one Montgomery remembers is warm which private industrial leadership in initially to 1800 workers, add $2,000,000 

, ln: wainnente -cnaiiee 0k siaaiaak Alabama permits itself to be drafted for annually to local payrolls, turn out 5000 

ated h ae the public economic service of the state. tires a day, and eventually, with addi- 

. rs ene neue ve “i “en It includes the president of the state’s tional units proposed, might employ 

e eiemed ck acai aad nae greatest iron and steel corporation, the 10,000 workers. Gadsden wanted the 
Naedimmnes ane incall seit teenie president of one of the biggest chemical plant and meant to have it. 

nines vena 7 ie contiatd sets of CU. the president of the dominant The Goodyear representatives were 

” Ra oie h 6 electric power company, a leading textile cool business men. They were prepared 
French, English, and te Rate apa manufacturer, and a leading cement to discount Alabama’s enthusiasm for 
"i the oor — ae 7 “ ” manufacturer. Its director-in-charge is Gadsden’s case. Among other things 
apo and a — ak nee aT aah dynamic young man named Holt, they wanted to know what Gadsden was 
Ne iE BNE. yap Corgan whose industry is of itself enough to war- willing to do in the matter of sites, roads, 
Mubile any. the ies a teeming terminal rant the board in the name it bears. — etc. a pager — bs 

: . orts were rea or that. adsden 
whose cae s and linked = ane Alabama’s Governor in Action would donate ede of land for a site 
6 peste ae = ee ae, ee ARMISTICE Day the Montgomery across the Coosa River from the city. 
the city of Alebama’s consial ‘Shain etal post of the American Legion played The state highway commission would 
crops of corn, cotton, beans, soft tim- Hamlet without Hamlet. Its parade was __ build thirteen miles of hard-surface road 
bers, ‘peanuts : potatoes peaches, tounge (i have celebrated the tenth anniversary to complete the highway between Gads- 
A eaian cotty vegetables ceed Midieatias of the Great War's end, with all the den and Cedartown, in Georgia, where 
secaneen an silealinih ak “ee semi-tropics. splendor of sounding brass and march- the Goodyear company has a_ cotton- 
te ay SE i Sy eG feet which southerners, most of all fabric mill. The city of Gadsden and 
in sasiey wuieiilek. o0-snell: as ia aeticd- Americans, love. And Bibb Graves was Etowah County would build such streets 
tural one, and by. dint of its rail-and- to be the feature of it. He was Mont- and roads as were necessary, install sew- 
ween accessibility sa'shate daadials. eg O's pride and Montgomery's own. ers and other utilities for the plant area. 
Seen: labor wad power, it -a0n shee ay As colonel of the 117th Field Artillery, in The Alabama Power Company would 
EYE A Sieeen major indus- 1918, he had brought military glory to provide poles, wires, and other equip- 
irda] operations secogaized by the Sederal Montgomery in distinguished action ment for electric energy for power and 
- a ONIN overseas. As lately elected Governor of domestic purposes. The people of Gads- 
; Alabama he presided in Montgomery den would organize a $900,000 building 
3 : ; over the official scene at the state capi- corporation, to which more than a score 

Industrial Leadership the Aim tol. In Montgomery he had begun his of Birmingham business firms would con- 
‘NDEED, THE DIVIDING LINE between in- career thirty-one years back. He had _ tribute over $60,000, for erection of the 

‘dustry and agriculture in all parts of | married in Montgomery, represented 900 homes required for operatives. 
Alabama today is thinly drawn. The Montgomery in the Legislature, served 
two are associated always in Alabama’s as Montgomery’s city attorney. Every 











Why Industries Leave Home 


plan for itself. One state department circumstance named him for the com- HERE ARE MANY THINGS to be consid- 
watches over both of them under the manding part he was to play in the ered in the location of a new plant for 
name of the Department of Agriculture Legion’s program. a company which operates on the Good- 
and Industries. And the Alabama In- But when November 11 dawned Ham- year scale. Proximity to markets and 


dustrial Development Board, created by let wasn’t there. The Governor was raw materials may determine the general 
the Legislature in 1927 to discover and A.W.0O.L. “Gone to Gadsden” was the location (as they did in this case), but 
develop the “industrial possibilities of | word to the Legionaires. Gone and with when specific sites are considered there 
the state,” talks as often of balancing him a corps of his lieutenants in the are vital details to be studied. The 
agriculture and industry as of industrial state government, his health officers, tax- | Goodyear officials wanted to know about 
integration from raw materials to a con- ation officials, transportation and indus- labor conditions in Alabama. That was 
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Right—Steel erecting 
shop in new Pullman car 
plant at Birmingham. 


Below—View from air 
of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company factory 
at Gadsden. 


N epoch-making program of industrial 
development—one of the greatest in 
the history of any area of equal size 

in the South . . . is now in full swing in the 
Birmingham District of northern Alabama. 


In this rich mineral producing region, 
scores of huge industries are building plants 
to serve the fast growing and dynamic mar- 
kets of the South. 


Near Birmingham the PULLMAN CAR 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY is 
rushing to completion America’s most mod- 
ern car building plant, which will fabricate 
about forty cars daily. At Gadsden, the 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COM- 
PANY is finishing the first unit of a great 
tire factory and rubber reclaiming plant, 
involving an investment of $8,500,000 exclu- 
sive of the new city being built for homes of 
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workers.. At Tuscaloosa, LIBBY, McNEILL 
& LIBBY have established a huge milk 
condensery which will consume a million 
gallons of milk annually. Here, too, the 
Gulf States Paper Company has just built 
Alabama’s first large paper mill, an industry 
employing 750 operatives. In Birmingham, 
focal point of Southern industry, and smaller 
cities throughout northern Alabama, scores 
of other enterprises are springing up like 
magic. 


In this wealthy district there is a ready- 
made market for the products of many other 
industries. A special survey will be made 
for any responsible manufacturer upon 
request. 








Below — Libby, 
McNeill & Libby 
Milk Condensery 
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From 3,000 to 300,000 
Population in 58 years 





Distribution Center of pay 
the South Pa 


If you’re selling to the fast growing markets of the 
South, your business belongs in Birmingham! Birming- 
ham is the South’s central city. It is the natural dis- 
tribution center for the thirteen Southern states south 
of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. It is at the shortest 
total and average distance from the 24 Southern cities, 
having 50,000 or more population, than any other city 
in the South. And it has adequate transportation facili- 
ties to take advantage of its geographic situation. 
Nine trunk line railway systems with three belt 
connecting lines. Through water transportation to 
Gulf ports, with water rates 80% of the all rail 

rates. All this means that goods bound 

for Southern cities can be shipped 

—more economically, more 

quickly—from Birming- 

ham than from any 

city in the 

South. 


> WRITE BIRMINGHAM 
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Next Capital of the 
New Steel Age 


The Focal Point 
of Southern Industry 


Birmingham’s dominance in Southern industry is built 
upon a bed-rock base. Iron ore reserves estimated at 
1,700,000,000 tons! Coal enough to last for 27 
centuries. An inexhaustible supply of limestone for 
cement manufacture. Fine clays for every kind of 
brick and tile. All raw materials required in making 
steel within a two-mile radius. Hydro-power in 
abundance at low rates. Climate favorable to year 
around operation of all industries. A population 
which is industrially minded. No wonder Birmingham 
is the focal point of Southern industry—by far the 
largest labor employment center in the South. No 
wonder Birmingham has grown in the brief span 
of 58 years from a village of 3,000 to a city of 
300,000. Right now in Birmingham there 

are splendid opportunities for many 

types of new enterprises, some 

involving very moderate in- 

vestment. For specific, 

detailed data, write 

Birmingham 

Industrial 

Board. 
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an important point with them. They 
wanted data on health, education, water, 
temperature, climate, population, trans- 
portation, taxation. Governor Graves 
and his mobilized Alabamans told them— 
and produced evidence. 

Alabama, they pointed out, is still an 
agricultural state. In spite of its indus- 
trial development, 79 per cent. of the 
total population are on farms or in towns 
of less than 2500 residents. In the Good- 
year company’s home state of Ohio only 
28 per cent. are on farms and 72 per 
cent. are in the cities. Compared with 
northern agricultural states, Alabama has 
a tremendous surplus of farm population. 
This surplus has forced the tillage of the 
less fertile acres as well as the fertile 
ones. In 1928, according to the federal 
Department of Agriculture, the average 
farm income per capita in Alabama was 
only $232; in 1927 it was $255; in 1926, 
$242; in 1925, $267. On the other 
. hand, the average laborer’s income in the 
industries established in the state is 
about $1000 a year. This difference in 
income results in a great number of agri- 
cultural workers seeking industrial em- 
ployment as fast as industries are pro- 
duced to employ them. 

The Alabamans had more to say about 
their labor supply. Not only is it avail- 
able in almost inexhaustible quantity but 
it is good labor, too, adequate to every 
type of industrial demand and cheap at 
the price. Because of the warm climate 
and low cost of living it takes less to 
clothe, house, warm, and feed a laborer 
in Alabama than in northern states. He 
can live as well on his $20 a week as the 
northern laborer can on _ twice that 
amount. There are about 500,000 white 
laborers and 400,000 Negroes. In the 
manufacturing industries white labor ex- 
ceeds Negro in number by about three to 
two. In the mining and quarrying in- 
dustries the Negro labor predominates 
by about four to three. The Negro labor 
is tractable, good-natured, and not often 
susceptible to organized disaffection. 


The white labor is of native stock, En- 
glish, Scotch-Irish, and Welsh in descent. 


The Hookworm Turns 


b * secu ALABAMANS TALK mortality sta- 
tistics and disease control they grow 
loquacious. Public health is a hobby 
these days, and the Governor and the 
captains of industry are inclined to inter- 
rupt each other in recitals of what the 
state and some of the great industrial 
corporations are doing to prolong life and 
eradicate disease. It is only human of 
them, perhaps, to stress more -what had 
been done than what needed to be done. 
Alabama’s climate is healthy enough, but 
the state has had serious problems to 
overcome in conditions which took source 
in the poverty that succeeded the Civil 
War and which were caused by -neglect, 
ignorance of personal hygiene, and a 
want of organized health service. Ty- 
phoid fever, malaria, and hookworm have 
been outstanding problems. 

But the worm has turned and Ala- 
bama today, with several other southern 
states, can point to a record of organized 
and effective public health work. Ty- 
phoid fever in 1927 reached its lowest 
level in the history of the state. Hook- 
worm is no longer the scourge it was a 
few years ago. Malaria, whose control is 
largely a local problem and is dependent 
on economic factors, is being success- 
fully fought in many localities. With the 
increasing budgets provided for eradica- 
tion work, it is waning fast. 

Alabama is spending $530,877 this 
year for public-health education and con- 
trol. Five years ago it was spending only 
$205,000, and ten years ago about $25,000. 
The state health officer is chosen by the 
medical profession and his organization 
has been effectively divorced from poli- 
tics. Officials of the state health depart- 
ment claim that no other state has pro- 
vided full-time health service for so great 
a proportion of its rural population. 
Eighty-two per cent. of this population 
in Alabama is embraced in the health 








Photograph by Ewing Galloway 


BUILDINGS OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY AT TUSCALOOSA 


service today, and the department in 
1930 expects to extend its scope to give 
100 per cent. full-time county service. 
Even as far back as the last federal 
census, Alabama’s annual death rate was 
9.8 per thousand, comparing well with 
Connecticut’s 13.6; Maine’s 15.4; Massa- 
chusetts’ 13.8; New Hampshire’s 15.2; 
Rhode Island’s 14.3; and Vermont’s 15.8, 
Health charts prepared by the state 
board point to an indisputably fine record 
in reduction of the death rate in diseases 
peculiar to the South. In the period 
from 1917 to 1923 the death rate from 
typhoid fever was reduced from 39.2 per 
100,000 of population to 14.9; the hook- 
worm death rate was reduced from 46.8 
to 15.5; malaria from 23.1 to 10.6. 


A Campaign for Public Education 


OVERNOR GRAVES,* who received his 

LL.B. degree from Yale in 1896, 
has acquired an unbounded enthusiasm 
for public education, which he is conscien- 
tiously encouraging in his state. “These 
are the foundation-building years,” he ex- 
plains in his speeches. The declaration 
does not admit altogether the charge of 
backwardness in public education long 
made against southern states, but it does 
imply a healthy dissatisfaction with Ala- 
bama’s educational processes in the past 
and an equally healthy determination 
upon constant improvement. The per- 
centage of illiteracy in Alabama has un- 
doubtedly decreased. This has resulted 
in part from the growing density of 
population, the steady increase in pro- 
portionate adult population, the growth 
of cities, and rural free delivery of mail. 
But it has resulted also from an increas- 
ing consciousness on the part of Ala- 
bamans of the need of improvement in 
their educational processes and organiza- 
tion. In 1880 more than 20 per cent. of 
the adult whites and 84 per cent. of the 
adult Negroes in the state could not read 
and write. By 1920 illiteracy had de- 
creased to 8.2 per cent. of the adult 
white and 38.8 per cent. of the adult Ne- 
gro population. 

But the most promising thing about 
education in Alabama is the recognition 
of the much that remains to be done. “It 
is believed that this minimum program 
will be the first important step in lifting 
Alabama to a higher place educationally 
among the sisterhood of states,” declares 
the last report of the State Superintend- 
ent of Education in comment on a legis- 
lative act providing a unified educational 
program with a minimum school term of 
seven months for all children. 

In Alabama, as in other southern 
states, the “Jim Crow” rule prevails in 
schools. White and Negro children at- 
tend separate schools. Education is free 
in the elementary schools and is com- 


* Not related to the author of this article. 
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Facts About Mobile 


Land area, 20 square miles 

Drinking water, 99.9 per cent. 
pure 

Bank resources exceed $45,000,- 
000 

Property assessment totals $55,- 
000,000 on 60 per cent. basis 

Paved streets total 83 miles 
(considerably extended by 
$3,000,000 paving program 
for 1929) 


Railroads 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Louisville & Nashville 
Mobile & Ohio 
Southern Railway 


Dock Terminals 

Four piers owned by M. & O. 
Railroad 

Two piers—Southern Railway 

Two piers jointly owned by the 
M. & O. and Southern Rail- 
way 

Two piers owned by the G. M. 
& N. Railway 

Turner Terminals having three 
piers 

Municipal Docks 

State Docks 


Industries 

In Mobile, 211 industries em- 
ploying 5 people or more, pro- 
duce $37,000,000 of products 
annually. (These figures do not 
include products of the new 
$5,000,000 paper plant or of the 
Southern States Cable Com- 
pany.) 
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Mobile 


Alabama’s only Seaport 











Rich in the variety of its appeals 


@ Mobile is a city with an interesting and even romantic back- 
ground. However, the glamour of its rich historic past will not 
compare with the romance of its future. 


@ Here are located the $10,000,000 state-owned ocean terminals, 
with their acres of space for new industries and acres of modern 
docks to handle the products of these new plants. 


@ Here is being erected the new $5,000,000 International Paper 
plant. 


q@ Under construction is a large wire mill of the Southern States 
Cable Company for the production of wire cables. Mobile, today, 
is the home of many other new and worth-while industries and also 
is proudly watching the expansion of her older businesses. 


@ The great building program in evidence throughout the city, to- 
gether with many other surface indications, provides the indicator for 
the Mobile of the future. 


@ The facts show that Mobile’s real growth has just started. Mobile 
is destined to take her place as one of the nation’s greatest and 
best-equipped seaports ; and, as well, to attain a position of genuine 
prominence as an industrial center. Her pleasant surroundings, pre- 
senting a wide diversity of recreational attractions, such as golfing, 
boating and yachting over its many broad streams, and equally fine 
fishing, are earning Mobile increasing popularity as a tourist resort. 


@ Now is the time to get in on the ground floor of Mobile’s great 
era of progress and prosperity. The exporter and importer, the 
manufacturer and distributor, the investor, as well as the recreation, 
home and health seeker, will do well to investigate Mobile’s advan- 
tages today. Greater Mobile’s estimated population is thirty thou- 
sand above the last federal census—approximately 90,000. 


@ Here both the new and the old are combined to make a greater 
and more attractive Mobile. The city dates back to that January 
in 1702, when Bienville, brother of Iberville, built Fort de la Mobile 
as the capital of the then great empire of Louisiana. But almost 
200 years before that (in 1519), Pineda, a Spanish Admiral, dis- 
covered here a large river and an Indian settlement of Choctaw 
Indians known as Maubilians—and from them is derived the present 
name of Alabama’s great seaport—Mobile. 


Mobile, Milian 


BOARD OF CITY COMMISSIONERS 
Cecil Bates, Mayor 
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pulsory for all children between the ages 
of seven and sixteen. Of the white popu- 
lation of school age, 75.9 per cent. were 
enrolled; of the Negro, 56.3 per cent. The 
average school term was 158 days for 
whites and 120 days for Negroes. 

Montgomery, with a population of 
62,522, quotes officials of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education and Columbia Uni- 
versity to the effect that Montgomery 
County furnishes first-class educational 
opportunities to a larger proportion of its 
white school children than any other 
county in the United States. Birming- 
ham, with a population of about 260,000, 
has sixty-five public schools and a school 
enrolment increasing at the rate of 2100 
pupils a year. 


Forward Steps in Education 


HERE IS NO DOUBT that Alabama is 

“school-conscious” these days. The 
state government spent $10,853,168 for 
school purposes last year. This was 
more than 20 per cent. of its total re- 
ceipts from all sources. Of the 6% mill 
ad valorem state tax on general property, 
3 mills are for school purposes. In addi- 
tion, the total income from the state’s 
tobacco tax and its tax on gross receipts 
of public utilities goes to education. 
Alabamans fondle the federal figures 
which show that in the past two years 
their state has made the greatest propor- 
tionate advances in public education, fol- 
lowed by North Carolina and Vermont. 
In 1900 the total public-school expendi- 
tures in Alabama were only $923,000. In 
1910 the total was $2,904,000. This year 
it will be about $20,000,000. 

Governor Graves points with pride to 
Station WAPI, Alabama’s principal 
broadcasting medium. This station has 
its main studio in Birmingham and part 
of the expense of its operation is paid by 
the city of Birmingham. But the state 
government has @ major part in the ex- 
pense and in the programs sent out. 
Branch studios are maintained at the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Industry in 


A MODERN DAIRY FARM NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


Montgomery, at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute in Auburn, at the University of 
Alabama in Tuscaloosa, and at the Ala- 
bama College for Women in Montevallo. 
Through Station WAPI the ether car- 
ries to Alabama farms and firesides not 
only the nightly entertainment programs 
from Birmingham but daytime lectures 
from the various educational institutions 
named. It carries also the federal market 
reports in rapid relay, enabling Alabama 
farmers to take advantage of produce 
quotations and market news many hours 
sooner than they could a few months ago 
when Washington reports came by mail 
only. In the Governor’s office at Mont- 
gomery is a sample of a medium-priced 
radio receiving set which he proposes to 
have installed in public places in every 
town and hamlet in Alabama, for the 
benefit of all who have no radio of their 
own. Station WAPI is the “Voice of 
Alabama,” and it is a voice that sings, 
instructs, and informs More than any 
other agency or public effort, the radio, 
in Governor Graves’ dream, is to be 
Alabama’s educational way out. 


“Carrying Things” 


He FoRD DIVIDES modern economic 

processes into three parts—“growing 
things, making things, and _ carrying 
things.” The growing and making of 
things must always depend on the ex- 
istence of markets for the things grown 
or manufactured. Markets come into 
existence not only through creation of 
consumption demand in vicinities ad- 
jacent to production, but also through 
development of carrying facilities which 
bring distant consumption points nearer 
in time and cost of transportation. Both 
processes are making markets for Alabama 
products. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company’s decision to locate a plant in the 
South was determined in important part 
by a desire to be nearer the new markets 
for its products which southern demand 
has created. But it was determined also 
by the growth of transportation facilities 


-on the Warrior River. 


which have put the South nearer in tin, 
and transport cost to existing marke; 
and raw material sources in other parts 
of the country and in foreign countries, 

One of the first railroads in the Unite 
States was a two-mile system in Ah. 
bama, from Tuscumbia to a point on th 
south bank of the Tennessee River, con. 
pleted June 12, 1832. Today Alabam 
has a total of 5464 miles, served by mor 
than thirty railroads whose main lines to. 
tal nearly 90,000 miles. Fifteen Class 4 
roads enter the state. 

The Birmingham district, heart of the 
state’s industrial processes, is touched by 
nine trunk-line carriers. In addition, th 
district has three important local rail sy. 
tems serving its industrial operations. The 
Birmingham Belt line circles the city, 
reaching most of the manufacturing plants 
and connecting them with the nine trunk 
lines and with the Warrior River water 
transportation system. Montgomery i 
served by seven railroads, Mobile by five 
The annual freight tonnage handled «t 
Birmingham is said to be more than three 
times as great as the entire cotton tonnag 
of the South. 


Alabama’s Water-Borne Trade 


IRMINGHAM CAN TALK water as well a 

rail. Engineering projects costing 
more than $13,000,000, have made Bir 
mingham a virtual seaport by improve- 
ment of the inland waterway system con- 
necting the Birmingham district with Mo- 
bile. This system, embracing the War 
rior, Tombigbee, and Mobile rivers, is 
now navigable for approximately 439 
miles. Birmingham’s access to it is 
through Birmingport, seventeen miles dis- 
tant, on the Warrior River, which is con- 
nected with Birmingham by the Warrior 
River Terminal Railway, a government: 
owned carrier. Through Birmingport the 
products of mills, mines, and factories in 
the Birmingham district are transported 
on government or privately owned barges 
to the Gulf. And into the Birmingham 
district, through this inland waterway, 
comes an increasing tonnage of auxiliary 
raw materials and supplies. 

Some sixty barges, with a total carrying 
capacity of 35,000 tons, are in operation 
In 1928 more 
than 300,000 tons of freight were handled, 
exclusive of shipments by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, which 
has its own barges. Of the 1488 miles of 
navigable waterways in Alabama, this 
Warrior-Tombigbee system is the mos 
conspicuous. The actual saving to the 
Birmingham district in freight rates from 
the use of the system is notable and it- 
creasing. The Birmingham Age-Herall 
and the Birmingham News, for example, 
are said to be saving three dollars a tol 
cn newsprint paper brought in from 
Canada by the all-water route, as col 
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he Unite shore of famous Mobile Bay, that beauti- lines carry our products to every port. 


in Aly ful body of water so rich in the storied MOBILE COUNTY is building about two hundred 


history of our country, wants you to see , 
y : y y miles of paved roads, at a cost of some $8,000,000, the 
what we have to offer the investor, the home-seeker, 


: most ambitious road program ever launched by an 
| by mor the manufacturer, the farmer. On the entire Gulf =— Pas 
ip southern county. The State and Federal governments 
. Class 4 Coast, from Tampa, Florida, to New Orleans, Louisi- 
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ana, Mobile Ccunty ranks first in importance in popu- 8 8 
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rei and well distributed through the year, while statistics is the nearest port in the United States to the Panama 
tely 43) show that no section has more hours of sunshine. In Canal, and has a ship channel of thirty-three feet 
to it i Mthis county can be grown every plant, fruit, vegetable depth to the Gulf only thirty miles away. The his- 
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pared with freight costs on the all-rail 


reute. Joint through-rail-and-water rates 
prevail between Birmingham, New Or- 
leans, and Mobile on a basis of a 20 per 
cent. reduction under ll-rail rates. 
Birmingham has joint rail-and-water rates 
from eastern cities on a basis of a 20 per 
cent. reduction under all-rail rates from 
port cities and a 10 per cent. reduction 
from interior cities. 

In Mobile the charm, color, and eco- 
nomic import of Alabama’s “marriage to 
the sea” are eloquent in the activities at 
the $10,000,000 state docks now nearing 
completion of final units under direction 
of General Sibert, famed for his part in 
the Panama Canal engineering epic.* The 
total port business at Mobile last year 
amounted to about 4,250,000 tons, with a 
value of about $160,000,000. This com- 
pares with a tonnage in 1923 of 2,575,885, 
valued at $91,307,114. Principal exports 
are lumber, manufactured iron and steel, 
and cotton. Principal imports are fertil- 
izer, sugar, newsprint paper, and asphalt. 


Awake to the Value of Good Roads 


= RAIL AND WATER transport facilities 

Alabama has nothing to blush about. 
In highway facilities it has blushed a bit 
in the past. But another engineer is giv- 
ing the road situation an attention as sci- 
entific and successful as General Sibert 
has given the water transport problem at 
Mobile. Col. Woolsey Finnell, an Ala- 
baman whose military engineering work 
in France during the War is already writ- 
ten into the histories, is chairman of the 
state Highway Commission and director in 
charge of operations. Since August, 1927, 
the Highway Commission has awarded 
contracts for road construction and im- 
provement of 1900 miles of state road 
system—something like a world’s record. 
Of the 1900 miles, 400 are hard-surfacing 
construction while the remainder consist 
of grading and draining operation with 
temporary surfacing. The value of these 
contracts is over $20,000,000. 


«--* See page 126. 





Today the state highway system has 
a length of 4500 miles, 80 per cent. of 
which has been improved in the last seven 
years and 40 per cent. in 1927 and 1928. 
Alabama now has 750 miles of paved road 
with 150 miles more shortly to be opened. 


Plucking the Goose 


AXATION, in the definition of a French 

economist, is “the art of plucking the 
goose without making it squawk.” No 
untoward noises of this nature are heard 
in Alabama. The state vies with Florida 
in pride at the official absence of any 
state inheritance or income taxes. It has 
a 6% mill general property tax which 
yields about $7,000,000 a year. Counties 
levy a general property tax averaging 14.3 
mills, of which all but 5 mills is for school 
purposes. Cities are limited to a 5-mill 
property tax, but certain cities are allowed 
more by special legislative act (Birming- 
ham, for example, has a 15-mill tax). The 
last Census Bureau report showed a per 
capita tax on general property in Alabama 
of $9.46, less than that in any other state. 

Of the 614 mill state tax, the revenue 
from 3 mills goes to schools and that 
from 1 mill to soldier benefits. Coun- 
ties and cities are allowed to exempt 
new industries for a period of four years 
from all taxation, save a 3-mill district 
tax for education. ‘ 

Other taxes levied by the state, in addi- 
tion to the general property tax, are: (1) 
a franchise tax of two dollars for each 
$1000 of capital stock of corporations em- 
ployed in the state; (2) ‘a gasoline tax 
of four cents a gallon, of which one-half 
gces to counties for county roads and the 
remainder is used for state road purposes, 
including interest and sinking fund on 
road bonds; (3) a lubricating oil tax of 
two cents a gallon; (4) a sales tax on 
cigars and cigarettes, of 15 per cent. of 
the wholesale price, the income going to 
educational uses; (5) a severance tax of 
2% cents per ton on coal and 4% cents 
per ton on iron ore, also for education; 
(6) a tax on gross receipts of public util- 








ities, also for education; (7) an autom 
bile license tag tax whose income is ys 
for road construction and road _bop/ 
service; (8) a corporation permit t; 
ranging from $5 to $100, based on cq. 
poration investment. 

Through these various taxes the sta 
receives an income of slightly more th; 
$20,000,000, of which about $3,600. 
is distributed among counties. Corpor 
tions, it is asserted, pay a total t; 
amounting to an average of only 2.2 py 
cent. of their investment in the state. 

Alabama, ever  industrially-mindg 
stresses this favorable treatment giv 
corporations as regards taxation. But tl 
deeper thought of the state is more a 
to point to the importance given edu 
tion and roads in the tax income schem 

















Signs of Industrial Expansion 





HAT ALABAMA HAS CAUGHT the imag 
*- nation of America’s industrial exp 
sionists is eloquent in the record of ne 
industries that have come to the staf 
within the last few years. Modern cou 
terparts of the covered wagons whit 
plodded slowly westward in the last ce 
tury are moving swiftly southward today 
And Alabama is stalwart in the path. 

Last year, when the cotton textile i 
dustry of the nation as a whole showed 
decrease of 1,500,000 spindles, Alaban 
gained about 106,000 spindles. In th 
first two months of the present year, Alj 
bama gained 36,000 additional spindle 
Its textile industry now ranks fourth 
the South, representing a greater incres 
than that of any other southern state. 
Bemis Brothers Bag Company’s $3,500.01 
plant at Talladega; the Alabama Mi 
Company’s ten new units in various put 
of the state, with a total value of $5,00; 
000; the Union Mills Company’s $300.0 
plant at Selma—are outstanding additi 
to the state’s textile industry. There is 
trend, too, towards manufacture of 
finer quality cotton goods. About 30! 
spindles gained in 1928-29 are being us 
for production of these fine goods. 

Paper manufacture is another indus 
which is turning to Alabama. The 10 
tion of kraft paper mills at Mobile! 
the International Paper Company, # 
the establishment of a new plant at Té 
caloosa by the Gulf States Paper 0 
pany, promise Alabama a progressive ll 
ization of its vast forests for other tt 
ordinary lumber operations. The ™ 
mills at Mobile represent an investm 
of $7,000,000 and have a present capi 
of 175 tons of kraft paper a day. 
Tuscaloosa plant represents an investi 
of $5,000,000 and is making 100 ton 
paper daily. With 22,000,000 wo0 
acres containing an estimated 75,000! 
cords of pulp, with unlimited supplits 
coal and iron, with a growing seas0! 
225 days a year and ample rainfall 
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make its woods self-reproducing within 
fifteen years as compared with twenty-five 
years for northern ones, Alabama has 
every claim to an important paper manu- 
facturing industry. ‘ 

Dairying, long a local and limited oper- 
ation in the state, is being organized and 
developed on an interstate scale. The 
Kraft Cheese Company has located one 
cf its biggest plants at Selma. Libby, 
McNeil & Libby have established a large 
condensary at Tuscaloosa and are in the 
market for $1,000,000 worth of milk a 
year. Swift & Company have purchased 
a local butter plant at Montgomery which 
they will increase threefold. The Duroc 
Breeders Farm Corporation has deserted 
its northern location for Alabama and 
has established a model farm at Tusca- 
loosa, bringing in high-grade dairy cattle 
from other states and conducting a cam- 
paign of education among farmers in the 
care and proper feeding of cattle. 

Alabama’s chemical industry, based on 
coal and coke by-products and forest 
products, is growing on a scale which 
seems to interest Alabamans just now 
more than any other development. One 
Birmingham company has attained na- 
tion-wide attention for its production 
methods, which have created something 
like a revolution in certain phases of the 
industry. Manufacture of cellulose prod- 
ucts and synthetic fertilizer promises 
Gevelopment on an increasingly important 
commercial scale. In codperation with the 
United States Bureau of Standards, the 
University of Alabama, the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, and the Federal Phos- 
phorus Company have established at 
Anniston a plant for experimental manu- 
facture of xylose, a non-fattening sugar, 
aad other commercially valuable chemicals 
from cotton seed and peanut hulls. 

The iron and steel industries, first in 
inception and import for Alabama, are 
undergoing a constant integration for pro- 
duction of additional finished materials. 
Significant of this is the advent this year 
of the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Company at Bessemer, near Birmingham. 
The company will invest about $10,000,- 
000 in Alabama operations, it is said, and 
the manufacture of railway cars from 
Alabama iron and steel will become one 
of the state’s regular industrial processes. 

One measure of Alabama’s industrial 
growth since 1920 can be taken from 
records of the Alabama Power Company, 
principal agency for the production and 
Cistribution of electric power throughout 
the state. In 1920 the company’s total 
electric energy supplied amounted to 
488,135,725 kilowatt hours. In 1928 it 
amounted to 1,586,177,553 kwh. In the 
same period the total generating capacity 
increased from 213,720 hp. to 942,045 hp., 
with an additional 152,000 hp. at present 
under construction. 


The reader does not need to be re- 
minded here of the great power plant at 
Muscle Shoals, in northern Alabama. 
The plan approved by Congress at the 
last session, which failed to receive 
President Coolidge’s sanction, provides 
for government operation of the power 
and nitrate plants. A new feature would 
turn over to Alabama and Tennessee 10 
per cent. of the gross income from sales 
of electric current to compensate for 
losses in taxation. 

Since January 1, 1927, new industries 
built or building in Alabama represent a 
total capital investment of more than 
$50,000,000. The paradox that gives 
Alabama for its state motto the words 
“Here We Rest” was never more patent 
than in this industrial record. Alabama, 
so far as the student of her present-day 
economics can see, never rests. 


The Happy Ending 


N JUSTICE TO THIS story’s plot, some- 

what obscured in the corollary se- 
quences, it should be added that the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company an- 
nounced on December 12 that its new 
southern plant would be located at Gads- 
den, Alabama. When the word came, 
hundreds of Gadsden citizens gathered in 
front of the Printup Hotel and swung 
into a parade which rivaled the one Gov- 
ernor Graves missed in Montgmery. 

Today, with the new plant nearing com- 
pletion, the Gadsden district has acquired 
a railroad station bearing the proud device 
“Goodyear, Alabama.” Nearby, inevita- 
bly, is a real-estate subdivision with 
“Goodyear Gardens” writ on its gates. 
Gadsden is booming with a_ noise like 
Florida of 1925. The boom is measured 
by one of the gasoline service stations on 
the road to Birmingham which reported an 
increase in monthly sales from 10,000 
gallons in December to 15,000 in March. 

In aggravation of Gadsden’s ecstasy 
came the announcement in March that 
the Gulf States Steel Corporation has de- 
cided upon an extension of its Gadsden 
operations to include a new blooming mill 
and a universal sheet mill, involving ex- 
penditures of approximately $5,000,000. 
“When this young giant Gadsden gets its 
civic consciousness to hitting on all six,” 
the Birmingham News exulted, “its cham- 
ber of commerce may refer to the com- 
monwealth of Alabama as the ‘Gadsden 
District’ and to Pittsburgh as ‘the Gads- 
den of the north’ without winking an eye.” 

Such is life in Alabama under the in- 
dustrial heyday its spirit and substances 
are nursing to high noon. It is hard to 
talk of it without falling a little into the 
blatancy of the professional booster. Not 
to do so would be to fail in imagination. 
Alabama’s growth, accomplished and 
promised, and the reasons for it, are a 
modern industrial epic. 
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ee completion of a 
statewide road-building and 
improvement program involving 
an expenditure of approximately 
$61,500,000 in the past five 
years has placed Alabama high- 
ways in as fine condition for 
tourist travel—bound north, 
south, east or west—as any 
Southern state. 


Every highway shown on this 
map is an all-weather road, 
smooth, firm and safe under all 
conditions. 


On your next tour, drive through 
Birmingham—the focal point of 
Southern industry and the most 
beautiful home city in the South. 
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Tourists or travelers, whether on business or pleasure, will 
appreciate the services and superior accommodations pro- 
vided by the DINKLER HOTELS (AAA)—The Tutwiler 
and Redmont in Birmingham, The Ansley in Atlanta, The 
Jefferson Davis in Montgomery, The Carling in Jackson- 
ville, The Andrew Jackson in Nashville, The Broadview 
in St. Louis and The Wolford in Danville, II. 


For Tourist Information write to 


¥) MOTORISTS ASSOCIATION 


Birmingham. Alabama 
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THE STATE DOCKS AT MOBILE, A GREAT FACTOR IN ALABAMA’S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


cAlabama’s Ocean Terminal 


By WILLIAM L. SIBERT, Major General, U.S.A., retired 


Chairman and Chief Engineer, Alabama State Docks Commission 


HE PEOPLE OF ALABAMA, through a 

constitutional amendment, decided 

in 1923 to expend ten million dol- 

lars in building an ocean terminal 
at Mobile, the state’s only seaport. 

They visualized the coming industrial 
development of the state on account of 
its varied mineral resources, its water- 
power possibilities, and its proximity to 
the sea. They realized that an export 
market for Alabama’s products would 
be found in the less industrially devel- 
oped countries to the south and west, 
such as the West Indies, Mexico, Central 
and South America, and the Pacific world, 
made accessible by the completion of the 
Panama Canal. They had some of the 
vision seen by Theodore Roosevelt upon 
the completion of the Panama Canal when 
he said, “The age of the Mediterranean 
is past; the age of the Atlantic is pass- 
ing; the age of the Pacific is here.” They 
knew that water transportation on the 
Mobile, Tombigbee, Black Warrior, Ala- 
bama, and Coosa rivers furnished a cheap 
freight connection from the manufactur- 
ing centers of the state to tidewater, 
which, in connection with a modern, effi- 
ciently operated ocean terminal, would 
give Alabama at least an equal opportu- 
nity in the available markets. 

The state itself undertook to build and 
operate the terminal because a large ini- 
tial expenditure of funds would be re- 
quired, and because.it was felt that no 
power less than the state could bring 
about those changes in railroad location 
at Mobile that were necessary in provid- 
ing a suitable site, one that could be 
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reached by all land and water carriers 
under the same conditions as to cost and 
convenience. 

It was realized that in the struggle for 
foreign trade the manufacturing plants of 
competing countries would be located on 
the sea, with no transportation cost to 
tidewater, and that in this country not 
only manufacturing costs but the cost of 
transportation to tidewater and the cost 


MODERN COTTON HANDLING 


of placing commerce upon vessels would 
be determining factors in the location of 
enterprises which could successfully enter 
into competition in the markets of the 
world. 

It was realized that the full develop- 
ment of a port could not take place unless 
there existed a great public terminal 
equally available to all railroads and 
steamships entering the port. The Con- 
gress of the United States enunciated this 
thought in The Rivers and Harbors Act 
of March 2, 1919, as follows: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress that water terminals 
are essential at all cities and towns lo- 
cated upon harbors or navigable water- 
ways and that at least one public ter- 
minal should exist, constructed, owned, 
and regulated by municipality, or other 
public agency of the state and open to 
the use of all on equal terms. 


The construction of such a port was 
looked upon by the state of Alabama as 
a fitting contribution toward its expected 
industrial growth. 

The bane of many municipal and state- 
operated public utilities was eliminated 
in connection with the Alabama ocean 
terminal by the two Governors who held 
office during the construction—Hon. 
W. W. Brandon and Hon. Bibb Graves— 
announcing that they would not permit 
any political interference with the State 
Docks Commission in the building and 
operating of such terminal. They were 
in accord with the enactment of the fol- 
lowing law, approved January 17, 1927, 
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LOADING COTTON DESTINED FOR EUROPE 


AT THE ALABAMA STATE DOCKS IN MOBILE 


Immense storage warehouses make it possible for owners to hold their cotton and sell it when they wish. Large shipside storage facilities are very necessary 
for a port with great seasonal movements of such freight as newsprint paper, fertilizer material, cotton bagging, cotton and asphalt. 


which makes the State Docks Commis- 
sion self-perpetuating: 


The members of the Commission as 
now constituted shall hold office until 
their respective terms expire under the 
existing law and until their successors 
shall be elected or appointed and con- 
firmed as hereinafter required. When 
a vacancy shall occur on the Commis- 
sion, by expiration of term of office, 
by resignation or death of any member, 
the remaining members of the Com- 
mission shall elect his successor, pro- 
vided that any Commissioner or mem- 
ber so elected shall 
hold office and exer- 
cise the powers there- 
of from the date of 
his election until his 
confirmation or rejec- 
tion by the Senate, 
and if confirmed, until 
the expiration of the 
term for which he 
was elected. 


I THE EARLY HISTORY 

of the country, each 
ailroad built its own 
docks, the first one en- 
tering a port naturally 
obtaining the best site. 
Roads that came into 
the port later had diffi- 
culty in connecting with 
the ocean and were 
placed under a handicap 


for them to use the docks of another road. 

No one railroad could afford to build 
facilities for handling all the varieties of 
commerce entering and leaving a port, 
because the volume of many commodi- 
ties in the freight territory of that road 
would be insufficient to justify the cost 
of special facilities. The scheme of each 
railroad owning its own docks—which 
was a natural and sometimes a necessary 
means of developing foreign trade in the 
early days—has proved to be largely re- 
sponsible for the inadequate ocean ter- 
minals in many ports of the United 
States. Railroad docks seldom earn car- 


ay AG 


rying charges and are looked upon sim- 
ply as a means of diverting freight to the 
owning line; the revenue comes from the 
line haul. This situation has deterred 
private capital from developing ocean 
terminals. 

The ideal condition at a seaport is for 
all the docks to be under one control, be- 
cause it is then commercially feasible to 
build special labor-saving appliances for 
certain items of freight where the com- 
bined tonnage of all the roads and steam- 
ships is sufficient to justify such facilities. 

One railroad, for instance, might not 
have enough cotton to justify the instal- 

lation of a high density 
compress with suitable 
storage warehouse and 
transit sheds, while the 
cotton brought to the 
port by all the roads 
would justify such a 
plant. 

No one railroad would 
bring to a port enough 
flour to justify a fumi- 
gator and reconditioning 
plant to handie weevil- 
infested flour, while all 
the roads would. 

No one railroad, at 
many ports, would bring 
enough coal to justify a 
bulk material handling 
plant, such as the one at 
Mobile, while all the 
roads would. 

The size of the site 





When it was necessary 


CUBAN SUGAR AWAITING 


SHIPMENT BY RAIL 


selected at Mobile was 
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For Deminant Lecations In 
Birminosham’s Retail Center 








For nearly a half cen- 
tury this firm has been 


leasing and managing 
many of the most desira- 
ble business buildings in 
Alabama’s metropolis. 
Through the years our 
service has gained and 
retained the utmost con- 
fidence of tenants and 
owners. 








Chain stores and other 
firms requiring retail, 
commercial or industrial 
housing in Birmingham 
or elsewhere in Alabama 
find our cooperation in- 
valuable. We control a 
score of the best corners 
in the business area pic- 
tured above. Let us know 
your requirements. 














Molton, Allen & Williams, Inc. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 














THE RIGHT JOB 


The Right Job will show you how to find out what your strongest traits are! 
It will show you where and how to use them to get the greatest possible results! 
It will show you how to get into and succeed in the work for which you are best 


suited. 


- It means not merely larger earning power, but that greater happiness which 
comes from being in congenial work. See coupon below for special offer! 


Work of Noted Author 


“The Right Job” is a new and 
epoch-making work by Dr. K 

Blackford, originator of character analysis 
and its application to business. Charles M. 
Schwab, a man who has helped more men 
to success than probably any one in the 
country today—has written a valuable in- 
troduction to this work. It is published in 
two volumes of 250 pages each. Written 
in clear, simple language, illustrated with 
200 charts, diagrams and photographs. 
Tells how to read the signs of the head, 


truly 
eae 


face and hands to discover inner traits and 
characteristics. Tells how to recognize 
these traits early in life, how to develop 
them if they are strong. How to overcome 
them if they are weak. 


“The Right Job” shows the kind or work 
for which. individuals are best fitted. It 
lists some 1400 vocations, sub-divided ac- 
cording to types, so you can see in what 
vocation your boy (or yourself) will find 
the greatest success. 


Special Offer by Review of Reviews ge 


Recognizing the great value of this work, the Review of Reviews has arranged to 

offer it at the mere cost of binding in connection with a subscription to the 7 
Review of Reviews as explained in the coupon. 
views on every phase of the world’s activities in the Review of Reviews 


will keep you abreast of the times. 


Send No Money 


“The Right Job” will 


Merely fill out and mail the coupon. 


Review 
of Reviews 
Corporation, 
55 Fifth Ave. 
7 _New York, N. Y. 
You may send me 

on approval for free 


The up-to-date news and 


A Week’s Exam- ?. i examination all charges 


epaid, ““‘THE RIGHT 
"—-in two volumes. 


. 7, JOB 
ination—Free #2. Also enter my _ subscription 


to the Review of Reviews for 18 
@ wonths at its regular price. After 
a week, if I decide to keep the vol- 


be sent you for a week’s free examination. If you don’t like 7°” _ vines T will send you 50¢ to cover the 


it for any reason, send it back at our expense. This offer P 
is good only on a:limited edition arranged for with the 
So send the coupon while this Free Ex- 


authors. 
amination offer lasts—now ! 


The Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ff antes Ws inte vel Ge, Wibi'e ocerayerdia, s wo Learelwryir 


mere cost of binding the books. And I 
will send you $1.00 for six months to pay 
7 for the subscription to Review of Reviews. 
@ Otherwise, after the week, I will return the 
volumes to you and owe you nothing. 
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commensurate with the hope and faith of 
the people in the growth of the indy. 
tries of the state. It comprises about 569 
acres of land with 9362 feet of ocean 
front, within the city of Mobile, thys 
providing room for building additional 
piers and other facilities as needed. 

In making provision for the entrance 


‘of all railroads into the site it was neces. 


sary to construct a Terminal Railway ex. 
tending about five miles from Mobile to 
the northwest. This permitsthe entranceof 
two roads, and at the same time provides 
a way for any new road that desires to 
enter Mobile to reach the docks and the 
city and to connect with all other roads 
at small expense. 

In connection with this Terminal Rail. 
way is a large Interchange Yard into which 
all railroads enter and in which all rail. 
roads and the docks have receiving tracks, 
thus facilitating the interchange of traffic 
among all agencies at minimum cost. 

The Mobile River at its mouth has a 
tidal variation of about two feet. Its 
water surface is never raised by floods in 
the Alabama streams, on account of its 
proximity to Mobile Bay and the wide 
delta at its mouth. However, this part 
of the Gulf of Mexico is visited on the 
average once in every ten years bya 
tropical storm. One of these storms 
raised the water surface as much at 9) 
feet. In consequence of this, the docks, 
warehouses and other structures are 
placed at an elevation of 11 feet above 
low water, thus freeing freight from any 
chance of damage by storm water. 


i WAS RECOGNIZED that a port with large 
seasonal movements of such freight as 
newsprint paper, fertilizer material, cot- 
ton bagging, cotton, and asphalt, demands 
extended shipside warehouses to make 
practicable their distribution. 

Shipside warehouses in which freight 
can be held are impracticable in many 
cities on account of the built-up condition 
of the waterfront and the cost of land. 
This condition did not exist at Mobile 
because the entire tract of land purchased 
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was a tidal swamp and not very valuable, 
with no industries on it. These qualities 
outweighed the cost of raising this ex- 
tended site ten feet. 

In that part of the plan already con- 
structed, about twenty acres of reinforced 
concrete warehouses, sprinklered, have 
been built for the accommodation of com- 
merce. In addition to caring for the 
large seasonal movement of certain com- 
modities, these warehouses provide room 
for accumulating the lighter and more 
remunerative part of the cargoes of ships. 


A CONCERTED EFFORT is now being 
being made to interest capital in the 
manufacture, within the state of Ala- 
bama, of as many items in this lighter 
part of the cargo as are justified by con- 
ditions involving raw material, labor sup- 
ply, and fuel. In the fulfillment of this 
hope, there has been an expenditure of 
$45,125,000 in the Mobile River basin 
on plants which have recently started 
operation or which are now in the course 
of construction, not considering develop- 
ments in the great Birmingham district. 
It is further estimated by those closely 
in touch with the development of this 
state that there will be an additional ex- 
penditure of $87,500,000 on new indus- 
tries in the Mobile River basin in the 
next five years. 

Besides these expenditures, the old- 
established industries are spending ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 a year in capital 
extension. The public utilities, exclusive 
of railroads, are spending an average of 
$10,000,000 yearly. 

Of course it was recognized that Mo- 
bile was not only Alabama’s port but the 
logical outlet of a vast country to the 
north. Its topographical location placed 
it on a parity with other Gulf ports in 
the export trade of the great Northwest, 
such as foodstuffs bound for the West 
Indies, Central America, and Europe; 
fam machinery and automobiles for 
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WHERE RAIL AND WATER MEET 


South America and Europe; tobacco for 
Europe and the Far East; and cotton and 
lumber for Europe. This same country 
can advantageously import sugar and 
asphalt from Cuba; newsprint paper 
from Canada; sisal, coffee, and bananas 
from Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica; jute and cotton bagging from India; 
marble from Italy. 

The Port of Mobile welcomes com- 
merce from other states, because it brings 
more ships and extends the markets for 
the products of Alabama as well as of 
the entire country traversed by the rail- 
roads entering Mobile. 


The same relationship between port 
and hinterland exists that in 1850 so 
appealed to the imagination of the people 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
McCracken County, Kentucky, as to 
cause them to provide $4,802,276 in cash 
and obtain from Congress a land grant of 
more than one and one-half million acres 
to build the Mobile and Ohio Railroad 
connecting the Port of Mobile with the 
then potentially great commercial coun- 
try to the north and west. That heroic 
and far-seeing act exhibited the faith of 
the American people in the commercial 
development of their country. 











eMontgomer y 


The capital county of Alabama, is half the size 
of Rhode Island and has more good 
pasture lands than any similar area 








at low prices. 


i THE Alabama CLover BELT, of which Montgomery : 
is the leading County, farm lands, ideally adapted to 
Dairying and Poultry, can be bought on easy terms and 
A long growing season, a genial climate 
and an equable rain-fall are advantages money cannot 
buy in less favored sections. 
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ONTGOMERY OFFERS THE HoME-SEEKER, THE 
MANUFACTURER AND THE CAPITALIST: 


Oo 
— 


@ An 








intelligent native citizenship, free of socialism and unrest 
and capable and willing to work; @ The best and most 
complete system of Public Schools in the United States 
and the lowest rate of white illiteracy in the South; 
@ The prominence and advantages of a Capital County 
located in a State that has the highest ranking public 
health service in the entire country and the lowest death 
rate east of the Mississippi; @ The lowest per capita ad 
valorem tax rate of any state and No INCOME oR INHERI- 
TANCE TAx, and @ Unexcelled transportation facilities, 
having seven main line railways, the Alabama River and 
an excellent system of highways. 
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ONTGOMERY County OFFERS THE. DAIRY AND 
Livestock FARMER good lands at a low cost, | 
electric power on the farm, good roads and schools and | 
profitable markets. 
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For further information and details, write 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY BOARD of REVENUE 


MONTGOMERY ALABAMA 
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Various Items of Interest from the States 


OUISIANA is undertaking what is per- 
haps the first codrdinated effort 
on a large scale to reduce adult 
illiteracy. According to the cen- 

sus of 1920, that state gave the poorest 
showing in literacy. Already more than 
60,000 adults, 3 per cent.-of the entire 
population and a seventh of the number 
reported illiterate in 1920, are enroled in 
night schools conducted by the state and 
parish authorities. Twenty-four lessons 
in a special reader form the basis of the 
study, while additional lessons are given 
in mathematics and writing. The words 
used in the reader are those familiar to 
every-day life and are intended to teach 
those taking the courses how to read news- 
papers and magazines. T. H. Harris, 
state superintendent of education, who 
originated the plan, hopes to reach a hun- 
dred thousand individuals before the 1930 
census is taken. 

During the past twenty years the edu- 
cational authorities of Louisiana, despite 
the comparatively small amount of 
wealth, have made great strides in build- 
ing up a system which has placed not only 
free elementary education within reach of 
all, but high-school training within reach 
of most. School vans transport pupils to 
consolidated rural and town schools op- 
erated on a county-wide basis with liberal 
state aid. But realizing that a system 
for educating only the youth would re- 
quire two generations to reduce illiteracy 
to anywhere near the vanishing point, Su- 
perintendent Harris adopted the plan of 
educating the adults. When the 1930 
census is taken Louisiana will have moved 
upward from its present place at the bot- 
tom of the list of states in illiteracy. 

This literacy program is being financed 
by a stamp tax of ten cents on each 
pound of malt sold in the state. The tax 
was first adopted by the 1928 legislature, 
and was reénacted as a stamp tax late in 
the same year. It will yield about $500,- 
000 annually, it appears, as compared 
with $1,000,000 that had been expected. 


£ jog legislators assembled at Austin 
on June 3 for their third session this 
year. In the regular session and in the 
first extraordinary session they had sat 
for ninety-six days, and they were called 
back for a maximum of thirty days more. 
Appropriation bills, involving $50,000,000 
for state operations during the next two 
years, constituted the most necessary 
work to be done, but there were other 
matters that pressed for attention. Gov- 
ernor Moody and the legislators have had 
different ideas, for example, about a plan 
for penal reform which involves the se- 
lection of a citizens’ commission and of 
sites for new institutions. There is also 


a new flood control problem, for south- 
ern Texas has recently experienced se- 
vere damage from overflowing rivers. We 
note that one appropriation bill was 
adopted by the Senate on the opening 
day of this third session—providing 
$100,000 for mileage and compensation 
to members. 


_ still disagrees with California 

about the Colorado River improve- 
ment and promises court action unless a 
compromise is effected more in accord 
with her own ideas of her rights. Mean- 
while the Swing-Johnson bill became ef- 
fective on June 21, and immediately 
thereafter Dr. Elwood Mead, Director of 
Reclamation, was to be on the site of 
Boulder Dam with Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Secretary of the Interior, and R. F. 
Taylor, engineer of the Bureau. A camp 
site has to be selected, a supply of drink- 
ing water found, and a highway laid out 
from Kingman, Arizona. After that a 
branch of the Union Pacific Railroad must 
be arranged for and sources of material 
found for use in the construction of the 
dam. Even this summer it is expected 
that tourists in large numbers will journey 
to the site of the great Boulder Dam. 


REGON’s Governor, I. L. Patterson, 

proposes than a 500-foot strip on 
each side of state highways be purchased 
in order to preserve the natural beau- 
ties of the forests. We feel somewhat 
chagrined that we delayed a month, be- 
cause of pressure upon our space, before 
printing the article by J. Horace McFar- 
land that appears on page 132 of this 
issue. Otherwise we might have hoped 
that Governor Patterson had obtained his 
idea from this magazine. Nowhere better 
than in Oregon could Mr. McFarland’s 
plan of parked highways be adopted. 


— is at the moment intensely in- 
terested in two great governmental 
projects, both for the improvement of 
waterways. One looks toward the pre- 
vention of floods like that of a year ago; 
the other looks toward the promotion of 
freight transportation. Southeastern Mis- 
souri is not particularly pleased with the 
army engineers’ proposals for remedying 
the bad situation at Cairo, in Illinois, 
where the Ohio joins the Mississippi. It 
appears that flood pervention for Illinois 
may require spillways in Missouri. But 
great rivers are only occasionally a men- 
ace; at all other times they are a boon, 
especially to commerce. From St. Louis 
northward to Minneapolis, southward to 
the Gulf, and westward to Kansas City 
the improvement of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers is 60 per cent. completed. 








There is to be a 9-foot channel from the 
Gulf as far as St. Louis, the remainder of 
the system being 6-foot. But already, two 
years before the upper Mississippi project 
will be finished, army engineers are a 
work upon a plan for a deeper channel 
there. Early in June, possibly a stunt to 
impress the engineers and to arouse pub- 
lic opinion, the first 2000-ton barge ar- 
rived at Minneapolis. It was only partly 
filled, to make it light of draft. A vessel 
of that type—235 feet long and 45 feet 
wide—has four times the capacity of the 
barges now using the upper Mississippi. 















| ‘alanine Congressmen and _newsp:- 

pers are divided for and against the 
Tariff bill. The state has nine Republi- 
cans in the House, one Farmer-Laborite, 
but no Democrat. When the balloting 
occurred, on May 29, four Minnesota 
Republicans voted for the measure, while 
six voted against it and signed a state- 
ment registering their conviction that the 
bill does not meet the expectations of the 
agricultural sections of the great North- 
west. There were only twelve Republi- 
cans voting against the bill from all the 
states; thus half of the party’s opposition 
came from Minnesota‘alone. Meanwhile 
the Minneapolis Tribune has sponsored a 
movement resulting in an avalanche of 
telegrams urging the Republican chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee to re- 
member so'emn campaign promises and 
expressing a belief that the special session 
was called exclusively to help the farmer. 
The Minneapolis Journal, on the other 
hand, decries the hullaballoo. Minnesota 
farmers object to the proposed tariff on 
shingles, lumber, brick, and cement, all of 
which had been on the free list. 





















 * scarcsainn Democrats in state convention 
in 1924 adopted a resolution declar- 
ing that only white persons should partic 
pate in a Democratic primary. Now that 
provision is declared unconstitutional. by 
United States District Court Judge D. 
Lawrence Groner, in a decision handed 
down at Richmond on June 4. Sixty 
years ago the Fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution was being ratified. It pro 
vided that: “The right of the citizens o 
the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any state on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.” It 
appears that the Virginia election lav, 
providing for primaries, condones the dis 
qualification of a person “by the law 0 
the party to which he belongs.” Jude 
Groner held that the state may not pM" 
vide otherwise than for equal rights ° 
suffrage in the primary as well as in U& 
general election. Presumably the (4 
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will be carried to the Supreme Court. If 
it is upheld it means that the Democratic 
party in Virginia may no longer make 
rules barring Negroes from its primaries. 


“anlage Oregon, and Washington 
puzzle Statistician Hoffman of the 
Prudential Insurance Company. Here is 
a region where everything is lovely and it 
isa joy to live. Yet on the Pacific Coast 
the suicide rate is much higher than else- 
where; at least we find seven -cities in 
those three states listed among the ten 
cities throughout the whole country which 
show the highest proportion of suicides. 
They averaged 34.4 per hundred thousand 
of population in 1928, compared with 25.9 
in Manhattan and Bronx boroughs of New 
York City and 18.1 in Chicago. Where 
are the fiction writers who have gloried in 
picturing New York as cold, friendless, 
wicked, and everything else that makes 
suicide seem the only way out? Or is it 
that the Pacific Coast produces he-men 
and women who have no fear of death? 
In fairness to Los Angeles, it should be 
noted that its suicide rate is only 19. 


-  reaaageas has completely abandoned 
state prohibition enforcement, as a 
result of the April referendum. But 
Governor Kohler took occasion, when 
signing the repeal, to remind the people 
that traffic in intoxicating liquor has not 
become lawful. The state department of 
prohibition is abolished, and all codpera- 
tion with federal authority in enforcing 
the Volstead Law ceases. The Assembly 
at Madison adopted the repealer on 
April 17, by vote of 57 to 32; the Senate 
passed it on May 15, voting 21 to 9; and 
the Governor signed just two weeks later. 
Wisconsin thus moved swiftly to give ef- 
fect to the expressed wish of a majority 
of its voters. The Common Council of 
Milwaukee followed suit and on June 3 
unanimously cleared the city statutes of 
all enforcement machinery. 


[eos Dry sentiment succeeded in de- 

feating a proposal to repeal the state 
prohibition enforcement act of 1921. 
The measure passed the House, but failed 
in the Senate by vote of 28 to 21. Asa 
bid for votes the Wets had included a 
Provision for a referendum, such as the 
one which had carried in Wisconsin. 


Moxtaxa can sympathize with Florida. 

A huge tract of forest land in the 
western part of Montana has been aban- 
doned to the mountain-pine beetle. What 
would have been several billion feet of 
lodgepole pine lumber has been ruined, it 
is said. This is equivalent to the entire 
lumber production of the state for five 
or six years. The fruit fly, the boll wee- 
vil, the corn borer, now the pine beetle— 
how helpless is man at times against the 


destructive energies of insects! 
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VIATION,, as an industry, will naturally 
develop along lines similar to other mod- 
ern industries. Through the experimental and 
the spectacular, it has already reached the man- 
ufacturing stage. A new giant industry is in 
sight. Soon will come standardized, mass pro- 
duction. And then will appear the old, familiar 
problems of economical manufacturing and 

efficient distribution. 


To such problems the master key is 
Location. Geographical Location 
can actively work for or against, a 
business. Since the Industry of Avia- 
tionisso new, it starts withouthand- 
icaps. It is easy for a manufacturer 
in this line—today—to entrench 
himself behind the solid advantage 
of strategic location. It is better soto 
establish oneself now, with an eye 
toward the future, than to wait until 
business roots have sunk deeply into 
an unfavorable location. 





Favorable Region 
i lane and 


Allied 
Manufacturing 


Where Aviation Advan- 
tages are Concentrated. 


Strategic Industrial Location so places a factory 
that natural conditions, raw materials, power, 
labor, transportation, markets and other cost- 
affecting factors combine to serve it most effi- 
ciently. Obviously, if your business is concerned 
with Aviation, it ought to be located where the 
most Aviation is. Examination of the facts 
points to the Central States as the natural head- 
quarters of American Aviation, because this 
section best meets its requirements. Here, for 
this reason, practically half of this country’s Avi- 
ation activities of every kind are concentrated. 


St. Louis is the central manufacturing city of 
all this alertly air-minded region. Within a 500- 
mile sweep—five hours by air—is a 50,000,000 
population. In this comparatively level country, 
free from mountain ranges or large bodies of 
water, are nearly half the present airplane 
manufacturers, licensed pilots, registered me- 
chanics, and existing planes in all the United 
States. Here the business of Aviation, because 
of the advantages present, is developing most 
rapidly and most successfully. 


As the focal business center of this 
territory, St. Louis offers opportunity. 
The detailed facts are worth knowing 
and considering. A Special Aviation 
Survey, clearly and accurately assem- 
bled, will be furnished at the request 
of manufacturers, bankers, or busi- 
ness men. 
Write Dept. A-6 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU of the 
INDUSTRIAL CLUB of ST. LOUIS 
511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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°Bringing the Folks to the Forest 


HE PECULIARITY of the natural 

American forest lies largely in its 

great variety of tree and shrub 

and plant. This diversity sepa- 
rates it from the ordered renewal forests 
of Europe, with their “solid stands” of 
definite commercially important trees. 
With probable irreverence, I should 
designate that sort of forest as an ex- 
cellent timber factory, while the Amer- 
ican forest, at least from my standpoint, 
is God’s great outdoor temple. 

Quite a while ago intelligent Europeans 
began to note the peculiarities of the 
American forest. I live within that once 
magnificent natural forest area granted in 
1681 to William Penn by Charles II., in 
satisfaction of a debt of £16,000 due to 
his father. Daily I do reverence to a 
great sycamore which seems long to have 
dominated the neighborhood of my home 
at the confluence of three great valleys. 
There is record of a German, Ludwig 
Lambert Gall, who became possessed of 
this particular tract in 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


Past President, American Civic Association 


ant charms, as well as its grandeur; and 
the impression created is more pure, more 
pleasing, because here there are no ruins 
of castles or convents, which constantly 
remind us of the horrid days of past 
ages.” 

Of this superb forest in Pennsylvania, 
which covered 62 per cent. of its area 
when liberal-minded King Charles turned 
it over to William Penn, we have left but 
few acres, almost museum specimens, in- 
deed, of the great trees that seem to have 
succeeded other generations of great trees 
back to the time of Christ, and long be- 
fore. 

But if we are to have anything to do 
with the ancient forest or the modern 
forest, and come to know its secrets for 
ourselves, we must be able to get to it. 
It is the road that brings folks to the for- 
est that I would present for consideration ; 
and the point I wish to make is that the 
road may also quite effectively bring a 
representation of the forest to the folks. 


In an address delivered at the Country 
Planning Session of the American Civic 
Association, in Amherst, Massachusetts. 
in 1920, I asked what a country road is 
for, continuing the question thus: 


S THE ANSWER that it is a common way 
to connect homes and towns the only 
answer? Is it a mere means of connec- 
tion between two termini? Or is it a 
vital artery with many branching minor 
arteries through which flows the very life- 
blood that keeps alive the country? Is 
this country highway solely for vehicular 
travel and for such bipeds and quadru- 
peds as may “take chances” with trucks 
and touring-cars indiscriminately? Or 
ought it to be useful, comfortable, rest- 

ful, for the foot-passenger as well? 
What ought the country highway to 
look like? Is it better the winding way. 
passing close to the homes of the country- 
side, bordered with wire-carrying poles. 
twisting about according to the political 
pull of the abutting 





1819, and who when 
writing to a friend in 
Germany thus remarked 
in flattering words, upon 
the character of the 
American forest: 

“The eye rests upon 
wood-covered heights, 
prinking in the full 
splendor of that varie- 
gated shading of the 
foliage which is the 
beautiful peculiarity of 
the American forest. 
Even on the Rhine I 
know of no region equal 
in dimension with the 
vicinity of Harrisburg, 
which surpasses the pic- 
ture displayed here by 








nature, in its varitty of 
scenic effects, its pleas- 
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THE CONCRETE HIGHWAY DOES NOT NEED TO BE TREELESS, POLE- 
BORDERED, STRAIGHT, AND DENUDED OF ALL NATURAL BEAUTY 


farmers who wanted this 
or that field touched or 
avoided? Or is it bet- 
ter a new white gash of 
concrete, treeless but 
pole-bordered, _ straight 
at all hazards, and de- 
natured of any suspicion 
of beauty in itself or of 
any possibility of beauty 
in prospect? 

Farther on in that ad- 
dress I referred to pos- 
sible roadside planting. 
It is one of the satisfac- 
tions I may honestly en- 
joy to call attention now 
to the fact that the 
planting of main_high- 
ways, then considered 
either a mere fad or 4 
foolish interference with 
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tae pared to your golden hours on 
the three new passenger motor 
ships of the NYK Line to the 
many = colored fascination of the 
Orient. At once you meet on 
these ships the East’s enthralling BE 
art wedding Oriental beauty to Deepening pleasures await you on the newest heats crossing the ( 
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aS ee oes ae luseisny Pacific. Modern comforts in a spacious Verandah...whence you 
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app watch the sky=blue ocean. A Japanese Ceremonial Room. A 
cozy Smoking Room for reading and relaxation. A Roman Swim= 
ming Pool for a cool plunge. A fastidious Dining Room with 
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ivic ’ 
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| nae is concerts. And then...the enchantment of Japan and the Orient. 
+ + + 
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the integrity of the concrete, is now taken 
up seriously, even by the engineers, some 
of whom in their necessity for straight 
lines have so unfortunately destroyed 
much beauty. The federal government, 
in the Reed Act, has agreed to share the 
cost of planting along federal-aid high- 
ways. 


REE-LINED ROADS we will come to 

have; and the way to the forest will 
thus have at least trees, if not forest 
trees. Recently in Pennsylvania some 
miles of an important highway in the 
primary system were planted at state ex- 
pense—but, alas! with oriental planes, 
inappropriate both patriotically and prac- 
tically. When I asked my good friend, 
the then chief forest authority of the 
state, the inevitable “Why?” -he ruefully 
admitted that it was because those exotic 
trees were cheap! 

But the highways we are putting down 
are not cheap. In Pennsylvania practice 
the avérage is more rather than less than 
$10 a running foot, and not often does 
a million dollars finish completely twenty 
miles of highway. Any cost of tree- 
planting becomes a mere trifle in rela- 
tion to the road’s primary construction 
cost. It is in order, consequently, to dis- 
regard small costs so as to make truly 
useful the larger cost of the highway. 

Thus the best way in which this ex- 
pensive $10-a-foot road can bring the 
forest to the folks as well as take the 
folks to the forest is to have its borders 
reflect the trees and shrubs through which 
it passes. Such a cross-country “park- 
way,” as it might well be designed to be, 
would require a right-of-way broadened 
kere and there as needed. 

The mind at once reacts to the advan- 
tage and beauty that would follow were 
this suggestion generally and _ wisely 
availed of. Quoting again from that Am- 
herst address, I mention an instance in 
which I found myself motoring along an 
easy mountain road which paralleled the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. It was a tree- 
shaded, pleasant way, and some miles of 
it were made notable by the bloom of 
the maple-leaved viburnum, evidently 
particularly characteristic of that neigh- 
borhood. This brought to mind a road in 
Franklin county, Pennsylvania, bordered 
with rhododendrons and laurels, pines 
and hemlocks, because rhododendrons 
and laurels and pines and hemlocks be- 
longed there, and it gave me mental 
glimpses of roads in which the incident 
had been the wild rose in its blooming 
loveliness and in the graceful abandon of 
its long canes when the flowers were off. 


.° THIS ROAD which is both to bring 
the folks to the forest and to take 
the forest to the folks might come to be 
not only a parkway, but a well-ordered 


museum of the best of the land through 
which it passes. It will have vast va- 
riety, because the American flora is of 
vast variety. The road will almost al- 
ways have worth-while trees, because 
most of the states had in. nature many 
worth-while trees and shrubs. It will be 
educational, and also most attractive to 
the increasing number of motorists who 
travel to see beauty, and who use much 
money as they travel. 

Contrast, -in your imagination, such a 
road with the present roads, mostly deco- 
rated with plenty of dead trees, strung 
with electric wires, carrying along a pri- 
vate business on the public highway. 

But there is more to the picture than 
the living museum parkway highway. To 
enjoy it to its full possibility there ought 
to be reasonable provision for the use of 
legs, now quite substantially and effec- 
tively penalized as our more than twenty 
million motor vehicles tear their speedy 
way across the landscape. Legs will 


PARALLEL WITH THE MOTOR HIGH- 
WAY SHOULD BE A FOOTPATH 


come back, and we must, if we are to be 
just to the countryside through which 
our highways pass, make walking safe, 
convenient, and even attractive. 
Consider how vastly interesting the 
highway bordered with trees and plants 
will become as it is supplemented by 
footways—not preferably or necessarily 
at the grade of the highway, but winding 
as may be through the right-of-way to 
obtain shade and shelter or to give access 
to some prosperous tree or beautiful 
shrub. Then the journey between farm 
and farm, or suburbs and open country, 
or even from town to town, becomes a 
delightful possibility and not a perilous 
adventure. 


Alaska 
Looks Ahead 


CENICALLY “The Great Country” or 

“The Continent,” as the native word 
Alaska has it, may ignore the challenge 
of picturesque regions equipped with pub. 
licity bureaus. Her profits from tourist 
patronage might be greater if her charms 
were more frequently emblazoned in 
printers’ ink, but alone in her bulk and 
grandeur she may rest assured that those 
who visit her carry away memories of 
cumulative value. 

A most impressive experience is a sum- 
mer voyage northward from Seattle or 
Vancouver via that sheltered waterway 
winding through a heavily forested archi- 
pelago, seldom far from the Pacific and 
passing close by snow-crowned ranges. 
The visitor finds Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park surpassingly beautiful. He 
appreciates the potential power-develop- 
ment sites, convenient to tidewater, on 
the glacier-fed rivers cascading to the sea. 
His unpractised eye estimates the appar- 
ently endless timber stands that make 
Southern Alaska the great future source 
of our paper supply. Beneath the surface 
he cannot see, but he has the testimony 
of engineers attached to the Department 
of the Interior. 

Yet he may learn little of the real 
Alaska or of its problems. Widely vary- 
ing judgments as to the value and future 
of this great country are to be found 
among those who presumably know her 
best. In the world outside, easy general- 
izations occupy the place of ascertainable 
fact. First is the inaccurate title, “The 
lend of the Eskimo.” More than half 
of Alaska’s population of 55,000 is white, 
largely transplanted Americans, holding 
by a thin and far-flung line this vast ter- 
ritory of 590,884 square miles. 

Less than half of the population are of 
aboriginal Eskimo or Indian stocks. The 
Eskimo lives only in a small part of this 
great country, and numerically has far 
greater representation in Siberia, north- 
ern Canada, and in Greenland. Contact 
with the white man has not improved the 
Eskimo, and missionary effort is largely 
offset by the saloon. “Disease engen- 
dered by vice, periodical epidemics, and 
above all, tuberculosis, are bringing 
about not the gradual but the rapid ex 
tinction of the Eskimo,” writes David P. 
McAstocker in The Catholic World. 

The government appropriates $290,000 
yearly for the education of its wards in 
the north. Enrolment records show slight 
increases, but attendance records show 
three-fifths of the pupils absent. Com- 
pulsory attendance is being considered 
by Congress, but the wisdom of such 
legislation is seriously questioned. Stef- 
fanson advised the white man not t 
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meddle in the Eskimo’s affairs. Teach- 
ing him the three R’s takes him out of 
his class, points out Mr. McAstocker, 
and when educated, he cannot cast in his 
lot with the whites from whom his whole 
race remain separated by barriers of 
class. Education, other than in hygiene 
or help in his own industries, offers no 
advantages to the Eskimo and has been 
shown to have contributed to his discon- 
tent and degradation. 

The question who lives in Alaska is 
answered by Mary Lee Davis in Scrib- 
ner’s. Though the fact is recognized by 
few, Alaska is inhabited by Alaskans. 
Three-fifths of the whites are American- 
born. Of the foreign-born, 41 per cent. 
are Scandinavians, 27 per cent. are Brit- 
ish, and 10 per cent. Teutonic—ideal ele- 
ments to pioneer a great country in 
northern latitudes. Among the Indians 
and Eskimos there are an even number 
of men and women, the normal natural 
balance of a people at home. There are 
2000 foreign-born white women and 
10,000 foreign-born white men. Many 
of these are adventurers not yet finan- 
cially able to send for their kin. But 
more than half of the American-born 
whites are women, a great many of whom 
came north as “missioners,” as nurses, 
court stenographers, and as clerks in gov- 
ernment agencies. They married and re- 
mained. The turnover in these profes- 
sions is large. The pioneer breed of 
American foremother still lives. 

“The hectic day of the great stampedes 
is fortunately long past,” writes Mrs. 
Davis, “and with it went the flaming 
dance-hall of the north and the woman of 
the dance-hall type.” 

The call of the wild has irresistible 
seduction for many, while others see 
Alaska utterly devoid of any conceivable 
attraction, writes Mr. McAstocker. 





Farming is a subject for interesting spec- 


ulation. Experts have declared the 
agricultural possibilities of northern 
Alaska as null and void, yet admitting 
exceptions of unusually productive land, 
even above the Arctic Circle. A possible 
parallel story may be seen in the develop- 
ment of the Canadian Northwest, where 
drainage and deep ploughing have re- 
moved the ice from the soil and let the 
sun in. 

T. A. Rickard has pointed out that if 
Finland, higher in latitude than Nome, 
with 50,000 square miles of available 
land, can support 3,000,000 people and 
export butter, beef, bacon, and grain, 
there is no reason why Alaska, with 
90,000 square miles available for agri- 
culture and pasturage, should not support 
at least 2,250,000 people and do a great 
Many more remarkable things. The sum- 
mer tourist may envision a splendid fu- 
ture before this enormous and little- 











encouraged colony of Uncle Sam. 
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y Usted con Dios! — 


Go you with God!” Cordial greet= 
ing from gay Seville this summer in 
her palm garden by the tawny Ria 
del Guadalguivir. Almost within the 
shadow of La Giralda, sentinelling 
her heroic past, she is holding her 
great Ibero=-American Exposition. 
Twenty=two children of Mother 
Spain, along with Portugal, Brazil, 
and the United States, are repre=- 
sented. Their treasures of art, his= 
tory, and commerce are housed in 
beautiful buildings whose archi- 
tecture is a happy combination 
of practical today and romantic 
yesterday. Just inside the en= 
trance to the grounds the Plaza 

de Espana suggests that you be- 

gin your tour of inspection in 

the typical Spanish way...with 
rest and leisurely contempla- 
tion. On beyond are the Plaza 

de las Americas, the Royal 
Pavilion, the Mudéjar Palace 

of Ancient Arts, the Renais= 
sance Palace of Fine Arts, 

the United States Buildings, 

and those of a.score of His= 
pano=American countries. 

Maria Louisa Park, around 

which most of the buildings 

are clustered, offers num- 

berless mimosa = scented 

bowers where you may 

relax between rounds of 
sightseeing. Then there are 

night revels in old Seville, 

“city of carnations and 




















pretty women” to quote 


from Primo de Rivera. Will you be there to receive 
their “buenos dias”? Details from any tourist agency. 
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SHOOTING AT 100 YARDS 
In a National Tournament near Philadelphia. 


‘Resurrecting Robin 


KILL AT ARCHERY—the art of the 
long bow that so nobly served 
Robin Hood and his merry men 
of Sherwood Forest—has become 

popular in America. Stripped of much 
of the romance and panoply that attended 
the legendary scenes in the greenwood, 
the taut yew and the winging arrow, 
either in tournament or on_ private 
ranges, has yet led thousands of moderns 
on the way to a keenly relished out-of- 
doors recreation. It is something of 
a thrill to send a birch shaft into a six- 
inch bull’s-eye at 100 yards—the length 
of a football field. 

The number of devotees of the ancient 
sport is growing. For many business men 
it is.a substitute for the more strenuous 
golf, hundreds of women have taken it 
up, and it has spread to the women’s 
colleges where it is a recognized activity. 
Archery is the mode at summer resorts, 
country clubs, country homes; all places, 
in fact, where groups of people gather 
for amusement. There are scores of 
archery associations. 

The annual championships of the Na- 
tional Association brought together last 
year 175 bowmen from all parts of the 
country, the number said to be a record 
entry in the history of American archery. 
Washington alone is reported to have 
some 500 archers who use the three 
courses set aside by the Government. 
One association, the Potomac Archers, is 
made up of Government executives, sci- 
entists, and clerks as well as professional 
men not in the nation’s service. 

Concerning the interest in the sport in 

136 


women’s colleges, a woman authority on 
archery writes that all over the country 
the foremost colleges ‘“‘are offering it as 
a major sport with the attendant fall and 
spring tournaments, inter-class shoots and 
pageants. 

“The athletic coach,” she adds, “is 
learning more about archery, for she no 
longer considers it a pastime for the un- 
fortunate student who is physically handi- 
capped, but now gives it a major place 
on the sports program for the vigorous, 
healthy exercise that it is. In just a 
friendly Columbia Round the average 
girl lifts more than a ton in pulling her 
bow back for the seventy-two shots. 
Not to mention the mile and a half of 
walking to and from the target, nor the 
graceful carriage it develops. And the 
college girl is looking ahead, too, because 
her greatest need for sport will be after 
graduation, when the convenient gymn 
and athletic grounds are far away.” 

Mount Holyoke College, for example, 
reports that archery’s popularity has 
been emphasized by a growing public in- 
terest in it, and that in five years the 
number of students electing to take up 
the sport has increased one-half. 

Modern archery had its beginning in 
1844, when a general meeting of bow- 
men was held at York, England. The fol- 
lowing summer a Grand National Meet- 
ing was held, the first of a yearly cham- 
pionship series which has continued to 
the present. Antedating this event, how- 
ever, the first archery club was formed 
in the United States in Philadelphia in 


1828. This Society, the United Bowmen, 


FOR WOMEN, TOO 
Archery is Popular. 


Hood 


continued in existence until 1859. The 
National Archery Association was formed 
in 1879 at Crawfordsville, Indiana, but 
the archery craze faded, though the or- 
ganization continued and is still in 
existence. A few individuals kept the 
game alive from that day to this, when 
the present interest in all sports has 
brought archery into a new heydey. 


ti gartoon THE WIDESPREAD appeal of the 
sport, however, the general public 
knows little or nothing of the rules of 


archery, the scoring or the different 
“rounds” or games that are possible. 
They may be briefly described. The York 
Round is for men. It was adopted in 
1844 and is the acknowledged test of the 
archer in all modern competition. The 
round consists of seventy-two arrows shot 
from 100 yards, forty-eight arrows shot 
from 80 yards, and twenty-four arrows 
shot from 60 yards. The American 
Round consists of thirty arrows shot from 
60 yards, thirty from 50 yards, and thirty 
from 40 yards. In the Metropolitan 
Round five sets of thirty arrows each are 
shot from 100 yards, 80 yards, 60 yards, 
50 yards, and 40 yards. The Team 
Round consists of 96 arrows, all shot 
from 60 yards. 

For women there are three rounds: 
the National in which forty-eight arrows 
are shot from 60 yards and twenty-four 
from 50; the Columbia Round of twenty- 
four arrows from 50 yards, twenty-four 
from 40 and twenty-four from 30; the 
Metropolitan Round of thirty sets of 
arrows each from 60 yards, 50 yards, 40 
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yards and 30 yards. The Team Round 
consists of ninety-six arrows all shot from 
50 yards. There is a Junior American 
Round also, of thirty arrows shot from 
50 yards, thirty from 40 yards and thirty 
from 30 yards. 

The target is a four-foot circle, divided : 
into equal concentric rings. The value 
of the colors are: gold, 9 points; red, 7; 
blue, 5; black, 3; and white, 1. The 
gold is the center of the target. Each 
archer shoots six arrows at one time, 
after which the score is taken. 

Archery is not necessarily expensive. 
Sets are obtainable at prices as low as 
$10, or they may even be made by the 
archer himself if he is a careful workman 
with tools. Bows are made of lance- 
wood, lemonwood, osage orange, yew, 
amaranth, and many tropical woods. 
Arrows are made from white birch, 
spruce and Norway pine. The best 
grades of linen thread are used for bow- 
strings. Coils of rye straw, stitched 
securely together, are suggested for tar- 
gets, since this material is soft enough to 
hold an arrow and hard enough to be 
durable. 

Note should be taken here of some of 
the champions of archery. L. M. Max- 
son, one of the original Potomac archers, 
held the record for ten years for a long 
flight shot. His distance was 290 yards. 
In 1925, Prof. C. D. Curtis, of South 
Dakota, shot an arrow 304 yards. He 
used both his arms and legs to make his 
record, lying on his back and pressing 
the bow outward with his feet. In 
March 1928 Howard Hill, a professional 
archer of Opa Locka, Florida, broke all 
long flight records with a shot of 396 
yards. 

Among the record scorers was Horace 
A. Ford, who at the Fourteenth Grand 
National Archery Meeting on July 1 and 
2, 1857, at York, made 1251 points for 
the Double York Round. That record 
was unbroken until November 17 and 18, 
1928, when Clinton W. Douglas, of Los 
Angeles, turned in a score for the Double 
York Round of 1309. 

Still one turns again to Robin Hood 
for tales of marvelous shooting. Robin, 
the peer of all, was wont to test the 
marksmanship of his recruits by placing 
a peeled willow wand, “rather thicker than 
4 man’s thumb,” at a distance of 75 or 
100 yards and declaring, “He that hits 
that rod, I call him an archer fit to bear 
both bow and quiver before a king.” 
Some of his men were reputed to wield 


| bows with a pull of from 100 to 125 


pounds. The average archer today uses 
a bow with a pull of only 50 to 75 
Pounds. The strongest archer in this 
country, Howard Hill, employs one with 
4 pull of 150 pounds. 

As a4 monument to the prowess of the 
ancient English archer, there is an arrow- 
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— spendable everywhere — these 
Uravelers ch eques cheques carry ironclad protection 


Steamship tickets, hotel res- 
ervations, itineraries,cruises 
and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the 
world by the American Ex- 
press Travel Department. 


against theft or loss. You merely sign 
them once when you buy them. You sign them 
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They are YOUR individual money which no 
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head buried four and a half inches in an 
oak door in the Tower of London. It is 
said to have been fired at an escaping 
prisoner. Modern arrows, however, 
wide-bladed and sharp as a razor, will 
cleave through a sixteenth of an inch or 
more of steel at 20 yards. So powerful 
is the bow as a weapon that modern 
hunters have brought down deer, moun- 
tain lions, and even grizzly bears—the 


largest and most dangerous of animals on 


this continent. 


The Desirable Dude 


~~ SUBMARINES were making sum- 
mer vacations abroad unpleasant, 
and the residents of our cities were be- 
ing told to See America First, there be- 
gan a summer trek to the plains and 
mountains of the West. In time this 
brought forth the dude ranch, where va- 
cationists from the East might, for a 
week or a summer, pose as cattle wran- 
glers, big game hunters, fishermen, and 
outdoor sportsmen generally. 

By some they have been looked on 
with scorn. Now, however, they come in 
for hearty praise because of their influ- 
ence on Western outdoor sport. In Out- 
door America Arthur Chapman writes: 

“Gradually and without any blowing of 
trumpets the dude rancher has brought 
about a most heartening change in local 
sentiment in many western communities 
where game and fish abound. Twenty- 
five or thirty years ago in the West I 
frequently heard forest rangers and game 
wardens complain that it was difficult, if 
not impossible, to enforce the game and 
fish laws where a ‘native’ was concerned. 
If a rancher wanted to stock his larder 
with elk out of season, or if he wanted to 
go out and catch twice the trout limit in 
a day, why he had a right to do it. He 
had helped settle the country, and he was 
entitled to whatever walked on four legs 
or swam therein, provided too many of 
his elk steaks did not come from the so- 
called slow elk or cattle belonging to his 
neighbor.” 

Then came the great. recreational 
movement toward the West, speeded up 
by new transportation facilities. The 
dude, as the temporary visitor was called, 
arrived in thousands. He brought along 
his fishing tackle and his hunting outfit, 
and was willing to pay for a chance to 
use them. 

“So it came about naturally enough,” 
writes Mr. Chapman, “that fish and 
game conservation and dude ranching 
went along hand in hand. Nor is it in- 
tended to imply that the dude rancher 
is wholly selfish in this new attitude. I 
know of dude ranchers in Wyoming and 
Montana who have gone to the expense 
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of putting in their own retaining ponds 
for trout. Only a fractional part of the 
streams thus stocked are on their own 
lands. They are putting in trout every 
year for the benefit of everybody above 
and below them. Nor do they keep their 
lands closed to any law-abiding strangers. 
They are acting in a spirit of unselfish 
and good sportsmanship.” ; 
Many of the dude ranches, says Mr. 
Chapman, are within a circle of three or 
four hundred miles radius drawn around 
Yellowstone Park. Here are ranches on 
plains and ranches in the mountains, and 
ranches for all sizes of pocketbooks. And 
when the Dude Ranchers’ Association 
meets, it is a gathering of 150 and more 


men. These men are a unit when it | 


comes to protecting wild life. 

Perhaps a big-game hunter arrives at 
one of their ranches, writes Mr. Chap- 
man, a few days before the deer sea- 
son opens. He is anxious to be up and 
doing, and hints that venison tastes just 
as well out of season as in. “A few 
years ago, when ranchers were careless 
about such things, he might have got 
away with it. But there’s no use trying 
to get the jump on the hunting season 
when your host is all in sympathy with 
the game wardens, even if he doesn’t hap- 
pen to be a deputy himself.” : 


Rounds of Pleasure? 


A ROUND OF GOLF is supposed to be a 

round of pleasure. But is it, usually? 
In Collier’s Grantland Rice, the sports 
writer, shows us a characteristic foursome 
of business men: 

“After a lunch of no slight proportions 
the four move on to the first tee, usually 
in a hurry because of time lost at a heavy 
meal,” he writes. Then comes an argu- 
ment over handicaps, followed by discov- 


ery that there is a slow foursome ahead. | 


Disgruntled and tense, the four get away 
from the first tee. “By starting with a 
seven or an eight the entire afternoon is 
a total loss,” continues Mr. Rice, “and 


from the eighteenth green four weary, — 


heartsick, morose golfers with tired 
nerves start for the solace of the nine- 
teenth hole in the locker room.” 


Mr. Rice concludes that the great curse | 


of golf is too much tension. “Anything 
that will help to break this up,” he de- 


Clares, “is an invaluable aid to both the | 


nerves and the score. At the start try to 


think in terms of Ease and Form and not | 


in terms of Results. Think this over.” 


Once a well-known golfer was four | 


down at the fifth hole, Mr. Rice relates, 

with a large crowd looking on. He said 

to himself, “Well, if I can’t play like a 

golfer, at least I will try to look like 

one.” He let results go and started 

Swinging easily and smoothly—and won 
S match. 
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USIC IS MORE than a fine art. 
It is a social force. It is more 
than a recreation for the tired 
business man. It can thrust 
its rhythms through the noises of ma- 
chinery, and thereby keep the business 
man from becoming so tired. It can 
affect: such apparently materialistic 
things as labor turnover and efficiency of 
production. In short, it can become as 
significant a thing in industry as the eco- 
nomic curves, trends, and laws of which 
industry must take cognizance to live. 
Such is the conclusion one comes to 
after studying the pages of a recent book 
called ‘‘Music in Industry,” by Kenneth S. 
Clark of the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, whose volume is 
published by that bureau. A good half of 
the book is taken up with reports from 
hundreds of industrial concerns through- 
out the United States and Canada record- 
ing the extent to which music plays a part 
in the lives of their employees. We read 
of department stores that support choral 
societies and symphony orchestras, of 
railroad systems maintaining a vast net- 
work of employees’ bands along their 
lines, and from these pretentious mani- 
festations we descend to harmonica bands 
of newsboys, and jazz bands of gas work- 
ers. From the vast array of material cer- 
tain generalizations are made, and it is 
these which appeal to me as being the 
most interesting and sig- 
nificant part of the 
book. 
It is apparent in the 
first place that music 
plays a double réle in 
industry. It has a recre- 
ational and also a crea- 
tive function. This 
creative side of music is 
exceedingly interesting. 
It is well known that or- 
chestras are provided in 
film studios to heighten 
the emotional reactions. 
of screen players per- 
forming for the camera. 
Mr. Clark brings out an 
effect of music that is 
not so well known— 
namely, that in some 
140 























By Alfred V. Frankenstein 








M USIC is a friend of labor, for 

it lightens the task by re- 
freshing the nerves and spirit of the 
worker and makes work pleasanter 
as well as profitable—WILLIAM 
GREEN, President, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 











dairies a phonograph is provided at milk- 
ing time, and the result is a considerable 
increase in the yield of milk. 

He does not record how the cows react 
to various types of music. Wagner, I 
should guess, would cause an increase in 
the percentage of butter fat; Chopin 
would cause the milk to flow in a pale 
blue stream. But, these speculations 
aside, it is apparent that music is strik- 
ingly effective on the physiological side as 
well as on the emotional and psychological 
sides of the animal and the human make- 
up. Mr. Clark tells of a well controlled 
experiment in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, during a six-day bicycle race. 
On three separate evenings music was 
played during one-half of a race, while the 
other half was run in silence. The aver- 
age time during the music was 19.6 miles 
an hour, and the average time during 
silence was 17.9. 

These, and other experiments, show that 
a man is physiologically more efficient 
while listening to music than when pur- 
suing his work in silence. If the laborer 
has to work, not in silence, but among all 


A STANDARD OIL COMPANY BAND 


the Task Grow Lighter 


the various noises of machinery, music is 
particularly beneficial. Josephine Gold- 
mark is quoted in explanation: 

“The reason why rhythm makes work 
easier as well as more enjoyable is that, 
in any given tempo, each effort is followed 
by a corresponding rest. There is a per- 
fect balance of swing and recovery, rise 
and fall, exertion and repose. . . . If such 
a balance could be permanently estab- 
lished in work, fatigue would never occur. 
. . . The injury of high speeded work lies, 
as we have said, in this: that the mechan- 
ical, rapid rhythm of machinery dominates 
the human agent, whatever his natural 
rhythmic tendency. . . . Not only is the 
beat of the machine much more rapid and 
regular than the more elastic rhythm; it 
is often wholly lost in the chaos of dif- 
ferent rhythms of the various machine 
belts and pulleys in one workroom. The 
roar and vibration of machinery tends 
further to distract any sense of rhythm 
on the part of the workers.” 

So much for the effects of music on 
physiological efficiency. Its psychological 
effect in lightening and vivifying repe- 
titious work is well known. On this head 
Mr. Clark quotes some amusing reflections 
of Frank E. Morton, which should be pon- 
dered by musical directors armed with 
sheaves of nice old folk songs: 

“For scientific agriculture, the old plan- 
tation melodies are not adaptable; for the 

vast woolen and cotton 
mills of today the spin- 
ning song is out of date; 
the herdsman’s pastoral 
is too feeble to combat 
the cacophonous chorus 
of a stockyard; stokers 
in a liner’s engine room 
or deck hands on an oil 
tanker do not respond 
to a barcarole; roller 
process mills fail to 
chime in with the rol- 
licking ditties of the 
jolly miller; and the vil- 
lage blacksmith can sing 
no role in the great en- 
semble of an automobile 
factory.” 

We know that music 
plays a great part if 
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Music 


strengthening the morale of an indus- 
trial community. In this book the piling 
up of examples causes this to become 
more than a dry fact expressed in so many 
words; it becomes a living reality. We 
are shown time and again how music in 
workroom, restroom, or playfield has 
reduced the labor turnover in this and 








that plant. We are told of a badly lo- | 


cated factory in England which could 


attract no hands, until the concern in- | 
volved advertised music as part of its | 
schedule, and then received applications | 
from three times as many persons as there | 


were jobs. Throughout the book one finds 
examples of the fact that music in in- 
dustry is a matter of proletarian interest 
and initiative. This is its hopeful 
meaning. 


Eight Years of Radio 


SSERTING THAT “nothing in history has 
caught the fancy of the American 
people as did radio,’ M. H. Aylesworth, 
president of the National Broadcasting 
Company, points out the extent of “Ra- 
dio’s Accomplishment” in the Century: 
“Eight years ago the country had one 
broadcasting station—KDKA, in Pitts- 
burgh. Today it has 630. 


“Eight years ago there were virtually 


no receiving-sets in existence, only home- 
made crystal affairs that were considered 
playthings for the children. Today there 
are twelve million radios in use, costing 
from five dollars to more than one thou- 
sand dollars each. 

“Eight years ago there was no such 
thing as entertainment broadcasting and 
there was not a single radio artist in the 
country. In 1928 five million dollars 
were paid out in salaries to radio enter- 
tainers through our organization, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, alone. One 
million microphone appearances a year 
are made. . . . Throughout the country, 
forty or fifty million people listen in 
simultaneously to special programs or 
special events virtually every week. 

“Eight years ago there was no such 
thing as a broadcast network. Today 
the country is blanketed by upwards of 
éne hundred thousand miles of leased 
wires used every day to carry programs 
to every corner of the land.” 

Surveying this rapid growth, Mr. 
Aylesworth asks, “Who pays for it?” 
and “What good does it do?” The answer 
to the first question is, “The advertiser” 
—which brings forth an interesting com- 
parison of newspaper and radio adver- 
tising : 

“In newspapers and magazines we have 


direct sales stimulation, forcibly~and—in- 


terestingly and inoffensively presented— 
with detailed descriptions and prices of 
Products. That type of advertising, 
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Heralded by the Four Princes comes a travel era 
keyed to the golden future of South America. 
Already embarking on their maiden trips the 
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de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 
More than 500 feet long, over 17,300 tons displace- 
_ ment, with twin Diesel motors, these new motor- 
ships represent the last thought in travel safety 


and luxury. 
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facilities at the beaches and in the city 
with moderate rates. 

Wilmington, “Playground of the South,” 
is the ideal recreational centre for the 
family. Now is the time to come. For 
further information write for illustrated 
descriptive booklet. 
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The Common Sense of Money and Investments 


Some A B C instruction by Merryle S. Rukeyser, financial editor and lecturer at 
Columbia University, who has guided over 30,000 large and small investors. 


This book answers, simply and clearly and 
completely, the many questions which most 
of us would ask if we could spend a few 
hours in frank conversation with a real 
financial expert. Any person who has money 
invested in stocks or bonds or real estate, 
any person who anticipates having money to 
invest, will do well to read it carefully at 
Review of Reviews Corp. R R-7-29 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Send me Mr. Rukeyser’s book and the Re- 
view of Reviews for the next 15 months. If I 
am pleased at the end of 5 days, I will send 
$1.00 and only $1.00:a month for 4 months 
thereafter. (Regular | subscription price of 
the magazine $4 a year.) Otherwise, I will 
return the book in 5 days and you may cancel 
my whole order. | 


once, and to keep it as a guide always to be 
referred to as the need arises. 

Above all, it is a book of guidance, a book 
meant to teach you how to earn more money 
than you do now, to save more money than 
you do, how to keep your money from being 
filched from you, legally or illegally, how to 
make your money increase instead of diminish. 


The Review of Reviews 


Whether you’re engaged in investing, manufac- 
‘turing, research, retail business, or one of the 
professions, the important things that are going on 
about you bear a relation to your interests that is 
worth studying. The Review of Reviews is the 
one magazine that not only gives you all the news, 
but that interprets that news in practical terms. 
If you want to keep abreast of world problems 
and progress—subscribe to the Review of Reviews 
now while you may obtain Mr. Rukeyser’s book. 
WITH A 15 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK IS YOURS FOR ONLY A 
FEW CENTS. 
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Music 


which is logical, desirable, and productive 
in newspapers and magazines, would 
neither be entertaining nor productive 
over the air. We realize that the appeal 
over radio, in order to bring results, must 
be brief, interesting, and infrequent.” 

This radio advertising must not be an 
appeal to mob psychology, we are told, 
The typical radio audience is the small 
family group, and it must be addressed as 
such. No figures are given on the dollar 
and cents value of advertising via ether 
waves, except by implication. Mr. Ayles- 
worth tells us that in England, where 
broadcasting is a government monopoly, 
each owner of a receiving set pays an 
annual tax, instead of allowing the ad- 
vertiser to pay it for him. 

Mr. Aylesworth discusses -the value of 
radio from the point of view of national 
affairs, and comes to conclusions similar 
to those of Gen. Harbord, presented in a 
recent issue of the REviEw oF REvIEws: 

“Radio has already begun to reflect the 
growing interest of the people in their 
government and in public affairs. It was 
a vital factor in the last presidential cam- 
paign and it is destined to be used more 
and more widely every year as a public 
forum. Indeed, radio may eventually be 
the means of making our country what it 
was theoretically supposed to be when 
its government was established—an ideal 
democracy. 

“In February the first international 
broadcast of a program from London was 
transmitted through forty associated 
radio stations from coast to coast,” Mr. 
Aylesworth declares. He adds: 

“It requires no particular strain of the 
imagination to foresee responsible repre- 
sentatives of English-speaking countries, 
debating freely and frankly over the air 
questions of international relations. This 
will certainly make for a better under- 
standing among all nations.” 
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From Sonata 


to Slide Whistle 


Ts Is Foop for thought in André 
Coeuroy’s article, “The Esthetics of 
Contemporary Music” in The Musical 
Quarterly. The author is a celebrated 
French musicologist, and much of his 
paper is too technical to be quoted here. 
But considerable interest will adhere to 
the section dealing with new ideas in the 
handling of timbres, for here M. Coeuroy 
clearly shows the extent of American in- 
fluence upon the world’s music: 
“Thanks to jazz, the compass of the 
instruments is extended,” he writes. 
“The percussion has acquired a subtle va- 
riety” of expression, the trumpet and 
trombone have -learned to sing sweetly; 
the saxophone is a poet, the piano imi- 
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The Detroit & Cleveland Navigation 
Company, operating lines between De- 
troit, Cleveland, Buffalo and Chicago, 
will be pleased to assist you in planning 
a vacation in the Great Lakes country. 

Booklets containing pictures and de- 
scriptions of many delightful summer 
resorts including Niagara Falls, Mackinac 
Island, St. Ignace, Les Cheneaux Islands 
and Coryell Islands will be mailed you, 
without cost, upon request. 

Flying Boat Service. The Stout-D. & 
C. Air Lines, Inc., will operate flying 
boats on regular schedule between Dc- 
troit, Cleveland and Buffalo during the 
summer. 

FOUR-DAY _ALL-EXPENSE 
CRUISE, Detroit, Mich. to Chicago, IIl., 
and return, via Mackinac Island and St. 
Ignace. Hostess, dancing, bridge, teas, 
deck games; three hours at Mackinac 
Island. Round trip fares including meals 
and berth, between Detroit and Chicago, 
$60; Mackinac Island and St. Ignace 
and Chicago or Detroit, $30; Buffalo 
sn Chicago, $79; Cleveland and Chicago, 


, DETROIT AND CLEVELAND, over- 
night service, daily. Fare, $3.00 One Way; 
$5.50 R.T. DAYLIGHT STEAMERS, 
daily, except Sundays, June 25 to Sept. 3. 
Fare $2.50 One Way. 

, DETROIT AND BUFFALO, over- 
night service, daily. Fare, $5.00 One 
Way, Concerts by Finzel’s orchestra, 
dancing, radio programs. Visit Niagara 
ha and witness the wonderful illumina- 

10n. 

Autos carried on all steamers; wireless; 
meals and berth extra; no surcharge; 
unlimited stopovers. Fast Freight Service 
o> Divisions, 

or information and reservations, ad- 
dress E. H. McCracken, G. P. 7% 36 
Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION CO. 
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Music 


tates the banjo, the banjo with its black 
arms replaces the white-armed harp, the 
clarinet and violin invent glissandos and 
tremolos. 

“The jazzo-flute, that whistle with slide 
that sings like a nightingale, was deemed 
by Ravel worthy of a place in his /’En- 
fant et les Sortiléges. The saw wails 
with far-away, quavering voice and 
tremulous melancholy. The flex-a-tone, 
which is to the saw what drugget is to 
velvet, appears in swarms in Lord Bern- 
ers’ The Triumph of Neptune. There is 
a multiplication of mutes for the brass- 
wind, which has become frisky; it quacks, 
croaks, coughs, clucks, yawns, and trans- 
mogrifies the most venerable works, 
thanks to the tricks of jazz orchestration. 

“Beethoven has been jazzed, and 
Handel; someone has jazzed the national 














_ hymn of Germany, greatly scandalizing 


the old guardsmen; Czechoslovakia has 
even promulgated an edict for the protec- 
tion of works of art, and the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein demands one; to 
this Bernard Sekles, the teacher of 
Hindemith, retorts by opening a class for 
jazz in the Frankfort conservatory, of 
which he is director.” 

On the vocal side, also, M. Coeuroy 
sees American influence. He says: 

“Authoritative patterns have been set 
by the voices of Negro singers, like those 
in the vocal ensemble of Fisk University, 
by Roland Hayes, by the Sophomores and 
the Revellers, by Vaughn de Leath, or 
Jack Smith, that have been appropriated 
by the phonograph; we hear incessant 
glissades and cooings, and abrupt pass- 
ages from chest tones to head tones, and 
gutteral or liquid sounds, and unheard 
of suppleness. A myriad of subtle in- 
flections transform little songs of mir- 
aculous fatuity into psychological poems. 
Listen to Vaughn de Leath; she conducts 
her voice amidst the instruments as an 
acrobat winds his body through the 
tackling of the stage. How remain in- 
sensible to this art of passing—with 
feigned nonchalance—from song_ into 
rhythmic speech? The playful instinct 
of a diminutive Creole concurs with the 
most recondite vocal experiments of a 
Schonberg and the most mystic re- 
searches of an Obukov.” 

M. Coeuroy sees great possibilities in 
mechanical music devices, | particularly 
the Pleyela, a mechanical piano capable 
of striking “chords or successions of 
chords with numerous notes and with 


| such rapidity that a virtuoso having forty 


fingers would be incapable of playing 


| them.” He adds that, “While it is im- 
| portant to follow the progress of me- 


chanical music, it is far less for the pur- 


| pose of learning whether the virtuosos 


will be devoured by that ogre, than to 
discover to what sauce he wi!l adapt the 
tongue of tomorrow.” 





For those 
who have 
traveled! | 


Africa Cruise 


OR you... Canadian Pacific 
presents the most intriguing of 
cruises. 

On January 21, next, you sail out 
of New York’s winter straight into 
West Indies’ summer. Then... Rio 
de Janeiro... Montevideo... Buenos 
Aires ...capitals of sister empires. 
Then...startling contrast, the lone- 
liest colony in the world, Tristan da 
Cunha. South Africa... jungles... 
Victoria Falls ... Kaffir kraals. A 
swift curtain ... Dar-es-Salaam... 
Mombasa. Finally... Egypt and the 
Mediterranean. 104 days. 

Your home throughout is the 
Duchess of Atholl . . . 20,000 gross 
tons. Ball-louvre pressure ventila- 
tion. A whole deck of stunning, 
modern- decorated public rooms. 
Another whole sports deck. 


OTHER WINTER CRUISES 
Round-the-World . . . December 2 
Mediterranean (two)... Feb.3...13 
West Indies, Dec. 23, Jan. 10, Feb. 11 

The alluring details are in book- 
lets. If you havea good travel-agent, 
ask him. Information also from any 
Canadian Pacific office. New York, 
344 Madison Ave....Chicago, 71 E. 
Jackson Blvd. ... Montreal, 201 St, 
James St., West... and 30 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 


Canadian 


Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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eATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD'S WORK 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
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pool. Verandah cafe. Orchestra. 
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The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. . 
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500 paintings in connection. 
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On a 200-foot 
promontory above the open sea, 12 miles from ning streams...and always—the sure - 
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MEALS&BERTH 
INCLUDED 


deluxe of over 2000 miles—visiting Mackinac 
Island, Parry Sd. Can., Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and Buffalo—a full da 
to gaze in wonder at NIAGARA F ee 
—the world’s greatest cataract. 7) 


The Big Oil-Burning White ene: 
North American é& South American 


Cruising between Chicago and Buffalo are equal in comfort and luxury to the fine |p. 
Ocean Steamers. Staterooms and parlor rooms are all outside rooms. Excellent 
meals of pleasing variety. Entertainments, Music and Dancing—Social Hostess in 
charge. Youcan enjoy quiet or enter into the gaiety 
‘| as you prefer. Semi-weekly sailings during season. 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicage, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo will be hore 
ored for transit upon addttt l pay t. 
Call or write for Blue Book on 
R. R. Ticket Office or han tay deena — 
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p i W. H. BLACK, Traffic Mgr. W. E. BROWN, G. P. A. 
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Newest Cruise Ship 
8.8.“ LETITIA’ 
we 4 _— ae para = bo pAcnr 
ec an, Descriptive Booklet apply 
18t081-Day Tours §)/ EUROPE 1930 Savoy Bae Hota Hee York 
PANAMA CANAL, BOLIVIA, PERU ° : 
COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, CHILE Also Egypt, Palestine Ss | 
and other South American countries “ - . I 
via HAVANA or Direct Wintei ? Spring, Summer 
Sailings every two weeks Oberammergau 
{ 
$250 up Send for booklet 
New Twin Screw Motorships EMPLE GIO OURS ay . . Find real enjoyment this sum- 
W: ~ od comahete information wncoapanaran eee eee a | mer in the Old World lands be- 
and illustrated literature to 447-B Park Square Bldg low the equator during the mild 
‘ LAKE OFLUCERNE j}! seal 
' sub-tropical winter season there. 
GRACE LINE Boston, Mass. Be sure not to leave this beauty spot |] | sabe cosa New expe i 
10 Hanover Square, New York City without making—by convenient rail- ; 
ways—a mountain excursion to | ences. Modern, comfortable 
S | hotels... Magnificent scenery. 
Clark’s Famous Cruises NAU-RIGI } Sailings fortnightly from New 
Cruis> Jan. 29 BURGENSTOCK } York for Rio de Janeiro— Monte- 
ae MEDITERR ANE AN ruis3 Jan.29_ | BRUNNEN-MORSCHACH-AXEN- video and Buenos Aires. Luxuri- 
th all im- $600-$1750 STEIN H es. 
forts. al | | STANSSTAD-ENGELBERG |. ous accogunadations— all ducks 
eck sports, New S.S. “Transylvania” 66 days, Ma- TREIB-SEELISBERG | sports—outdoor swimming pool. 
SEIRO ‘ deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, | | GERSCHNIALP-TRUBSEE (ENG- : Safe Ships — Fastest Time 
AIRES ia rs Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, ete. pc 1 SECS eee, Meme 
ia ‘SPANISH AMERIC. ? ’ , 
sand Y $350 wa $250 u Hotels, fees, drives, etc., included. seaeceaeanannuaais fF: eS Bee Anerson 
00 be ey. up : All offer excursions that present new |]|  * {canes BS Logics 
i reich ved « — be ssa FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., WN. Y. | |vistas of unforgettable Alpine beauty. Under U. S. Gov't Mail Contract 
T Apri Sie peng eae ) SWISS FEDERAL |)’ Apply any Tourist Agency or 
eastbound). From your home town on main line MUNS ON Be, 
VE — ars First class transportation, RAILROADS as 
eal agents at Apache tak Meauh Conon Geto, | | 475 Fifth Ave. New York ||| Se 
Yosemite. Slight additional cost via Portland, _ nga NS A RRR - 
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NEW) S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRST SAILING OCT. 19 FROM MEW YORK 


stopping at HAVANA to sightsee 
¥ then through the PANAMA CANAL 


og] REDUCED SUMMER RATES NOW 


fname facifie line 


Mo. 1 Broadway, New York, 180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 460 Market St., San Francisco; our offices 
elsewhere or authorized S. S. or R. R. Agents. 
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i ttle, Vancouver, Canadian Rockies. 
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York Feb. 15, 1930 by specially 
chartered White Star liner 
Calgaric, Rates $740 up cover 
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ONTARIO 


WABI-KON CAMP 
LAKE TIMAGAMN! 
A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 
lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com- 
Wonderful fishing. Boating, Bathing, and 
Hiking. 1 night from Toronto. Bkt. Mr. WILSON, 
Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 
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Booklets. D d 
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Book of a Thousand Tours Sent Free. 
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the despicable criminal who 

for self- profit endangers the 
lives of innocent people and destroys 
valuable property, now finds his trade 
beset by serious difficulties — thanks 
to the relentless and efficient efforts 
of the White Fireman. 


Not only has the White Fireman 
been instrumental in putting teeth 


O' E of society’s greatest enemies, 


HO is the White Fireman? He is used in this 

advertising to symbolize loss-prevention engi- 
neering service—a nation-wide service, supported by 
insurance companies, having for its purpose the 
reduction of loss-hazards. Consultation on proposed 
structures, inspection of property, testing of materials 
and equipment, and many other kinds of technical 
assistance comprise the work of this service. Ask 
your North America. Agent. 

“« “ - 

North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 
sections of classified telephone directories under 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA.” 
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into laws affecting the crime of arson. 
Not only is he aiding the State to 
secure maximum sentences for those 
found guilty of arson. He goes still 
further— 


Through organizations which he has 
developed, the White Fireman is un- 
covering even the most cleverly-laid 
arson plots. He is apprehending the 
criminals and bringing them before 
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the bar of justice. The reports of his 
successes in detecting and capturing 
“fire-bugs” read like some of the 
great detective stories of fiction. 


This is just one of the many ways in 
which the Loss Prevention Service 
supported by insurance companies 
(personified in this advertising by the 
White Fireman) is working for the 
best interests of the general public, 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1792 


Property Owners may Secure Loss-prevention nSerice through Responsible Insurance Agents or Brokers 
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POINTS! POINTS! POINTS! 


The well informed and gentlemanly salesman 
who may come to you as a representative of 
the Mimeograph has three specific points of ad- 
vantage to emphasize—(1) economy, (2) speed, 
(3) convenience. His story is an alluring one. 
What the Mimeograph has done for others it has 
the ability to do for you. Its inimitable capacity 
for turning out a speedy supply of letters, forms, 
drawings, maps, charts and bulletins has made it 
almost indispensable to commercial and educational 
institutions everywhere. A market-finder! An 
organization-welder! As fast as material is typed or 
drawn on the simple stencil sheet it is ready for fault- 
less duplication, at low ‘cost. Listen to the story the | 
Mimeograph salesman has to tell—for your profit. Or 


send to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, for particulars. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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A private home with steps, doorway and urns of marble. 


In MARBLE we inherit, along with its 
sheer beauty, the glory of ancient Rome, the mag- 
nificence of the Venetian Palaces and the magic of 
the Taj Mahal. 


So powerful are these traditions that even a mere touch of 
marble in home or garden serves to introduce a note of dis- 
tinction that never fails to impress—a note that appeals to 
those of cultured taste. 


But with all its varied coloring and intricate veining, and 
its inimitable beauty, marble is moderate in cost—and in- 
tensely practical. A marble entrance, a hallway with marble 
floor, a bathroom lined with marble—a marble sundial, bird 
bath or bench for the lawn—these will endure indefinitely, 
growing only more mellow and more beautiful—and more 
significant, too—with the passing of the years. 


There is No: Substitute for Mal 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND - OHIO 


We have recently published a series of books 
giving valuable facts and interesting sug- 
gestions about the use of marble in various 
buildings, including home and garden treat- 
ments. 


Write us, naming the type of marble work 
you are interested in and a copy of the book 
covering that subject will be sent you imme- 
diately—without charge, of course. Address 
Department 4-S. 
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eMCostly About Our Authors 


HERE ARE too many things to be 

done, in the creation each month 

of a periodical like this, to sit 

back and ponder, especially to 
ponder over a matter which is really not 
our affair at all. Yet we wonder how it 
happens that AtzApA Comstock can be 
in two places at the same time. 

Year after year since 1923,- brief, in- 
formative manuscripts have come to us 
from her, usually from abroad and always 
on foreign topics of immediate interest 
and permanent value. This month we 
publish her article on the electrification 
of Russia, written from Moscow 

Meanwhile Miss Comstock is professor 
of economics at Mount Holyoke College, 
a very popular member of the faculty. 
She and her colleague, Miss Amy Hewes, 
are creating there a department of eco- 
nomics and sociology that is distinctly a 
credit to the college. Her adaptability as 
a writer is indicated by the fact that she 
wrote the last faculty play, produced for 
the amusement rather than the edifica- 
tion of the student body once every four 
years. Miss Comstock is herself a gradu- 
ate of Mount Holyoke, with post-gradu- 
ate studies at Columbia University that 
earned for her the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy and resulted in the publica- 
tion by the University, in 1921, of her 
volume on “State Taxation of Personal 
Incomes.” Last year came a_ second 
book, “Taxation.” She has specialized 
in the field of public finance in Europe. 


NOTHER OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS who 
leads a double life is Mr. Frank H. 
Stmonps. He is a familiar figure at ses- 
sions of the League,of Nations in Geneva 
and at weighty conferences in London, 
Paris, and elsewhere. He knows his way 
around in the foreign offices of nearly 
all the countries of Europe. All winter 
long he enjoys the confidence of states- 
men and diplomats at Washington. But 
when summer comes, even as early as 
May, Mr. Simonds hies himself to the 
White Mountains, in New Hampshire, 
where he Jons the garb of a farmer. 
That this is merely a hobby may be gath- 
ered from the fact that he is Concord 
born, Harvard educated, and journalisti- 
cally occupied ever since leaving school. 
With the present issue Mr. Simonds com- 
pletes fifteen years of continuous writing 
for this magazine. 


E ARE NEVER indiscreet in these dis- 
closures about our authors, and the 
most interesting things must at times be 
left unsaid. We would not suggest to 
our readers that WILLIAM Harp enjoys 
close personal contact with the President; 


and Mr. Hard has never told us anything 
of the sort. But the Washington press 
dispatches have found frequent occasion 
to mention that he was a member of the 
famous “medicine-ball Cabinet” last win- 
ter, and has likewise been a member of 
at least one fishing party this summer in 
illustrious company. He contributes to 
this number, at our request, an article on 
the men whom the President has recently 
appointed to public office. 


HREE SCORE YEARS and ten is the life 

span fixed by the Psalmist of the Old 
Testament. But Dr. EUGENE LYMAN 
Fisk develops in this issue a modern 
doctrine that old age in itself is no rea- 
son for expecting death. The learned 
doctor is not whistling to keep his own 
courage up, for he is only sixty-two. For 
nearly forty years he has been connected 
directly or indirectly with the medical 
branch of life insurance, being now vice- 
president of the Life Extension Institute. 


© gee E. WuiTteE is a missionary. His 
father and mother were mission- 
aries. Two of his children are mission- 
aries. A graduate of Iowa College, he 
taught at Hastings College, Nebraska, 
and then studied for the ministry. After 
three years of preaching in Iowa, Dr. 
White in 1890 went to Turkey (where he 
had been born) to become a member of 
the faculty of Anatolia College at Mar- 
sivan. Since 1914 he has been president 
of that institution, though the fortunes 
of war made it necessary for it to be re- 
located in Greece, at Salonica. ‘“Mace- 
donia, Old and New,” of which he writes, 
is the region round about that city. 


N THESE MONTHS of discussion over 

methods of farm relief no phase of 
the subject has been brought more fre- 
quently to the attention of the editor than 
the extraordinary success achieved by the 
farmers of western Canada through their 
Wheat Pool. Mr. Ropert STEwaArRT’s 
article relates this experience of our 
northern neighbors, and points out where- 
in conditions are more complicated here 
than in Canada. Mr. Stewart is a soil 
chemist who became dean of the Agri- 
cultural College at the University of 
Nevada nine years ago, after a notable 
career at the Utah Agricultural College 
and the College of Agriculture at the 
University of Illinois. 


| ae Gorpon, who quotes the record 

of disarmament utterances by world 
statesmen since the young Czar Nicholas 
called the first Hague Conference, is not 
the pessimist that a hasty reading of his 


article might indicate. He is the exceed- 
ingly cheerful and energetic extension 
secretary of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 
Churches, who hopes that some day 
statesmen will stop talking about dis- 
armament and do something. 


r ouR department of religion, the au- 

thor of the article “Are the Sunday 
Schools Slipping?” qualifies as an expert 
from the standpoint of experience as well 
as training. Dk. BENJAMIN S. WINCHEs- 
TER is secretary of education of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. After gradua- 
tion from Williams College in 1889 he 
had a brief teaching career at Whitman 
College in Washington, and then began 
preparation for the ministry that included 
studies at Chicago Theological Seminary. 
the University of Halle in Germany, and 
the University of Chicago. He has had 
pastorates in Washington, Oregon, IIli- 
nois, and Connecticut, and for some 
years was editor and educational secre- 
tary of the Congregational Sunday School 
Publishing Society. He has also been a 
professor of religious education at the 
Yale School of Religion. 


WO OF THE FOUR walls of the main 

editorial room in which this magazine 
is prepared are occupied by windows. 
The remaining two walls are hidden by 
steel shelving that extends from floor 
almost to ceiling. On these shelves are 
periodicals—dailies, weeklies, monthlies, 
and quarterlies—that come to us from 
the four corners of the earth. Month by 
month these periodicals are combed for 
items of news and expressions of opinion 
that might appeal to our readers. 

With this issue we give more space 
than in the recent past to the reviewing 
feature of the magazine that gives it its 
name and that originated with it nearly 
forty years ago. Readers will find in the 
opening pages of the News and Opinion 
section ten leading articles selected from 
the month’s publications. These articles 
are chosen as having some outstanding 
merit. Thus Mr. Sherwood’s discussion 
of television is included because of its 
remarkable presentation of what will hap- 
pen when this new scientific development 
forces itself into our homes, which it 
promises to do as thoroughly as have the 
telephone and the radio. Mr. Lamont’s 
statement was selected because the new 
international bank of which he writes 
with such authority will profoundly affect 
not only this country but the whole 
world. The yardstick by which one 
measures merit in current periodica! liter- 
ature has many kinds of marking. 
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The executives of a nationally 
known firm found they couldn’t 


intelligently administer the affairs 
of the corporation as long as they 
depended upon inadequate figures 
that were slow in coming. 

It was a Remington Rand Business 
analyst who surveyed their prob- 
lem . . . prescribed the remedy. 


Accounting machines came in! 


Need 
Ff 


Now, this firm gets daily figures 


on production, purchasing, sales, 
expenses, bank balance, and net 
profit. For the first time, the man- 
agement has attained real busi- 
ness control. 


To any firm with any sort of ac- 
counting problem, Remington 
Rand offers the advice of one of 
its business technicians ... with- 
out cost or obligation. 


Heretofore, business men consid- 
ering the application of machine 
accounting methods have had to 
weigh the technical arguments of 
a legion of salesmen each with a 
single type of machine to sell. But 
since Remington Rand has con- 
solidated the leading makers of 
accounting equipment, you have 
the impartial and expert advice of 
one man who selects from among 
30 models the one machine that 
best fits your needs. 


There’s a Remington Rand man 
in your city ready to help. Tele- 
phone for him today. 

















DALTON Adding and Accounting Machines 


Accounting Machine Division 


REMINGTON Bookkeeping and Billing Machines 


Rand 


POWERS Accounting Machines 


Remington 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
Executive Offices, Buffalo,N. Y. . . Sales Offices in all Leading Cities 
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How Much Education Will Satisfy You? 


Lett some people a grammar school education 
may seem sufficient ; some believe that a high 
school training or its equivalent is necessary; 
others would never be content unless they or 
their children continued education at least through 
college. Many of the professions require both 
college and post graduate training. 

The greatest thinkers—statesmen, writers, 
preachers, and eminently successful business men 
—have repeatedly said that education must 
never stop; that to be happy and successful 
to one’s capacity one must continue study 
throughout life. 


How much education will satisfy you, and help 
you most toward your objectives? There is no 
doubt that, by careful selection of subjects, every- 
one can reap great benefit from continued study. 
Whether the objective is a greater ability for ser- 
vice, a larger financial reward, a more interesting 
social life, or a richer background to train one’s 
children, there are available to all, who will give 
spare time, valuable and attractive courses pre- 
pared especially for study at home. 

Columbia University invites you to inquire 
about them, and to enroll for courses that seem 
suited to your needs. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition 
Dramatic 
English 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry 
Contemporary Novel 
Drafting 
Drama 
Drawing and Painting 
Economics 
Economic Geography 
English 
English Literature 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 
Biology 

Botany 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administration 
Geometry Philosophy 

German Photoplay Composition 
Government Physics 

Grammar Psychology 

Greek Psychology in Business 
Harmony Public Speaking 

History Religion 

Italian Secretarial Studies 
Juvenile Story Writing Short Story Writing 
Latin Slide Rule 

Library Service Sociology 

Literature Spanish, etc., etc. 


Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
French 





i this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home study 
courses are one of the important factors in this 
progressive movement, for they offer expert 
guidance under educators qualified to direct. 

Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject is 
fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of the 
student. Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia 
course is personally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. Special arrangements 
can be made for group study. 

The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 


coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may 
be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here, as additions to the 
courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


"Ppwrets ce University Home Study Depart- 
ment has prepared courses covering the equi- 
valent of four years of High School study. This 
complete High School or College Preparatory 
training is available to those who can not under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send 
you our special bulletin upon request. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. ¥." 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the 


following subject: 
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“Procession of the 
Sacred Bull, Apis- 
Osiris,” by F. A 
Bridgman. 


PEN any volume of 
O the Harvard Classics 

at random and read. 
Immediately you are 
caught in the gripping enchantment 
that only the greatest writing can bring 
to you. 


You may find yourself a bystander 
at the glorious pageant of Egypt’s color- 
ful history. You may be with Sinbad, 
trapped in a valley of glittering diamonds 
guarded by venomous serpents, or thrust 
into the thick of the fight of Bunker 
Hill with a man who actually witnessed 
the battle. You may meet the amusing 
characters in a Sheridan comedy and 
laugh at the immortal humor of this 
great playwright. 

Perhaps you will wander into brilliant 
Carthage when it was.the Monte Carlo 
of its time or stroll through the almost 
magic kingdoms of Ancient Syria. 


Every page is a new wonderland of 
delight. You become immediately in- 
timate with the greatest minds, the most 
interesting characters, the most thrilling 
episodes of all time. 


You may ship with Darwin on his 
marvelous cruise of the Beagle and sail 
through uncharted seas reveling in the 
myriad marvels of nature. 


From an intimate encounter with the 
sharp wit of Ben Franklin to following 
4 Greek hero in adventure without equal; 
ftom the stirring chronicles of Carlyle 
to the riotous pranks of Don Quixote; 
the Harvard Classics offer the most 
broadening, the most delightful reading 
of any group of books in the world. 
For they contain a procession of thought 
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A Procession of Endless Delight 


Extending from the Dawn of Literature to Our Own Times 


DR. ELIOT’S 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 


which begins at the dawn of literature 
and extends in majestic array right down 
to our own times. These are the books 
that live forever, and are forever fresh, in- 
vigorating and entertaining. 


When Emerson said, “Any book that 
does not bear rereading does not de- 
serve to be read at all,” he didn’t offer 
to name the worth-while books. That 
was the priceless work of Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, for forty years President of 
Harvard University, America’s fore- 
most educator, a man qualified above 
all others to select the really great writ- 
ings from the mass of literature the 
ages have 
produced. 


ALL IN ONE 
CONVENIENT 
SET 


Now over 
a quarter of 
a million : ‘ 
homes own [i = | 
and cherish © 
the result of Ly # 
his labor, the i | 
Harvard F 1 
Classics, and 3" THIS FREE 
the list of BOOKLET 
owners be- 
comes con- 








contains specimen pages 
from the Daily Reading 
Guide, and-gives in detail I 
the scope and contents of 
the Harvard: Classics. 


! Address 


Illustration from the 
Harvard Classics; 
courtesy of the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 40 years 
President of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Editor of the famous 
Harvard Classics. 


siderably larger every week. 
In this one convenient set 
Dr. Eliot has assembled 
all the writings which de- 
serve to be read, and reread, the books 
that make men think straight and talk 
intelligently, the books that stimulate, 
inspire, and advise—but above all, the 
books that bring endless delight. 

It is almost unbelievable that so much 
could be incorporated in a single set of 
books. The Harvard Classics contain 
the works of 302 immortal authors. 


AVAILABLE TO ALL 


By the famous Collier plan, which 
enables you to pay for these books while 
you read and enjoy them, the Harvard 
Classics are within reach of the most 
modest family budget. Do not put off 
finding out more about these wonderful 
books. The Free Booklet, telling about 
the scope and content of Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf, will be sent you without 
obligation. 


| 250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, 
booklet that tells all about the 
most famous library in the world, 
describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
| Shelf of Books (The Harvard 


free, send me the 


| Classics), and containing the plan 
of reading recommended by Dr. 
Eliot, also specimen pages of the 
Daily Reading Guide. 
| I may secure the books by small monthly pay- 


And please advise how 


| ments. 


| Mrs. 
| Name 4 Mf. cccccccceccccccse wes secdesaeaguee 


Miss 
7109-HCP. 
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“Seek and Ye 
Shall Find’’ 


Business or Professional Success 
Beautiful Homes 
Fine Automobiles 
Love and Respect 
Splendid Health 
Charming Personality 
Glorious Happiness 


All these AND MORE have been 
obiained easily through 
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Tells the Complete, Amazing Facts Nota Religion F 
About Christian Psychology and Its As- 2 t 
tonishing Power of Quickly Bringing Wealth, Recgy es sees rage oping — - bse Ct Pars c 
a , cate . ensible, simple to understand and quickly profitable 
Health and Happiness to Those Who Utilize to use. It is not a religion. Neither does it in any way conflict 
This New, Remarkable and Simple System of with the work of any church. It is called ‘Christian Psychology” : 
Advanced Practical Psychology. because it was Jesus of Nazareth, whether you regard Him as the 
Christ or merely as a superman, who first revealed certain scien- ‘ 
: she eal . tifically correct and proven psychological keys that unlocked the 
Arrangement has been made with the distinguished psychologist, doors to a// the physical and spiritual splendors of life—all of , 
author, teacher and jurist, Judge Daniel A. Simmons, whereby at those physical things and conditions and mental triumphs and ] 
least for a limited time you can obtain a complete manuscript copy, happiness that will make for you a Kingdom of Heaven right hen 
free and postpaid, of his marvelously interesting 6,ooo-word lecture, and now on this earth! . 
‘The Kingdom of God,’’ It explains the truly wonderful, soundly F ( 
scientific facts of Christian Psychology, an easily understood, ‘ 







simple system of advanced practical psychology that has performed 
seeming miracles in the lives of its students. 




























No Cost Now or Later 


This is your fortunate opportunity to obtain, without the 
slightest charge or other obligation, ‘The Kingdom of God”’ lecture 
explaining Christian Psychology and how it is successfully used. 
Be assured that no salesman will ever call upon you in response 
to your request for Judge Simmons’ breathlessly interesting lecture. 
It is sent you entirely free in order that you may truly understand 
what Christian Psychology is, and can demonstrate to your own 
satisfaction what it actually wall do for you. 






















Send Coupon Immediately 














Judge Simmons’ own true life history is like a fairy story. Born 
in obscurity, he became and now is judge of the highest trial court 
of his state. For years struggling against bitter financial dis- 
couragement, he now possesses his own city and country homes | 
and all that makes a happy, care-free life. Almost unknown in 
the early years of his professional life, he is now loved and re- 
spected by literally thousands of men and women in this and 
foreign countries whom his teachings have helped to success and 
happiness . . . and was selected by Psychology Magazine as one of 
the great masters of Psychology to lecture at its educational con- 
ference at Lookout Mountain. Ridiculed and vilified only a score 
of years ago for his radically different and astounding lectures, 
magazine articles and books on practical psychology, he is today 
blessed by doctors, lawyers, ministers, merchants, artists, teachers, 
farmers, housewives and others in practically every walk of life 
who have obtained through his teachings the greatest desires of 
their hearts. 

Thousands who know of Judge Simmons and his work have ee Se SSS RCS 


already sent for this, his latest lecture. Be'sure to send the at- 
| NO COST COUPON 


tached coupon while a copy can be sent to you promptly and free 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY, 


of charge. 
108 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Whatever you seek in life, whatever you desire for yourself ot 
those you love, take this most important step to obtain it by 
mailing the attached ‘‘No Cost Coupon”’ right now. The lecture 
will be sent you promptly upon receipt of your request—but get 
the coupon into the very next mail. 

















THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
108 Law Exchange Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Solves Vital Problems 
Please send me free, postpaid and without any ob- 
ligation upon my part Judge Daniel A. Simmons’ com- 
plete, 6,000-word lecture, “The Kingdom of God,” reveal 
ing astonishing truths of Christian Psychology that 
enable people to actually make their wishes come true. 
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Christian Psychology is Judge Simmons’ latest and by far his 1 
greatest scientific work in behalf of perplexed, speed-ridden, dis- i 
contented mankind. This is a strong statement in view of the & 
huge mass of documentary evidence of what Judge Simmons’ vital r] 
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teachings have accomplished in the past. Nevertheless, it is a 1 aS A ae eC i A a0 Rae RMN 
correct statement, for Christian Psychology is the culmination of 

his years of psychological study and is the first logical, scientific S 4 
and successful solution of.the burning desire of every man and ae ET i ces SERS gL Osa Foe manny s oe A See 
woman, of whatever religious belief or disbelief, for the power to sf ne ssi 
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Many Able Men Wasve Years 


before they learn this simple lesson 


after the man who wrote it, 
you will find this line—“The 
Years that the Locust hath Eaten.” 

A solemn sounding line it is, full 
of sad significance. 

The years when there were no 
crops, because they were destroyed 
by the enemies of crops. The years 
when men worked and made no 
progress; when the end of the year 
found them a little poorer than its 
beginning, because a part of their 
little span of life was gone and had 
produced no increase. 

In almost every life there are some 
fruitless years; but the tragedies occur 
when, year after year, men go along 
feeding their lives to the locust of in- 
decision, or the locust of laziness, or 
the locust of too great concentration 
ona petty task. 


I: a very old book named Joel, 


one department of business, and 
rounding them out into fitness for high 
executive tasks. 

He knows that 378,000 men are 
proof of its strength and standing; he 
knows that business and educational 
authority of the highest standing is 
represented in the Institute’s Advi- 
sory Council. 

The Council consists of: GENERALT. 
CoLeMAN DuPont, the well-known 
business executive; Percy H. Joun- 
ston, President of the great Chemical 
National Bank of New York; DExTER 
S. Kimsa.t, Dean of the College of 
Engineering, Cornell University; Joun 
Hays Hammonp, the eminent consult- 
ing engineer; Frepertck H. Hurp- 
MAN, Certified Public Accountant and 
business advisor; JEREMIAH W. JENKS, 
the internationally known statistician 
and economist. 
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you tomorrow’s regrets 


This advertisement is directed to the 
man who knows all this and, know- 
ing it, has let the weeks and months 
and years slip by—years that might 
have meant so much to him, and now 
are gone and beyond recalling; years 
that the locust hath eaten. 

Tosuch men—and toall men of earn- 
est purpose who seek to avoid these 
wasted years—the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute comes now, asking for 
only one moment of firm decision—one ~ 
moment in which to take the first step 
that can begin to turn ordinary years 
into great years of progress. 


“Forging Ahead in 


Business” 


In every week of every year the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute is brought 
into contact with such tragedies. 


“T wish I had acted earlier” 
“My experience with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute leaves me only 
with the regret that I did not make 
contact with it at an earlier time,” 
says one man. 

For that regret there is no healing. 
The years when one might have acted, 
and did not; these are the years that 
the locust hath eaten. 

“If I had enrolled with you a year 
or two ago, I should be better able to 
handle my daily problems,” another 
says. 

Many able men waste years before they 
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the Institute’s plan and method. And as he 


learn this simple lesson—before they leara 
that success today is impossible without train- 
ing and that the time to get that training is 
not next month or next year but right now. 


The punishment of wasted years 


This happened just the other day: A man 
wrote asking that someone call on him who 
could give him detailed information as to just 
how the Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
helped more than 378,000 men to greater 
success. 

The representative found a man past fifty 
years of age, occupying a modest position in 
a great corporation. He sat down to explain 


talked, naming one and another who now 
occupy high positions, he looked across at the 
gray-haired man, who was plainly disturbed 
by emotion. 

The representative of the Institute turned 
away his eyes; he knew what that man was 
thinking. His thoughts were turned back over 
the fields of wasted opportunity; he was 
plagued by the thought of the years that the 
locust hath eaten. 

The facts about the Institute have been 
printed so many times that few men need 
to have them repeated. The average man 
knows that the Institute is the institution 
that specializes in taking men who know only 


A book has been published for you, en- 
titled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 

It is not a book for drifters; but to men 
who are asking themselves: “Where am I go- 
ing to be five years from now?” it is offered 
freely and gladly without the slightest charge. 

Your copy of “Forging Ahead in Business” 
is waiting. Send for it now. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 
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| To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, gg4, Astor Place, 


A 4 New York City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton 
- nnouncing Three New Management Courses ! aia oe ee raed | 


Send me the latest edition of ‘‘ Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness,” together with full information about the new 
Management Courses. 

NaMeE 


These new Courses are of particular in- 
terest to younger executives who want | 
definite training in the management of 
the departments of business in which 
they are now engaged. The details of 
this interesting development in business 
training are included in the booklet which 
the coupon will bring you. Send for it. 


To meet a growing demand, the Institute now 
offers these three new Management Courses 
in addition to its regular Modern Business 
Course and Service : 





Business ADDRESS 





1—Marketing Management 
2—Production Management 
3—Finance Management 





Business Position 
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"Hiewrical Fiction Again 


HE HISTORICAL NOVEL assuredly 

needs no apology now, if it ever 

did. It is true enough—and nat- 

ural enough—that we do not all see 
eye to eye when attempting to account 
for this form of fiction, or to determine 
its precise function, or to define its place 
in the literary scene. But we are all 
agreed that the historical novel is here, 
has been with us a long time, and is likely 
to remain indefinitely. It has had and 
still has vigorous, red-blooded champions, 
in whose sight the Muse of History her- 
self is not more sacred. One thing is 
certain: If by some mysterious process 
all the historical novels in the English 
language were to be removed tomorrow, 
the fiction that remained would seem 
feeble indeed by comparison. 

Partisans of the novel contend, of 
course, that it serves the cause of his- 
torical truth. A few scholars hold the 
same view. An English authority of the 
first rank, the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
said, a few years ago, “The novel arises 
from the inadequacy of the historical 
record, from its lack of visual appeal,” 
and he concluded that just as a poem is 
set to music, so history must be set to 
fiction. It is not simply to give an easy 
approach to history that novels of the 
best type are written, but to make the 
history lesson more complete, to supply 
something that was lacking in the nar- 
rative. In short, from this point of 
view, there may be even a pedagogical 
motive in fiction-writing. But whether 
such a motive was present or not, certain 
great English novels have really supple- 
mented history, as Mr. Fisher suggested. 
George Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones,” Scott’s “Waverley Novels” 
portray the life and manners of their re- 
spective periods as none of the formal 
histories of England has ever done. In- 
deed some of these books even supply the 
historian with materials that he might not 
otherwise acquire. The methods em- 
ployed by the historian and by the gen- 
uine historical romancer are similar and 
neither can succeed if he lacks imagina- 
tion. (The unimaginative historian fails 
at his job as completely and as dismally 
as does the unimaginative novelist.) 


Some historical fiction writers have 
also composed “serious” history and a 
critic has commented on the fact that 
Gertrude Atherton once formed the in- 
tention of writing merely another “life” 
of Alexander Hamilton, but by putting 
her hero in true perspective and human 
relations, as none of his biographers had 
done, she came nearer, perhaps, than she 
knew to producing, in “The Conqueror,” 
the life of Hamilton—a book that no stu- 
dent of the Revolutionary period in our 
history can afford to ignore. 

The outstanding historical novel of the 
current season happens to come from 
Germany—All Quiet on the Western 
Front. This is a work written not to 
glorify war, still less to justify ii, as 
fiction writers in the past have often 
attempted, but to show realistically what 
war does to those who engage in it— 
what penalties it exacts from even the 
most innocent and high-minded partici- 
pants. Ludwig Renn’s War is another 
account of the German infantryman’s re- 
actions. We do not class such books as 
propaganda. It is clear that the authors’ 
purpose was to tell the truth, but whether 
with any other aim in mind than literary 
achievement we have no means of know- 
ing. If propaganda had crept into the 
tales it would not be the first time 
fiction had harbored such a _ motive. 
Charles Kingsley’s stories, including 
“Westward Ho!”, can hardly escape the 
indictment, and coming nearer home, 
what shall be said of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”? 

But leaving out of account the avowed 
“novels with a purpose,” American litera- 
ture has to its credit a growing amount 
of fiction that springs from and helps to 
illuminate our history. Lately we have 
welcomed such books as James Boyd’s 
“Drums” and “Marching On” and 
Honoré Willsie Morrow’s “We Must 
March.” Only yesterday everyone was 
reading Winston Churchill’s “Richard 
Carvel,” “The Crisis,’ “The Crossing,” 
and “Coniston.” For the Civil War 
period we had Stephen Crane’s “The Red 
Badge of Courage,’ G. W. Cable’s “The 
Cavalier,” Ellen Glasgow’s “The Battle 
Ground,” and Mary Johnston’s “The 


Long Roll,” and now comes The Wave, 
a book by Evelyn Scott which boasts 
neither hero, heroine, nor plot, but is un- 
deniably Civil War fiction written from 
the Southern angle and presenting his- 
torical occurrences by the panoramic 
method. 

There is chronological sequence indeed 
in the order of these narratives, but no 
thread of continuity. The scene changes 
abruptly from one episode to another and 
on the reader’s part some definite knowl- 
edge of the campaigns and the ground 
they covered is presupposed. One must 
be more or less familiar with incidents 
of the war in order to follow these quick 
changes intelligently—must know, for in- 
stance, that the Massachusetts Sixth was 
attacked in the streets of Baltimove and 
not Charleston, for the book doe: not 
tell him this. We could wish, too, that in 
dealing with so big a theme as Appo- 
mattox more of the breadth and tolerance 
of the two chief characters had been 
shown in the treatment. The chivalrous 
Lee himself would not have omitted ref- 
erence to the generosity of the victors’ 
terms, unexampled as they were in his- 
tory. Yet with all its limitations ‘The 
Wave” is an original and impressive con- 
tribution to Civil War literature. No 
one before has had the daring to attempt 
such a task and it is safe to predict that 
it will not soon, if ever, be superseded. 


This Age of Advertising, 


Machines, Science 


HIS MONTH WE HAVE to record the ap- 

pearance of a really “new” book, and 
the adjective applies to the subject itself 
as well as to its treatment. Earlier 
writers have described special phases of 
modern advertising with which they were 
familiar, but no one heretofore has had 
the ambition or the time or the requisite 
industry to undertake such a work as 
Frank Presbrey’s History and Devel- 
opment of Advertising. We don’t pre- 
tend to know what has become of all the 
“epoch-marking” books that we used to 
hear about, but we doubt if many of them 


New books noticed in this department will be found listed—with publisher’s name, price, etc.—on page 24. 
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The Review of Reviews 


At last! 


A book club that gives you 12 books 
for the price of one... 


New books for 


"426 


each 


Amazing offer made possible 
by the Paper Books, an idea 
utterly new to American pub- 


lishing. Note free offer. 


OW, for the first time in America, you 
can gét new books beautifully bound in 
paper at the remarkably low price of 42¢ each! 
The Paper Books have combined the 
European idea of binding books in paper with 
the economies of the American book club 
plan. These economies permit even lower 
prices than are possible in Europe. 
The plan is as simple as it is striking. 


Every month the distinguished Board of 
Editors pictured below will select a book 
from the vivid and significant literary work 
being done today. These books will not be 
reprints; they will be books that have never 
been published before, and you will receive 
one book by mail, every month. The names 
of the Board of Editors are sufficient guar- 
antee that these will be books you want to 
read and add to your library. And twelve 
of them will cost you but $5.00. 

The Paper Books will be strong as well as 
beautiful. They will be printed on attractive, 
antique finish paper with strong, durable 
covers. And these covers are further rein- 
forced with crash to insure long life to the 
binding. The cover design, end papers and 
decorations are by Rockwell Kent, inter- 
nationally famous artist. The beautiful and 
readable type pages were designed by Elmer 
Adler of the Pynson Printers. 

Really, the only way you can appreciate 
how fine these books are is to see one for 
yourself. So we have taken a famous novel, 
printed it as the Paper Books will be printed, 
and we will send it to you—free. 


This famous book FREE 


Just send us the coupon at the bottom of 
this page. By return mail we will send you, 
postpaid, in the Paper Books format, THE 
BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY, by Thornton 
Wilder. 























Please accept this book FrEE—see coupon below 


This book has been published before, of 
course. But let us send it to you so that you 
can visualize for yourself just how the Paper 
Books will look. 


Keep this volume for 5 days. Read it. 
Examine it. You will quickly appreciate the 
real beauty of the books, as books. At the 
end of 5 days send us $5.00 for a charter 
subscription for the Paper Books, or return 
the volume to us. This free offer is good for 
a limited time only. So mail the coupon now! 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS OF THE PAPER BOOKS 


EVERETT DEAN 
MARTIN 


PADRAIC COLUM 


HORACE M. 
KALLEN 


UNTERMBEYER 


LINCOLN 
COLCORD 


LOUIS 


Charles Boni PAPER BOOKS WNew York 


66 FIFTH AVENUE 





Twelve important new books (stand- 
ard size) for only $5.00. 


Literary quality guaranteed by a dis- 6. 
tinguished Board of Editors. 
American and European books, both 
fiction and non-fiction. 


Bound in durable paper covers de- 8 
signed by Rockwell Kent. % 





8 QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE PAPER BOOKS 
5. Typography by Elmer Adler. 


You own a new book at the ordinary 
rental price of second-hand books. 


7 Twelve books never before published, 
* delivered to your house postpaid on 

the day of publication. 

Free, “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” 

by Thornton Wilder, if you order now. 


ALL FOR ONLY $5! 








Street 








PAPER BOOKS 
Charles Boni, Publisher 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me, free, “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” by Thornton 
Wilder. Within 5 days after receiving the book I will send you $5.co 
for a charter subscription for the Paper Books, or return the book. 
SEND CHECK WITH COUPON, IF YOU PREFER. 


(PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME PLAINLY) 









































Great Cultural 


OUTLINES 


ina Single Volume 


The Outline of History 
The Outline of Science 
The Outline of Literature 
The Outline of Art 

The Outline of Philosophy 
The Outline of Religion 


A Liberal Education 
in One 
Fascinating Story 


Here is the great book you have 
been waiting for—a SINGLE 
VOLUME that offers you in 
fascinating narrative form all 
the knowledge that goes into the 
making of the background of 
cultured, educated people. 

few minutes a day of this thrill- 
ing reading will give YOU in 
an amazingly short time the 
practical equivalent of a college 
education. A tremendous range 
of knowledge in one 700-page 
book—yet each of the Six Out- 
lines is thorough and complete 
and all together give you a 
vivid and gripping picture of all 
that man has done and thought 
and learned sifice the dawn of 
history. This one book contains 





















what would ordimggily fill these 
Six volumes. Here’ is the Knowl- 
edge that can win for you the 
leadership and admiration of your 
associates; that brings success in 
business and social life. 

SIX -great books in ONE—the six 
books you must read to be well-in- 
formed and up-to-date on every subject. 
The easiest, the most effective, the most 
lasting method of self-education. 


THE OUTLINE OF 
MAN’S KNOWLEDGE 


Not a fragmentary outline but a thorough, complete sys- 
tematic survey—written simply so that it may be easily 
understood; written in lively fascinating. style so that 
it may be easily remembered; written concisely with an 
avoidance of dull non-essentials to save your time; care- 
fully organized and indexed for ready reference. 


“A University in Itself ” 


says the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. ‘‘A daring and bril- 
liant panorama of the march of man,’’ says Edwin Mark- 
ham. “I welcome this book as a key to unlock the 
world to itself,’’ says Zona Gale. ‘‘The ONE book to 
read and know’’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Read It Free 


and diseover for yourself, without obligation or expense, 
the fascination and value of this book. Send no money. 
The form below will bring a copy of the book for one 
week’s examination. If you do not believe that it is the 
biggest value for the money you have ever seen, send the 
book back and owe nothing. If you decide to keep it, 
pay the remarkably low price on the easy terms shown 
in the coupon. Thousands have already gained its bene- 
fits. This is YOUR opportunity. Act at once. 


Mail This Coupon Now 


LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 543 ] 

119 West 57th St., New York City 
Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S | 
KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood, 700 pages, illus- | 
trated, handsomely bound. Within 7 days, I will 
either return the book or remit $1.50 as first pay- 
ment, and then $2.00 per month for two months, a 
total of $5.50. (Ten per cent discount for cash with i 


order. Same return privilege.) j 
NEMS nccccpocsccccecvvccdareceesesecedsseos | 
BGMIGES 5.0.0 wc cen 0.0. 801000656 v6 6d0 000s 00 Es oe | 
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fitted the designation as well as. Mr. 
Presbrey’s stout volume does. 

We have said that the subject of ad- 
vertising as we know it is very new in- 
deed. A man need not be very old to 
recall the key points in its development 
as belonging to his own lifetime. But 
the aims and ideas of advertising are as 
old as recorded history. Mr. Presbrey 
goes back to the Babylonian clay tablets 
and to other objects of antiquity to prove 
to us that publicity meant for the ancients 
much the same thing that it means to us. 
He traces the evolution of this force to 
our civilization from continental Europe 
to England and from England to America, 
the scene of its greatest advancement. 
It is an instructive story, though not writ- 
ten for the purpose of giving instruction. 
Mr. Presbrey truly says that advertising 
has become a barometer of a nation’s 
commercial progress. Its history is full 
of suggestions to the student of contem- 
porary life. While Mr. Presbrey’s text is 
fascinating (it could hardly help being, 
after the author’s long experience in the 
advertising game), the 350 illustrations 
are no less interesting in point of fresh- 
ness and novelty, and no less effective in 
contributing information. 

It is taken for granted that ours is the 
machine age and that machinery is an 
essential development in civilization. The 
question whether the world is on the 
whole better off with machines than it 
was without them is one that is seldom 
asked in our time. Mr. Stuart Chase 
thinks it is well worth asking, and in a 
book entitled Men and Machines he 
attempts an answer. The power that 
machines have conferred on the race is 
ever-present and ever-visible. The price 
that they have exacted is not always so 
clearly seen. Mr. Chase, seeking to bal- 
ance the good effects with the bad, finds 
that up to the present time the machine 
has probably brought more misery than 
it has removed, but improvement already 
begun carries hope for the future. Ad- 
mitting that possibly 5 per cent. of the 
population may today be “enslaved to the 
machine,” even that fact spells an un- 
mistakable advance from the serfdom that 
preceded the machine age, and the im- 
pulse to change that the machine has 
brought is itself encouraging. The core 
of Mr. Chase’s discussion is his analysis 
of the machine’s effects on the mentality 
and spirit of the human workers who are 
in contact with it. 

The dominance of the machine is one 
aspect of our age that distinguishes it 


from the past, but other features help to . 


make our present outlook on the universe 
wholly different from that of our fath- 
ers. Modern science has made over the 
intellectual world; we all admit that. 
Yet as individuals we do not, as a rule, 
have a clear conception of what it is all 


nema 


about. In each branch of scientific in- 
quiry specialization has gone on and on 
until the accumulations overwhelm even 
the specialists themselves. How can the 
man or woman busy earning a living from 
day to day hope to get a perspective on 
all this, even granting him or her the 
capacity to understand? Dr. Frederick 
A. Cleveland and fourteen collaborators 
have written Modern Scientific Knovl. 
edge of Nature, Man and Society 
for the purpose of providing such a per- 
spective and giving to all of us a vision, 
even though imperfect, of the world in 
which we live as seen by the men of sci- 
ence. Never was such a book so greatly 
needed as today. The college freshman 
needs it for most practical reasons, but 
the man of affairs not less. The college 
professors who have collaborated with 
Dr. Cleveland in this work are all men 
who have won high rank in their respec- 
tive departments. The cause of educa- 
tion should be decidedly a gainer as a 
result of their contributions. 


Politics, Peace, 
and Internationalism 


ih Soscaney MAY BE among us a few who be- 

lieve that the world’s political institu- 
tions are still to be described in terms of 
the classic writers, whose work was done 
before the factory system had arisen, in 
times when men lived isolated, self-sus- 
tained lives. But a moment’s thought is 
enough to convince us that eighteenth- 
century treatises on politics and govern- 
ment can teach a world knowing inter- 
dependence of nations, of industries, and 
of sciences very little. What we now 
seek to know is this: How do existing 
governments relate themselves to the so- 
cial and economic conditions that have 
developed in the past fifteen years? The 
old era of individualism has disappeared. 
Nations must find a way to exist without 
fighting for existence. This is what Dean 
Martin, of the Faculty of Social Science, 
University of Washington, has in mind in 
The Politics of Peace.. He approaches 
the subject with constructive suggestions 
and arguments. He studies modern con- 
stitutionalism, collectivism, nationalism, 
imperialism, as they are made manifest in 
the actions and attitudes of governments. 
He proceeds on the assumption that the 
first step towards an improvement of 
governmental methods is an understand- 
ing of them at work. 

Dean Martin, like many students of 
our political life, is impressed by the in- 
effectiveness of the vote and the result- 
ing lack of interest in politics on the part 
of our citizens. Professor Eldridge, of 
the University of Kansas, tackles the 
same problem in The New Citizenship. 
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ions Thou Art the Man ae 
con- Tithe Poetic Principle enenneh diane WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. Devt. 68) 
ism, The Domain of Arnheim 171 Madison Avenue 171 Madison Avenue 
(ao tures New York City, N. Y. 
the f Gentlemen: Send me for free examination your one 
of ea t volume edition of The Complete Works of Edgar Allan 
vail : e Poe, on thin paper, printed in large, clear type; seal-grained 


cloth binding, stamped in gold. I will either return the book 
at your expense or send you $2.98 in full payment within 


This marvelous book would be a bargain at almost any 
one week. 


; of Price, At $2.98 it becomes irresistible—a sensation 
- in- in the world of books. Think of having every word 


sult- 0¢ ever wrote, the contents of a 16-volume set, all in 
part NE volume for only $2.98. But you do not risk even 
, of | f@ttat small amount. Send no money; only the coupon. 
the ead the book one week free, then decide if you want 


hip. 0 OWn it, 
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Writing 
a source of income that 


many people neglect 


+ Anal people who should be writing 
never even try it because they just 
can’t picture themselves making “big 
money.”: They are so awe-struck by the 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
that they overlook the fact that $25, $50 
and $100 or more can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write— 
stories, articles on home or_ business 
management, sports, travels, recipes, etc.— 
things that can be easily and naturally 
written, in spare time. 


Mrs. Theodora R. Ellsworth, 1492 Locust 
St., Dubuque, Iowa, is but one of many 
men and women trained by the Newspaper 
Institute of America to make their gift 
for writing pay prompt dividends. She 
writes: 

“May I step out of the 

routine of the course long 

enough to tell you that I 

received today a cheque 

from the American Maga- 

zine for an article written 

for their Interesting 

People Department. The 

article was written in in- 

terview form. This will 

be my first entrance into 

the big-time monthlies.” 


Another of our student members who tried is Mr. 

C. F. Rothenberger, 301—36th St., Altoona, Pa. 

He writes: 
“Notwithstanding the 
many corrections to my 
stories which I am getting 
in the course of my studies 
with the N. I. A., I suc- 
ceeded in selling my first 
article to the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of Nov. 18, 1928, 
of which I am _ justly 
proud. I am satisfied that 
I am making a little prog- 
ress at least, for which I 
thank you.” 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an 
intimate course in practical writing—a course as 
free from academic ‘isms’ and “ologies” as a 
newspaper office—a course as modern as the latest 
edition of this morning’s paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual assignments— 
just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually cor- 
rected and constructively criticized. A group of 
men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You are 
learning to write by writing—acquiring the same 
experience to which nearly all well-known writers 
of short-stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., at- 
tribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against 
wasting their time and money, we have prepared a 
unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy this test. Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 


~--—-—------------1 


Newspaper Institute of America [ 
1776 Broadway, New York | 
Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information on writing for profit, as 
promised in Review of Reviews—August. 


Address 
| (All correspondence confidential. No salesmen | 
will call on you.) 63H269 | 
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He proposes a “functional limitation of 
the suffrage.” This means that individual 
competence on the citizen’s part would 
take the place of mass incompetence. 
Citizens’ problems would be studied in- 














| tensively by local groups of citizens, 


largely by means of group discussion. 
How the results of such studies could be 
made effective in actual government is, 
of course, the unsolved problem. Profes- 
sor Eldridge offers the suggestion as an 
experimental program. 

The same drift of interest away from 
politics and from governments noted by 
Dean Martin and Professor Eldridge has 
been observed by Alfred Zimmern, a pub- 
licist known on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. In his book, America and Europe, 
the title essay of which originally ap- 
peared in the Review or Reviews, Mr. 
Zimmern writes on “The Scholar in Pub- 


| lic Affairs” and “Politics as an Idealistic 


Career.” He regards America as “the 
natural center of internationalism and of 
the processes of mutual understanding 
between nations.” 


Wisdom in Small 


| Parcels 


MPHATICALLY, this is the time of year 
when the little book is much in demand. 
Vacation packing calls for duodecimos. 
Whatever you are to read, mark, and in- 
wardly digest in the dog days must be com- 
pact, and if partially predigested so much 
the better. Prof. Edward McChesney 
Sait’s hundred-page treatise on Democ- 


| racy is a convenient and worth-while 


package of hot-weather philosophy. For 
presenting the conflicting ideas of democ- 
racy now in vogue, Dr. Sait adopts the de- 


_ vice of representing the old-school Ameri- 


can doctrine of democracy as fundamental- 
ism, borrowing a term from current theo- 


| logical discussion, while the ultra-modern 
| theorists are garbed as “higher critics.” 


Dr. Sait reveals his own views in a chap- 
ter on “Revised Articles of Faith,” in 
which he frankly recognizes the limita- 


| tions of democracy and demands that the 
| electorate be restricted to “functions that 
| come within the scope of its very limited 
| competence.” 
| feels that democracy is worth saving. 


But after all is said he 


The reaction of a trained and honest 
mind to some of the every-day problems 


| of our democracy is expressed in Leaves 


from the Notebook of a Tamed 


iC 'ynic, by Reinhold Niebuhr. The author, 


now a professor in Union Theological 


' Seminary, acquired the experiences from 
| which this book resulted while pastor of 
| Bethel Evangelical Church, Detroit. 
| “cynicism,” which seems never to have 


His 


been of a very malignant type, was 
“tamed” by observation and mature re- 
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ORES LL RE TERY 
How to Recognize 
Hidden 
Profit Opportunities 


Many sound securities are still 
selling at low prices. Profits 
await the investor who can judge 
their possibilities, The leadi 
 dgreegen in the financial field 
just issued an interesting 
amphlet explaining how these 
aden profit possibilities may 
frequently be recognized by 
even the occasional trader, 
Send 10c for a copy. 


The MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET 


Dept. N-15 


42 Broadway, N. Y.C. 
Baie, 





AUTHORITIES! 


Written by 50 leading 
lawyers for the business 
man, the beginner, the 
student — yet thousands 
of sets in use, asa reliable 
reference work, by no 
attorneys. 12 big volumes 
bound in costly law- 
buckram, over 6,000 
pages. Free, for a limited 
time, new volume 13 to 
match the set, a 
200 pages of standar 
legal forms. Also 25 pam- 
phlets Free, of lectures 
and cases. 


Sent FREE! 
See this gigantic work which 
condenses the essential facts 
of Law to usable, learnable 
form and size, for the first 
time. Test for yourself the 


4 


“ae 


Whenever you buy orsell, 
if you own real estateora 
business or even an auto 
—whether you get insur 
ance or buy securities or 
make a contract—every 
way you turn in the world 
of business today you er 
counter LEGAL prob- 
lems. This gives the man 
who KNOWS LAW: 
tremendous advantage— 
he can turnit into CASH 
like money in the bank. 
With it he can fill the top 
executive places, demand 
an enormous salary. 
Judge Gary, of “U. 3 
Steel,”” is one example o! 
THOUSANDS who have 
climbed to dizzy heights 
through LAW. 


“LOOK IT UP-" 
Don't keep it in 


yeh 
REFER 
ou can get a wor! 
edge of law at home, 
in spare time, with no edu 
cational requirements. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL 
SOCIETY 


Dept. LC-29, DrexelAv&S8ths 


LOAN 


eagaguanae 
American Technical Society, 


Dept. 
Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicaxo 


1 me how I can lear: 
home by new 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


eading and nce 
Ship on 15 days’ free Bist all 13 volumes and texts. 
I will pay the Gelivery charges only . If 1 wish I ma 
i 2: 


return same W 


owe you noth’ 


i days, charges collect, an 
iat if I decide to keep them, I will pay $2.00 at 
od, then $3 a mon 





o<000"* 
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. [RY This Plan 
jor Book Economy-Without Risk 


Ir 1s beyond our power to make you believe that the Guild is all ic 
seems to be—without showing you in actual test. It is too much to ask 
you to believe that the price of the best new books can be reduced so low 
without sacrificing lias in printing, binding, illustrating or format in 
eneral, 

' To prove that this has been done and that the Literary Guild selec- 
tions are the best current books available, produced without the practice 
of a single economy through inferior quality of manufacture—the Guild 
offers to allow you to subscribe FOR THREE MONTHS ONLY, 
with every advantage of full yearly membership including the guarantee 
of complete satisfaction. 


Tue Books pictured above are only a few from the long list of eminently 
successful selections of Carl Van Doren and his associates. Each of these 
books reached Guild members on the day of publication, before their present 
reputations had been made. They were selected for their unmistakable merit, 
merit which the Guild Editorial Board is keenly alert to recognize. 

Perhaps you have already read most of these books. Perhaps you paid full 
price for them. At least, you know they are the kind of books you would like 
to have in your home. The Guild publishes one new book of this nature— 
for members exclusively—every month. The present offer—available for a 
short time only—affords the easiest and most economical means for you to 
own them. 


SE Gee GGT see] om 
Tue Lirerary Guitp, Depr.90-RR 
| 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THERE 1S NO CHANCE OF LOSS TO you} 


Eacu MONTH, for three months, you can re- 
ceive the current Guild book, regardless of 
its retail price, selected before publication for 
the retail trade, for a total cost of $5.00. Any 
one of those three books, perhaps two of 
tem, may nim a oral 4 in the stores 
—as much as all three cost you. They will 
vary in subject matter, as all Guild books 
» One may be fiction, another biography, 
another travel or humor. 
hen you receive each book you decide if 
you care to keep it or not. If you do not, you 
feturn ic within a week in even exchange for 
4 previous Guild selection or for credit of 
1.75 upon the retail price of any book in 


print in the United States. The Guild pays 
all postage. If you care to you may start your 


trial subscription with one of the books 
pictured above. 

This generous offer can not be maintained 
indefinitely, but for the time being it gives 
YOU an opportunity to see for yourself— 
without risking a penny—just what Guild 
books and Guild service can mean to you. 


THE LITERARY GUILD 
Dept. 90-RR 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


] Please enroll me for a trial subscrip- 
| tion to the Literary Guild. Send me the 
next three books issued. I will pay $5.00 
after I have had an opportunity to ex- 
| amine the first book. 





- COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED HiehSchool 


training. 
You cannot attain business or social 
Prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while | 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE This course, 


which has been prepared by some of 
America’s leading professors, will 
broaden your mind, and make you 
keen, alert and capable. It is com- 
plete, simplified and up-to-date. It 
covers all subjects given in a resident 
school and meeis all requirements of 
a High School training. From the 
first lesson to the last you are care- 
fully examined and coached, 


USE SPARE TIMEONLY 


Most people idle away fifty hours a 
week. Probably you do. Use only 
one-fifth of your wasted hours for 
study and you can remove your 
present handicap within two years. 
You will enjoy the lessons and the 
knowledge you will gain will well 
repay the time spent in study. 


Check and mail the coupon NOW 
for full particulars and Free Bulletin, 


American School 


Dept, HC-s52 
Drexel Ave. and 58th $f., Chicago 


(AS TA HS SSL AC TE AL ST Se A EE 
American School 
Dept. HC-51 Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 
Sena me full information on the subject checked 
and how you will help me win success. 
_ e-Business Law 
‘Lawyer 
coven fine ine f 
we... Mechanical Engineer 
eeeee SHOD eo 











~..- Busines: Manager 
eveeCert. Public Accountant 
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flection. The outcome, as embodied in 
the book, is altogether wholesome. 

Since the discovery of ultraviolet rays 
their employment in health-building has 
been kept chiefly in the hands of the 
medical profession, as was wise and 
proper, but the time seems to have come 
when general use of the rays is about to 
be greatly extended and it is important 
that reliable information about them 
should be popularized. To this end a 
little book for the layman—Sunrays and 
Health—has been written by Ronald 
Millar, in collaboration with Dr. E. E. 
Free. These authors point out the uses 
of natural and artificial lights as health- 
giving agencies that may be employed to 
advantage by persons in health as well as 
the sick. In short, they are not only 
medicine but food as well. 


Portrait of a 
Nonogenarian 


bd SAY without hesitation that the 
book, John D.: A Portrait in 
Oils, by John K. Winkler, will give every- 
one who takes it up a thrill—whether he 
reads it or not! It is not every day that 
the expectant reader finds a genuine silver 
dime imbedded in the cover of a new book. 
We shail not soon forget the feeling of 
joyous surprise that surged over us whe2 
we found that the ten-cent piece accom- 
panying this Rockefeller book actually 
rang true. Who would have believed that 
such a thing could happen in this money- 
mad age? However, before one finishes 
Mr. Winkler’s story of the Rockefeller 
régime he learns that many things have 
occurred quite as°amazing as the stray 
coin on the book cover. But so far as 
the beginning of the family fortune is con- 
cerned, Mr. Winkler has added nothing 
to what Miss Tarbell told us years ago. 
The truth is that the present generation 
cares little about that part of the story. 
Those rebates were paid a long time ago. 
There is a prevalent suspicion that the 
competitors who lost out in the oil scramble 
of the ’70’s were quite as iniquitous, if a 
shade less able, than the winners. It was 
a reckless, shameless, irresponsible era in 
American business history, a time when 
the devil did take the hindmost. 

What we want to know today is, How 
is the first American billion in private 
hands being used in relation to public 
objects? How is it likely to be employed 
in the future? If Mr. Winkler does not 
explicitly answer these questions, he sug- 
gests answers, and one quits his narrative 
with the feeling that the American people, 
and-in fact more than one people beyond 
the bounds of the United States, are 
sharing in benefits brought to them by 
this benevolent trust—benefits that no 
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Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health 
rules—many of which may 
be easily followed right in 
your own home, or while tra- 
veling. You will find in this 
little book a wealth of informa- 
tion about food elements and 
their relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without Drugs 
or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight control dicts, acid 
and bland dicts, laxative and 
blood-building diets, and diets 
used in the correction of vari- 
ous chronic maladies, 
The book is for FREE 


circulation. Not a mail 








order advertisement. 

Nameandaddresson 
card will bring it 
without cost or 
obligation. 





Health Extension Bureau 
44 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Book on Law Free 


Write today for this new book. It tells you how 

\ a law training will shorten your road to suc 

cess. It also carries a vital and inspiring mes 

sage toevery ambitious man. Find out a 

the opportunities that await the law trained man, 

Find out how you can learn law right in your owa 

home. No obligations. The book is absolutely FRE, 

Write Today—Br7, zoreus 0 tite 
American Correspondence Schoo! of Law 

3603 MichiganAve. Depts 104-c¢ Chicago, lh 
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Rept. 104.C » 3601 Michigan Ave., - 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


A nation-wide service from the largest 
Press Clipping organization in the world. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


MAIN OFFICE, 431 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


Chicago, U.S.A. 








Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during 


le hile you learn. No expe 
ener Row oany momen. Nothing else like it. 
portunities in 


RAPHY 
Chicago, U. S.A 


CULTURED SPEECH 


13S 
AT LAST!SomethingNew! Am | 7) 
Learn Cultured Speech and Core /f 
rect Pronunciation quickly from 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease 
your vocabulary this new easy 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
vated speech is a social and business 
asset of thefirstimportance. Thisnew 





Any 


“learn by listening” method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Wri 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 104-C Chicago, Illinois 





nded 
Write 
ation. 
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He was called 


OTHING could be further from the 
truth. He was so earnest a believer 

that he founded a new church in atheistical 
France, and wrote one of his greatest books 
to save that nation from losing its faith in 


God! 


He was so deeply religious that his ideas 
have brought about one reform after an- 
other in Christianity as we know it! And 
they are still at work like a leaven that will 
eventually influence the whole lump! 


Incidentally, he was neither “‘little’’ nor 
““filthy."" He stood several inches taller 
than the man who called him “‘a filthy little 
atheist,’’ and his contemporaries testified 
to the extreme neatness of his person and 
the simple elegance of his attire. 


For Thomas Paine, our present-day 
Thomas A. Edison has had > 





Lincoln worshipped him. Jefferson, Mon- 
roe, Madison, Hamilton and Washington 
were all devoted to him. He was the master- 
mind of the American Revolution, and later 
of the French Revolution and a long-drawn- 
out upheaval in England. 


Do You Know the Truth 
about Thomas Paine? 


Why have you never been told about 
Paine? Because he has enemies still! Every 
bigot, every bureaucrat is his enemy! They 
live in terror lest people, reading Paine, be- 
come enlightened about their exploitation 
of ignorance and superstition. 


You have been kept ‘‘in the dark’’ about 
Paine, but now you can read the true story 


of his amazing life, brilliantly written by 
Elbert Hubbard. 


“A Filthy Little Atheist” 
































Send 10 Cents 


for your copy of this hand- 
some little brochure im- 
mediately, before the 
edition is exhausted. 
Enclose this coupon. 


I ee ae ee 


Tomas Paine 
Nationa Historicat AssociaTIon, 
Dept. 38, 50 W. 47th St., New York City. 


. Please send me the story of Thomas Paine by 
Elbert Hubbard. I am enclosing 1oc for this 


fascinating little Roycroft Book. 
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Cash Sales from 
Writing 
$1643 


in one month! 





HIS is the record of Lieut. Arthur J. 

Burks, successful Palmer student. It 
is but one month of the year in which he 
fully expects tomake $18,000 from short 
stories. 


Another student writes: “I’ve sold two 
stories lately, one for $110 and the other, 
for which I received $160, has been ac- 
cepted by the same magazine.” 


Still another tells us: “My sales will reach 
$1,000 by the end of the year.” 


More than 125 stories and articles by 
Palmer students have been purchased 
by editors in the last few weeks. 


There is no reason why you too cannot 
write stories that sell. If you have imagi- 
nation and the urge to write, the Palmer 
Institute can help you produce the kind 
of stories that magazines will buy. 


Katharine Newlin Burt, writer of many 
stories in Harper’s, McCall’s and Cosmo- 
politan, says: “I’d have started ten years 
sooner on a literary career but there 
was no Palmer Institute then.” Palmer 
Courses are endorsed by many other 
famous authors, among them Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Jim 
Tully and Gertrude Atherton. 


Send coupon below for booklet contain- 
ing stories of other Palmer successes and 
for full information on Palmer courses. 


oe eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON. . .PRESIDENT 
Dept 67-V, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
Lam interested in: O Short Story Writing O English 
and Self-Expression 0 Photoplay Writing 
O Writers’ Criticism Service 


Wame 





Address 





td, sal 


will call, 





All correspondence strictly 








OCCULT- ASTROLOGICAL 
—MYSTICISM—MASONIC 


Theosophy ; Auras and Colors; Numerology; Spirit- 
valisin; Physiognomy ; Phrenology; Palmistry ; The 
Tarot—books on strange and rare subjects, FREE 
(state one wanted) 1R—Occult; 


Book catalogs 
3R—Masonic; 4R—Novelties; 


2R—Astrological ; 

5R—Jewelry. 
MACOY PUB. & MASONIC SUP. CO. 

35 W. 32nd St. (Est. 1849) 





Free 


Book 


toda: FREE 64 book, “‘THE LAW-TRAINED 
mane’ whi Pp he how to earn law in spare time through the 
course by 80 prominent. 


je home-' 
euthorities, includi h A jeans, lawyers, 
no Court justices. Combination text and 
All material 


ion » necessary 
course, includi: laborate 25-volum: 
livered imm: iately upon enrollment. 
@mong our uates. LL.B. degree 
tuition, low monthly terms, Money- 


Write for free book today | 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, $0.8, icc" *en.occ~ fF 
ew 








N. Y. City | 
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government in the world could or would 
have bestowed. Mr. Winkler’s charac- 
terizations of the younger Rockefellers— 
particularly of John D. Third, Princeton 
29, are among the best passages in the 
book. Mr. Winkler is a good reporter. 








The Charms of Music 


N A SERIES Called “The Pocket Music 
Student,” Dr. Leo Rich Lewis of Tufts 
College offers many helpful and sensible 
hints under the title, The Ambitious 
Listener. 


much about music to avail himself of Dr. 
Lewis’s suggestions. He may even be 


| “note-blind” and rely wholly on his ears. 


If, however, he can follow a score, Dr. 
Lewis gives in a companion volume, 
Masterpieces of Music, in miniature 
piano score, every work discussed in “The 
Ambitious Listener.” 

The same series has a discussion of 
Music in Worship by Dr. Walter Sam- 
uel Swisher, who takes note of the twen- 
tieth century return to traditional church 
music and to the older, simpler styles in 
composition. 

Probably few of our readers expect to 
find in this department comment on cur- 
rent text-books. Yet there are cases when 
reference to such publications may be 
helpful to persons outside the groups of 
students for whom they were primarily 
written. Just now we have in mind a 
book called Masters of the Symphony, 
by Dr. Percy Goetschius. This work was 
prepared for use in the fifth year of “A 
Study Course In Music Understanding,” 
which has been adopted by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. It includes 
studies of all the classic symphony com- 
posers and also an epilogue of twenty 
pages devoted to American symphonists, 
of whom there are more than is com- 
monly believed. 


History and Bunk 


ie Myths After Lincoln, by Lloyd 
Lewis, there is much material related 
more or less directly to Lincoln and 


much that is unrelated. All of it is in- | 


teresting in varying degrees of authen- 
ticity and historical value. Mr. Lewis 
is unbound by the rules that trammel the 
common herd of historians. If he wishes 
to visualize Boston Corbett, the slayér of 
John Wilkes Booth, as a street preacher 
in Boston in 1857-’58, he makes him a 
member of the Salvation Army, regard- 
less of the fact that General Booth’s or- 
ganization was not in existence until a 
decade later and was not known in 
America before 1880. Why should a 
purely negative fact interfere with the 





However ambitious the reader | 
may be, he does not have to know very | 
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IWEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 


Universally accepted and used 
in courts, colleges, schools, busi- 
ness offices and among govern- 
ment officials. 

452,000 entries including 
thousands of NEW WORDS, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 
12,000 biographical entries. Over 
6,000 illustrations and 100 val- 
uable tables. 


A Library in One Volume 


covering a great field of knowl- 
edge and offering you the assur- 
ance of accuracy on thousands 
of facts required daily. 

GET THE BEST 


Send for new richly illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining sample pages of the New Interna- 
tional, FREE if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





















































Heaven and Hell 


The most interesting of the 
Profound Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 
The renowned theologian, philosopher and 
scientist. 632 page book treating of the 
Life after Death, sent without Z 

further cost or obligation on & 
WOOGIE 6 0%. 5) 10. Sate 
By the same author: Divine Providence, 5 cents. 


Divine Love and Wisdom, 5 cents. 
Four Doctrines, 6 cents. ~ 


SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
Room 1237 18 East 41st St., New York 








J UNDER MASTER TEACHERS. 
>At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
By Mail Wonderful home study music lessons under 





great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and plet 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lessons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD, 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attainud. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music st 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can Jearn at — 

Write telling us course you 
Any Instrument jierested Piano, Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Ca 
with details of course you want. nd now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
467 Siegel-Myere Building Chicago, Illinois 
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The 


Ustness ore 


of Today Are the 


I. S S. Students 


of I esterday 


Frank E. Tripp began working some- 
what earlier than most boys. In fact he 
was just six years old when he helped 
deliver to the doors of homes in Elmira, 
New York, the first issue of a news- 
paper. And by a strange coincidence that 
very paper was one of the journals that 
now form the Gannett Group, the third 
largest newspaper combination in Amer- 
ica, of which Mr. Tripp is part owner 
and General Manager. 

His real career, however, began in 
1899, when he decided that he wanted 
to train himself to do some one thing 
really well. He had heard of a school 
that taught people all kinds of subjects 
at home, in their spare time—the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, then 
just rising to prominence. He cut a 
coupon out of a magazine, mailed it to 
Scranton, and enrolled for a course in 
mechanical drawing. 

He was working in the daytime. But 
at night he studied. The course fasci- 
nated him, not only because he enjoyed 
drawing but because it brought up all 
sorts of mechanical problems that wid- 
ened his knowledge. 

Soon another opportunity came. Not 
every boy would have recognized it as 
such, but his study had taught Frank 
Tripp to see opportunities. He entered 
a newspaper office as a cub reporter. 
‘Throughout the next twenty years he had 
no apparent use for the training he had 
received from the I. C. S. save the joy 
of an appreciation of things mechanical. 
But the time arrived when it was to 
stand him in good stead. 

There came an opening in the news- 
paper business which involved machinery, 
construction, blueprints and mechanical 
judgment, as well as the romance of the 
news-room. It was a job for a man who 
not only knew journalism from the 
ground up, but who had the imagination 
and the training of an engineer. 


“What the I. C. S. had taught me... 
Proved, in this emergency, to be the most 
valuable part of my education,” says 
Mr. Tripp. With the addition of some 
further study, made easy by his fun- 
damental preparation, he was able to 
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shoulder the responsibili- 
ties of his new position. As 








new journals were added 
to the business, many of 
the details of designing 
newspaper plants, install- 
ing presses and initiating 
plans of management fell 
to his share, and he carried 
them through successfully. 
The Gannett Group of newspapers 
has expanded until it now includes twelve 
dailies in ten cities. And Frank E. Tripp, 
always ready to learn, has grown with 
the growth of the chain. Today, as Gen- 
eral Manager of the Group, he has be- 
come one of the leaders of American 
journalism. In a recent letter to the 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Mr. Tripp made this statement: 
“Successful men are students of the 
business in which they are engaged, not 
merely operatives in it. Those who as- 
pire to success in any field must study 
their way—there is no wishing system 


Frank E. Tripp 


General Manager of the Gannett Group of Newspapers 


“Successful men are students of the business in which 
they are engaged, not merely operatives in it.” 


which works. All study broadens the stu- 
dent and makes him alert to opportunity, 
which often comes from the source least 
expected.” 


All over the world there are keen busi- 
ness executives who look back with grati- 
tude to the sound and thorough instruction 
of the International Correspondence Schools, 
Thousands of such men, owners and man- 
agers of businesses, obtained the training 
that gave them their start by enrolling for 
courses in the I. C. S. The same courses 
and hundreds of others, constantly im- 
proved and kept up to date, are open doors 
of opportunity for every young man with a 
sincere ambition to succeed. 


Mail this Coupon for Free Booklet 





Business Management Cost Accounting 
Industrial Management Bookkeeping 
Personnel Management Salesmanship 

(Traffic Management Secretarial Work 

CLjAccounting and C. P. A, (Spanish 

Coaching UF rench 


(Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 
Mining 
Surveying and Mapping 
Plumbing and Heating 
Steam Engineering 


Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 


fo Engineer 


Name 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4690-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a_copy of your booklet, ““‘Who Wias and Why,” 
full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


bi Adeertietas 
English 


ttering 
OStenography and Typing 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


and 


Common School Subjects 
High School Subjects 
Illustrating 

Cartooning 


a Chemistry 
Pharmacy 
(J) Automobile Work 


Airplane Engines 
Agriculture and Poultry 
() Mathematics 


Business Correspondence 


Civil Service 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Show Card and Sign 


Radio (O Architect 
Architects’ Blueprints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 


.. Street Address 








City. 








Occupation 





If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the International Corr 





Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 
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Theoretical Subjects. 









Free Lecture Courses. 
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Facilities Nearly Doubled by Recent Additions to Building 


ew fngland 


CONSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


George W. Chadwick Boston, Mass 


Modern, Capacious Building adjacent to Met- 
ropolitan Boston’s Musical Advantages. Three 
concert and recital halls. Sound-proof instruction 
and practice rooms. Most complete organ equip- 


Courses Leading to Degrees and Diplomas in 
Major Subjects; Normal Department, Soloist 


Conservatory Orchestra and Chorus. 
participation for advanced instrumental and vocal 
pupils in symphonic concerts. 


Major Subjects: Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin, 
Violoncello, Viola, Contrabass, Harp, Wind and 
Percussion Instruments. 


Solfeggio, Harmony, Har- 
monic Analysis, Theory, Counterpoint, 
and Fugue, Composition and Instrumentation. 


Departments: of Public School Music; Languages; 
Dramatics; Ensemble Playing. Operatic Training; 


Dormitories for women students. 
Catalogue. 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject 
as well as for Full Courses 


Address: 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager, Huntington Avenue, Boston 
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Year Opens 
September 19, 1929 
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ARSON LONG 
EROFM 93rd Year 
How to learn, how to labor; how to live. 

A military School, 5th Grade to College. References required. 


Location 28 miles northwest of Harrisburg. Individual in- 
struction. Enjoyingnowits greatestyears. Box 14,New Bloomfield, Pa. 















If you know any blind man or woman of in- 
telligence who is not getting a square deal in the 
great, unequal struggle for existence, and who 
needs to be shown a way to earn a comfortable 
income, tell that person of The Braille Division 
of The Review of Reviews. This will be Your 
Golden Deed, and your blind friend will benefit. 
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LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 867-L, L Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
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wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly, 
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flow of Mr. Lewis’s narrative? There 
was a rank growth of Lincoln myths im- 
mediately after the assassination and Mr. 
Lewis devotes his chief energy to search- 
ing these out. He deserves praise for his 
energy and persistence in the under- 
taking. 


New Biographies 


‘T# WRITING OF biographies of George 

Rogers Clark has been speeded up of 
late, as if to atone for more than a cen- 
tury of neglect on the part of his coun- 
trymen. Now comes Frederick Palmer’s 
Clark of the Ohio, the third life of the 
victor of Vincennes and conqueror of the 


old Northwest to appear within three 


years. It is high time that the American 
people, especially those of them living 
“Northwest of the River Ohio” as the old 
designation had it, should know Clark at 
least as well as they know John Paul 
Jones. Colonel Palmer suggests as much 
and proceeds in his interesting book to 
remove such excuses for our. ignorance 
as formerly existed. 

It is hard to believe that there is still 
unpublished material in France relating 
to Mirabeau. Yet The Stormy Life 
of Mirabeau, by Henry de Jouvenel, 
assures us that writings are coming to 
light from time to time which add to 
our knowledge of “the Hercules of the 
French Revolution,” as Goethe called 
him. This author, whose work has just 
been translated into English, has availed 
himself of the wealth of French memoirs 
which for 140 years have concerned 
themselves with the revolutionist’s stormy 
career. 

The college woman of today should be 
interested in the beginnings of higher 
education for women, although she may 
not be able to visualize the conditions 
that made pioneering for that cause such 
an up-hill task. Emma _ Willard, 
Daughter of Democracy, by Alma 
Lutz, tells the life story of a true pioneer 
and the obstacles that she had to over- 
come in persuading the American people 
that every girl should have the same edu- 
cational advantages as her brother. 
Emma Willard (1787-1870) was an 
American in advance of her times. 


England in War Time 


IFE IN ENGLAND during the World 
War—it is not altogether a pleasant 
subject. Perhaps it is not strange that 
we have had to wait ten years for a 
detailed and comprehensive treatment 
of it. At last we have such a treatment 
in How We Lived Then, 1914-1918, 
by Mrs. C. S. Peel. This is an unpre- 
tentious sketch of the social and domestic 
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An Ethical Institution 
Devoted Exclusively to 
the Treatment of Ail 
Rectal Diseases—Except 
Cancer. From Every 
Part of North America, 
Patients Come Here for 
Permanent Relief. 
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(Established 1899) 
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An International Instituzion 


More Than 27,000 
Patients Success- 


fully Treated... 


Upon completion of the treatment, and 
being pronounced freed of your troubles 
by our medical staff, you are given a 
Written - guarantee for your life-time 
against the ailment’s return. Instead of 
hospital confinement, you enjoy the 
freedom, relaxation, sports and pursuits 
of a person on vacation . . . plus all the 
comforts, conveniences and facilities of 
a modern hotel. Investigate! 
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you ave suffering from 
any Rectal trouble except 
Cancer ~~ Send for this 
FREE Booklet 





If constipation, or similar ailments, 
has developed into such serious dis- 
eases as hemorrhoids, fistula, fissure, 
ulcers, etc., which your physician 
has been unable to relieve... per- 
manently . . . and if operations too 
have been unsuccessful—then by all 
means investigate at once what The 
Burleson Treatment for Rectal Dis- 
eases has done in over 27,000 cases. 


For 25 years it has succeeded where 
everything else failed. It has suc- 
ceeded in scores of cases pronounced 
*‘hopeless.’’ It is guaranteed to free 
you forever from your disease, or no 
charge is made for the treatment. 
Furthermore, you need not pay one 
cent until you, personally, are satis- 
fied that the treatment has been suc- 
cessful in your own case. 


Let us send you the names and addresses of people, 
near you, who vouch from personal experience 
for the wonderful results obtained 





Meet, telephone or write these peo- | Peres ses sees see see ese Ss SSeS ees 


le.Th il i -|t 
ple.They will tell youthatthistreat | THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 


ment succeeds where everything else 
failed todoso...andthatit givesper- 
manent relief, Our booklet gives you 
facts that you want to know about 
the Burleson Treatment, together 
with scores of letters from men and 
women whosuffered from the identi- 
cal disease that you do.’ Booklet is 
FREE. Mail coupon today. 





Dept E-139, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Please send without charge, copy of your booklet giv- 
ing full particulars about “The Burleson Treatment.’ 
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High standards 


system. 


Staunton, Va. 


‘cree © © 





Staunton fits for life 


UNEXCELLED military training and superior academic 
work have given Staunton a national 


to succeed—in college, business and life. 
enter West Point or Annapolis by recommendation. 

Located in the Shenandoah Valley. Alt. 1600 feet. 
Daily exercise in clean, dry, mountain air. 
mountain spring water. 

Separate equipment for younger boys. 
Five gymnasiums, swimming pool, and ath- 
letic park. Fire-proof equipment. 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


“istinction. 
and high moral tone help graduates 
They may 


Pure 
Superior student personnel. 
Tutorial 
Catalog. Box F, 


LL.D., President 











—ROX BURY— 


Sound educational methods have brought 
success to Roxbury and to the boys it has prepared 
for College. 

Individual attention and instruction in small 
groups gives the fullest opportunity for each boy. 
Regular and healthful school life. 

Write for illustrated Catalog. 


A. L. SHERIFF Headmaster Cheshire, Conn. 














Wortbwestern 
Military and 
WMaval Academy 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


70 miles from Chicago. a Endowed 

College Preparatory School. Its dis- 

tinctive advantages’ will interest dis- 

criminating parents and arpeet to the 

virile American boy who enjoys athletics, outdoor life, etc 
Gol. R. P. Davidson, Supt. 














Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College en- 
trance, business and special courses. Horse- 
manship under instructor of Equitation. 
Special school for Juniors. For Catalog 
and View Book, write to the Registrar. 
Box 406, Wenonah, New Jersey. 


Mary Baldwin College 


For women. Courses lead to B.S. degrees. 
Music, art, spoken English, teal » 8 Gym- 
nasium and field athletics. Modern equipment. In beau- 
tiful Shenandoah Valley. Founded 1842. Catalog. 
Staunton, Va. 


Lindenwood College 


STANDARD college for young women. Two and four year 

courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes 

from St. Louis. 103d year. Every modern facility. Catalog. 
J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 1129, St. Charles, Mo. 











Grand River Institute 


A home school for boys and girls. Beautiful country location 
near Cleveland. Ninety-ninth year. College preparatory. 
N tarian but di tively ristian. Board, room and 
tuition $500.00. For catalogue address F. M. Wood, Principal, 
Austinburg, Ohio. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Franklin 
63rd year. Young men and 
Dean Academy young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal and 
helpful school spirit. Liberal Endowment permits 
liberal terms. $500 to $600 per year. Special 


course in domestic science. For catalog and in- 


formation address 
ArtTHour W. Peirce, Litt.D., Box EB, Franklin, Mass, 


TENNESSEE, Nashville, Belmont Heights, Box 509. 


Ward-Belmont 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young 
women. Also preparatory school. Meets the ex- 
acting demands of a most discriminating patronage. 
Complete appointments. For information address 
the Secretary. 











“STAMMERING 


Ifs Guse and ire 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, coin or 
stamps, for 288 page eloth bound book o: a Stammentiie’s and Stutter- 
ing. It tells how I cur myeclt after “Gtarmering and Stuttering 
for 20 years. AMIN N. BOGUE 
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SAVE 4to8 MONTHS 
In Mastering Shorthand 


New shorthand written in the ordinary A-B-C’s 


—that’s why you can master it in 


a few hours. 


W HEN you first learned to read and write English, you were at the same time 


learning the fundamentals of Speedwriting! 


For Speedwriting is based upon 
the ordinary A-B-C’s—the same letters that you use every day of your life! 


You Can Become a Proficient Speedwriter in 6 Weeks! 


Miss BE. B. Dearborn 
Originator of Specdwriting 


There are no signs or symbols to study-—no intricate shadings, hooks or curves. 
Invented by Miss E. B. Dearborn, who for 18 years taught conventional shorthand, 


and trained teachers, 


become a proficient Speedwriter. So efficient, 


Because it is based on the language they already knew— 
because they were able to master it in a small fraction of 
the time required by conventional shorthand systems—be- 
cause it has proved itself to be so thoroughly 
Speedwriting has won the 
and professional 
stenographers and 


efficient and practical, 
enthusiastic praise of business 
men and women—experienced 
beginners alike. 
Speedwriting—a Stepping Stone to Bigger Things! 
No matter what you are doing today—what 
your aspirations or ambitions may be—Speed- 
writing will help you win your way to the top 
in your chosen profession. Whether you are an 
executive, salesman, clergyman, doctor, lawyer, 
student or stenographer-—Speedwriting can be 

“‘short-cut’’ to success—can materially 

0 your personal efficiency—qualify you 
for a better position and more pay. 


SPEEDWRITING, Inc. 


Dept. BL-1344 200 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


in such well-known institutions as Columbia University, 
Rochester Business Institute, Simmons College and the University of California. 
Speedwriting is so simple that you can master its basic principles in a single 
hour of study. So logical and practical, that in from three to six weeks you can 
that you can attain, 
that short time, greater speed than many shorthand writers ever attain. 


Send Today for Free Book! 


Our big FREE book gives com- 
plete details about Speedwriting 
—tells how you can become a 
proficient shorthand writer in a 
few weeks. It costs you nothing 
—obligates you in no way what- 
soever—yet this book may lead 
you to quick success and happi- 
ness. Send for it TODAY! 


even in 
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Speedwriting, Inc., Dept. BL-1344 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, 
please send me your Free Book and 
full details about Speedwriting, the 


new, natural shorthand. 


Address 


City 
[] Speedwriting CO Speedtyping 
eeaecesenceweevenesen & 
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life of that period as a woman saw it. 
Some of the most vivid passages of the 
book are extracts from contemporaneous 
letters and journals. The behavior of the 
British people, and particularly of the 
British women, in a crisis without par- 
allel in their history is described here in a 
sympathetic and yet detached manner, 
After reading Mrs. Peel’s account we 
can have no lingering doubt the women 
as well as the men of Britain were tre- 
mendously in earnest throughout the war, 
that they worked as they had never 


.worked before for the success of the na- 


tional cause, and suffered with womanly 
resignation the ills that war brought to 
them. In America we had only frag- 
mentary knowledge of the range and 
value of English women’s war service, 
of the perils from air raids, of the food 
shortage, or of the other vast changes in 
living conditions during those terrible 
years. 

Here, for instance, is a paragraph about 
air-bombing experiences: “A sad_ oc- 
currence at Ramsgate was the falling of 
a bomb which killed or injured twelve 
children who were on their way to Sun- 
day school. On another occasion a girl 
was standing at the garden gate waiting 
for her parents to arrive from London 
when a bomb exploded at her feet. She 
died a few days later. The horse of a 
cabman driving along a street was blown - 
up, but he and his fare escaped with 
light injuries, and two farm laborers who 
were having an argument about the na- 
tionality of the machines as they came 
over the sea had just concluded a bet 
on the matter when a bomb fell fifteen 
yards from them. They at once went to 
a tavern to settle up their wager.” 


Banks and Speculation 


TRENCHANT CRITICISM of the Federal 

Reserve Board’s attitude towards the 
applicants for loans on stock-market col- 
lateral is contained in Wall Street and 
Washington, by Joseph Stagg Lawrence. 
The book was apparently called out by 
the debates of the subject in the United 
States Senate. The group headed by 
Senators Glass, Borah, and Brookhart 
seems to have roused the author’s ire. 
There is no doubt that he voices a preva- 
lent feeling in Wall Street concerning 
the relation of the banks to speculation 
in stocks. He demands a hands-off policy 
on the part of the banks and goes so far 
as to advise the financial interests to 
patronize only banks outside the Federal 
Reserve System, if the Board persists in 
its present course. 

The second volume of Prof. Edward S. 
Mead’s Co-operation Finance in a re 
vised edition is now ready. It deals with 
the financial problems of readjustments. 
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Will You Be Clerk or Manager 


Ten Years from Now? 


me,’ you say—‘ ‘that Ishould be sitting 
at the same desk—be doing the same 
work—for den straight years!” 

But wait a minute— 

Exactly that same thing is happening to 
thousands upon thousands of men thru- 
out the country. It has probably happened 
to men right In the company you now are 
working for. And—unless you deliberately 
fit yourself for a betler job—there ts a very 
good chance that it will happen to you! 

Unthinkable? That’s what R.M. Whitney, 
of Rochester, N. Y., said to himself. Yet 
lack of training kept him slaving away at 
low wages for more than twenty years... 


Trebled His Salary in Three Years 


—For more than twenty years, till finally, at 
the age of 47, and still receiving only thirly 
dollars aweek, R.M. Whitney resolved to be 
a bookkeeper no longer. He enrolled with 
LaSalle for training in Higher Accountancy, 
and completed the course. Almost immedi- 
ately came the offer of a bigger job. 

Less than three years later, the Daven- 
port Machine Tool Company—¢he very com- 
pany he had worked for as a clerk—invited 
himtocome back. He returned as Auditor, at 
asalary-increase of better than 300 per cent. 

Today, he is Treasurer of this great com- 
pany; and in a letter to LaSalle, after com- 


\ 


G merge! this could never happen to 


Announcement 
to 
Executives 


Introducing Ref-Ex 


a colensttestinginaned card-indexed, 
self-check reading, reference 
and consultation service for executives 


LaSalle now offers to executives a new, unique 
and invaluable service known as Ref-Ex. 
, Ref-Ex is eard-indexed,‘‘brass tacks”’ business 
information built especially for the convenient 
use of the busy executive. It affords instant 
access to fundamental facts, analyses and prin- 
ciples that underlieall successful executive work. 
It is supplemented by current business surveys 
and carries the privilege of confidential consul- 
tation on specific business problems. Write on 
your business letterhead for full particulars. 








menting on the opportunities LaSalle af- 
fords to men in their forties or early fifties, 
he adds, ‘‘And for the young man, who is 
just getting a foothold in the business world, 

aSalle Extension University training is the 
most profitable investment he could make.”’ 


Says Good-bye to Clerkship 
Now Heads Successful Firm 


We have told you about a man who waited—at a 
cost to himself of probably not less than $100,000. 
Now consider the experience of a younger man— 
G. Roy Eshelman, of Decatur, Illinois— 


_ Eshelman was occupying a subordinate position 
in the purchasing department of a manufacturing 
concern—salary $16 a week— 


Visualizing the opportunities for skilled account- 
ants, he enrolled with LaSalle for training in Higher 
Accountancy. 


“Thru this training,” writes Mr. Eshelman, “I be- 
came interested in the Auditing Department and 
often remained after working hours watching the 
Auditor at his work. Observing my interest, he 
soon placed me in his department at a 50% increase 
in pay, and asI progressed with my LaSalle work, 
I was shortly rewarded with an additional 40% 
increase, 


“My studies rapidly equipped me to strike out 
for myself, and at present I have an extensive prac- 


LaSalle Extension University 


tice as a Public Accountant, employing four ac- 
countants. It is sufficient to say that my present 
income is many, many times greater than when 
envolled,” 


Send For These Two Books 
and Start Toward Real Success 


Need you hear more before you investigate the 
opportunities in Accountancy? Shall we tell you 
about Pentland—or Gray—or McDuffie—all of 
them commanding incomes better than $10,000 a 
year and all of them still in their thirties? 


Orwill you facethe problem of your future NOW 
—and send to LaSalle and get further facts and 
particulars? 


Without cost or obligation, the coupon will bring 
you two books—one a 64-page book entitled, **Ac- 
countancy, the Profession that Pays;” the other 

‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” “Your book, *Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,’ gave me the inspiration 
that decided my future career,” writes B. J. Mertz, 
Comptroller of the Buckeye Union Casualty Com- 
pany, Jackson, Ohio. In the space of only seven 
years, LaSalle home-study training multiplied his 
Income seven fold! 


How about those next ten years—will you wait 
or will you START TODAY to realize the tremen- 
dous opportunities that lie ahead of you thru sound 
and practical home-study business training? 


Measure your grit and ambition by what you do 
with this coupon—NOW. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


oe oe oe oe oe oe Find Yourself Through LaSalle= — — — — =— = 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Dept. 867-HR CHICAGO 


Opportunities in Accountancy—Check below and we will send you copy of Accountancy, the Profes- 
sion that Pays,” alsocopy of TenYears’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


. « Leading to position as Auditor,Comptroller, Cer- 
(JHigherAccountancy: tified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, ete. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: If more interested in one of the other 


fields of business indicated below, check here: 
0] Business Management. 
(0 Expert Bookkeeping. 
CO C- P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 
0) Modern Salesmanship. 
CO Traffic Management. 
0 Railway Station Management. 
(J Modern Business Correspondence. 
(J Industrial Management. 
(0 Modern Foremanship. 
DD Personnel Management. 


CO Law: LL.B. Degree. 
0 Banking and Finance. 
0 Stenography —Stenotypy. 
0 Credit and Collection 
Correspondence. 
0 Telegraphy— 
Railway and Commercial. 
(CO Business English. [] Effective Speaking. 
(J Commercial Law. [] Commercial Spanish, 
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After 60 Years, 
_ The King Had 
to Die Without 


Knowing 





scholars of his realm, and ordered them to prepare a work on the history and 
meaning of human life, so that he might rule more wisely. 


At the end of 20 years the scholars returned with a train of 400 camels, each 
bearing 400 volumes. The King had no time to plod through so many books, so he 
begged them to abbreviate. 


After another 20 years they returned with 40 camels, each carrying 40 books. 
Again the monarch waved them away. Let them reduce it to one or two volumes. 


Twenty years later the Perpetual Secretary sank on his tottering knees before 
the King. This time the exhausted ruler lay upon his death bed, and shuddered 
at the sight of the gigantic book—the size of ten dictionaries—which was deposited 


before him. 
“Am I to die without ever knowing’ what the life of mankind has been?” he 
demanded in a voice choked with tears. 


“Sire,” replied the Secretary, “I can tell you about our human race in a sentence: 
They are born, they struggle upward a few steps, and they die!” 


But the expiring monarch was not satisfied. Gathering up the last of his 
strength, he ordered the execution of the Perpetual Secretary, to discourage 


scholars from trifling with kings. 


What that busy ruler wanted ought to have been available long ago, but it never 
became available until a man happened on this earth with the genius to do the great 
work in which the Perpetual Secretary failed. "That man is H. G. Wells. 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
4 Library Volumes at a Discount of more than 25% 


You are presented with the whole thrilling drama of Man’s Develop- 
ment. The history of the ages, of all nations, is reduced to one stirring 
story, one complete picture of the Human Race. 


Very few care to read history of the ordinary sort, the great tomes of data that have 
been written on every period and every nation. H. G. Wells realized that whole 
libraries of historical material might be reduced to one thrilling narrative. It is the 
most fascinating biography you have ever read because it’s about the origin, the 
growth, the mistakes, the victories, the ultimate civilization of a creature called M-A-N. 
It’s the complete dramatic story of your background as a human being. Here is a 
bargain you can’t afford to miss! 


We are making this special offer of Wells’ Outline of History in conjunction with 
an 18 months’ subscription to the Review of Reviews. If you would value Mr. Wells’ 
work, you would also value this vivid chronicle of world events and problems. Think- 
ing Americans rely on the Review of Reviews as an accurate informer, a brilliant 
interpreter, an unprejudiced judge of current happenings. 

Subscribe today and receive WELLS’ OUTLINE OF HISTORY at 25 per cent. 
discount in connection with your subscription for the Review of Reviews. ~ You 
may examine both the books and magazine for 1 WEEK ABSOLUTELY: FREE. 
If satisfied you may pay in small monthly amounts—send the coupon téddy. 
SBS SSS SB SST SSS BST SSS SS TESS SSS SESS eee eS 


: SBR 29 


'T scar is a fable about a youthful Eastérni potentate who summoned all the 


pape! of Reviews Corp., 
55 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 


Send me the new, revised, cloth-bound edition of Wells’ Outline of History in 4 libraty, volumes; 
on approval, postpaid. Also enter my subscription for 18 months of the Review of Reviews. | At’ 
the end of one week, if I am completel 


only 11 months thereafter. Otherwise, will- ‘return .the books at. your expense oat cancel all ® 
obligations. 
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World of Books 





satisfied, I will send you $1.00 and °$1:00°a-month for il. 


i thn University, Press. 





If you prefer the luxurious Artcraft binding, change the above to $2 a month for 7 months. 


reorganizations, and receiverships. The 
entire treatment has been brought thor- 
oughly up to date. One may infer from 
the title of Mr. George Soule’s book, 
The Useful Art of Economics, some 
notion of the author’s point of view. 
Economics is not for him the “dismal 
science,” but an art by which man may 
compel industry and trade to contribute 
to the common welfare. The treatise is 
nothing if not practical. “(Can the Plant 
Produce What We Really Want?” “Can 
the Plant Make More Goods?” are among 
the: questions to which Mr. Soule sug. 


‘gests answers. 


New Books Mentioned 
in Pages 10-22 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN Front, by 
Erich Maria Remarque. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 291 pp. $2.50. 

War, by Ludwig Renn. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
342 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Wave, by Evelyn Scott. Jonathan Cape 
& Harrison Smith. 625 pp. $2.50. 

THe History AND DEVELOPMENT OF Ap- 
VERTISING, by Frank Presbrey. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. Profusely Ill. 642 pp. $7.50. 

MEN AND MACHINES, by Stuart Chase. 
Macmillan Co. 354 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

MopERN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF Na- 
TURE, MAN AND Society, by Frederick A. 
Cleveland. Ronald Press Co. 592 pp. Ill. 
$4.50. 

Potitics oF PEAcE, by Charles E. Martin. 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 


versity Press. 478 pp. $4. 

THE New CITIzENSHIP: A Stwupy oF 
AMERICAN Poritics, by Seba_ Eldridge. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 365 pp. $2.50. 


AMERICA AND Europe, by Alfred Zimmern, 


Oxford University Press. 221 pp. $3. 
Democracy, by Edward McChesney Sait. 
The Century Co. 108 pp. $4. 


Leaves From THE NOTEBOOK OF A 
TAMED Cynic, by Reinhold Neibuhr. Chi- 
cago: Wilett, Clark & Colby. 198 pp. $2. 

SunrAys AND HEALTH, by Ronald Miller. 
Robert McBride & Co. 124 pp. $1.50. 

Joun D.: A Portrait In Ot1Ls, by John 
K. Winkler. Vanguard Press. 256 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue Ampitious ListeNER, by Leo Rich 
Lewis. Boston: Oliver Ditson Company. 
96 pp. $.60. 7 

MASTERPIECES OF Music, by Leo Rich 
Lewis. Boston: Oliver Ditson Company. 
95 pp. $.60. 

Music 1N Worsuip, by Walter Samuel 
Swisher. Boston: Oliver Ditson Company. 
83 pp. $.60. 

MASTERS OF THE SyMmpPHONyY, by Percy 
Goetshius. Boston: Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany. Ill. with music. 393 pp. Price $2. 

Mytus Arter Lincotn, by Lloyd Lewis. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 422 pp. 

CLARK OF THE OuIo, by Frederick 
Palmer. Dodd, Mead & Co. 482 pp. $5.,; 

(THE Stormy Lire or Mrrapeav.. by 
icine de Jouv enel. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
‘ll. ** 209° pp. ; $3.50. , 

S-EMMA -WILLarp, DauGHTER OF DrMoc- 
“RACY, ‘by Alma Lutz. Héfighton Mifflin Co. 
(291° pp. Ill. $4. 

i How We Livep. Tank: (1914-1918), by 
‘Mrs. -C.:S. Peel. Dodd, Mead &.Co. 235 pp. 
Hl $4. 

: WALL STREET AND: Wasnt 
; ‘Stage Lawrence. 


,. by Joseph 
Es Prince: 





$5. 
'. ConRORATION™ FINANCE;~ Ma TI.-*By Ed- 
ward"S,: Mead.’, D.Appleton and Co. $3. 
Fue’ Userut Art’ or Economics, )’ 
George Soule. Macmillan Company. 259 
pp. $2. 
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ra Will you accept this book with our compliments—a book that some of the 
al most eminent people in the world advise you to read—a book that has al- 
ay 
te ready shown over 700,000 people how to develop, by means of simple 
? exercises, great mental powers which lay dormant or weak within them. 
we 
ng ERE is a book the value of which cannot faculty. As a result, he is putty in the hands of 
1g- be measured in terms of money. The clear-thinking people who do know what they 
simple ideas which it outlines have been want. 
endorsed enthusiastically by many of the most The lives of such people can be metamor- 
notable individuals in the world—statesmen, phosed, by scientific training of their mental 
royal personages, great military and naval com- faculties. They think they are “failures;’”’ they 
manders, captains of industry, eminent judges, are usually despondent, discouraged, self-con- 
famous writers whose names are known every- scious. The trouble is simply that one or more 
where, scientists and publicists of the highest important mental faculties are completely un- 
standing. developed in them. 
by It is a book which has changed the current of When they strengthen themselves where they 
1 & life—toward definite success and greater accom- are weak, they quickly become, in their own 
Co. plishment—of over seven hundred thousand - words, ‘‘new people.” 
2 dividuals in every corner of — oe world! , tonishing Rais Obtdinad 
Why Most Men Fail in Life This scientific mind training is done through 
~ Scientific mind training—what is it? simple, moderate, fascinating ‘‘mental exercises,” 
ry Psychologists have long known that our mental under the direction of a staff of expert psychol- 
ase. faculties—the senses, observations, attention, ogists. The system is known as Pelmanism, after 
: memory, imagination, concentration, reasoning, the man who twenty-five years ago, in England, 
N rq will-power, and others—are susceptible to train- originated it. : . 
Il, ing, just like any muscle in the body. The degree The book illustrated here, ‘Scientific Mind 
to which they are developed in us is determined, Training,” tells in detail about this remarkable 
rtin. in fact, by the extent to which we use these system, illuminating the scientific theory behind 
oe faculties. it, and giving innumerable concrete examples of 
i If we don’t use them; if we don’t develop in the astonishing results that have been obtained 
dee. any of these mental directions—these precious —by hundreds of thousands of people—through 
; faculties, upon which our whole career depends, practising these simple and sensible exercises. 
ern, become (like unused muscles) weak, flabby, Send for a copy of this book, if you are in- 
Sait. powerless, and ineffectual. terested. See what others testify, about this 
Few of us ever realize this fact, and asa ~esult, remarkable system—not only people of the 
7A most of us are not even half-alive; we are not highest distinction and note, but men and 
S one-tenth alive; the immense powers we possess women like you, in your circumstances, with 
Jer lie within us—dormant, unused and atrophied! your problems and difficulties. 
The average man doesn’t see or hear x. fraction Please understand that sending for this book 
John of what goes on around him; his senses are com- does not obligate you to take up Pelmanism. 
PP. pletely dulled, by lack of use; he doesn’t know Nor will you be bothered by salesmen. It will be 
Rich how to reason properly, because he has never left to your considered judgment, after reading 
any. developed that faculty; his powers of attention the facts and the testimony about Pelmanism, 
are completely untrained. His memory is like a ie > eth alnh te whether you can afford to lose the benefit of such 
Rich sieve. He is altogether lacking in any power of influenced the lives—for the an invaluable training. Send for a copy now, 
sa: sustained concentration. When his mind is not better_of hundreds of thou- before you forget. Address The Pelman Institute 
muel a complete blank, it flits from one inchoate idea sands of people. of America, 71 West 45th St., Suite 368, New 
any. to another. Finally, he has no Will-Power at all, York. Approved as a correspondence school under 
a for seldom in his life has he used this god-given the laws of the State of New York. 
ere) 
ew Bow 
>wis. e . 
. A Few Out of Hundreds of Prominent Pelmanists 
eric 
by Sir Harry Lauder H.R. H. Prince Charles 7 
_. tby Famous Comedian of Sweden 
- The Pelman Institute of America 
oe 71 W. 45th St., Suite 368, New York City 
Co. I want you to show me what Pelmanism | 
has actually done for over 700,000 people. 
lease send me your free book, “Scientific 
F by Mind Training.’ This places me under no 
5 pp. obligation whatever. 
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Literary 
Discovery! 


The Autograph Album 


of Mrs. Epwin Bootu 


Wife of America’s Brilliant and Beloved Actor 
For forty-seven years hidden in a safety deposit vault 


—the sentiments and signatures of the most distinguished 
and lovable figures in English and American literature. 


takes extraordinary pride in announcing the publica- 


The eke 
Gold tion—beginning with its September issue—of facsimile 

m L reproductions of the most entertaining pages of this 

Boo fascinating album — each page in the interesting, 


character-revealing handwriting of an immortal—pages you will 
cherish— perhaps wish to preserve as an album of your own making 
—intimate mementoes of world-famous men and women. 


Two characteristically humorous pages in the bold handwriting of 
Mark Twain will begin this remarkable series starting in September. 
Otis SKINNER, who acted with Edwin Booth and had his close friend- 
ship until the end of Mr. Booth’s tragic life, has written an in- 
troduction and charming comments throughout the series to 
sharpen your appreciation of these long-secreted literary treasures. 





Don’t Miss the First Instalment in the 








































September Number of the Golden Book 
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Not Only MenWho Have Made Millions 
Send for this Astonishing Book 


“but Thousands of Others! 


Many successful business men have sent for this amazing book NOW MAILED FREE. Presidents of large 


manufacturing concerns, prominent publishers, bank cashiers and many other prosperous business execu- 


tives are unstinting in their praise of it. 


But don’t think it is only for big men. 


Thousands of young 


men have found in this book the key to advancement in salary and position, popularity, standing, power and 


real success. 


Today business demands for the 
big, important, high-salaried jobs 
men who can dominate others— men 
who can make others do 


“hidden knack”—the natural gift within you— 
which will win for you advancement in position 
and salary, popularity, standing, power and 
real success. This simple, easy, sure and quick 

training 1s guaranteed to 





as they wish, whether it 
be one man or a thousand. 
It is the power of forceful 
convincing speech that 
causes one man to jump 
rom obscurity tothe 
presidency of a great cor- 
poration. Another from a 
small, unimportant terri- 
tory to the sales manager’s 
desk. Another from the 
rank and file of political 
Workers to a post of na- 
tional prominence as a 
campaign speaker. A tim- 
id, retiring, self-conscious 
man to change almost 





WHAT 20 MINUTES A DAY 
WILL SHOW YOU 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to address board meetings 

How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 
How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power 
How to become a clear thinker 

How to concentrate 


do this. If it fails, your 
training will not cost you 
a single penny. 


Easy for Any One 
Only 20 Minutes a 
Day Required 


There is no mystery 
about the power to work 
wonders with words. Prac- 
tically anyone can do it. 
It makes no difference how 
embarrassed or self-con- 
scious you now are when 
called upon to speak. Cer- 
tain principles will show 








Overnight into a popular 
and much-applauded 
after-dinner speaker. 


Either You Become a Powerful Speaker 
—or Your Training Is FREE 


You are shown how to conquer stage fright, 
self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
ear—those things which keep you silent when 
men of lesser ability get what they want by 
the sheer power of convincing speech. You are 
told how to bring out and develop your priceless 


you how to rise head and 
shoulders above the mass 
and make yourself the dominating figure in any 
gathering. How to bea leader among men. How 
to rise to any occasion and demand what you 
want with force, vigor and conviction. Give 
only twenty minutes a day in the privacy of 
your own home and you can accomplish all this 
in a few short weeks. 


Make This FREE Test 


If you will fill in and mail the coupon at 


You can now obtain your copy absolutely free by writing at once. 


once, you will receive a remarkable new book, 
How to Work Wonders With Words, with which 
you can determine for yourself whether you 
are one of the 7 men out of every 9 who possess 
the “hidden knack” of powerful speech but do 
not know it. Decide for yourself if you are 
going to allow twenty minutes a day to stand 
between you and success. You, like thousands 
of others, can quickly and easily learn how to 
bring out and develop your “hidden knack” and 
gain for yourself high position, standing, money 
and power. Just send your name and address 
now—thousands have found this to be the 
biggest forward step of thei lives. If it has 
played such an important part in the lives of 
many big men, may it not in yours? 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 104-C, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


1 

North American Institute, Dept. 104-C | 

| 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. ] 

| Please send me FREE and without obligation | 

my copy of your inspiring booklet How to Work 

| Wonders With Words, and full information regard- 
| ing your Course in Effective Speaking. 
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BEI 
TELEPHONE 
BUILDING 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS BUILDING AHEAD OF THE GROWTH OF THE COUNTRY 








This is the telephone’s job and goal 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue United States is developing a 
new civilization. The telephone is an 
indispensable element in it. The Bell 
System is building ahead of the growth of 
this civilization. In 1929 the telephone budget 
for land and buildings is 54 million dollars, 
with new buildings rising in 200 cities. New 
equipment for central offices will cost 142 
millions; exchange lines 120 millions; toll 
lines 119 millions. 

The Bell System’s total expenditure for 
plant and service improvements this year 


will be 559 million dollars. 


This outlay is required because the 

telephone is a universal servant of 

this democracy. Business uses it to 
create more prosperity. Homes use it for com- 
fort and protection, for keeping friendships 
alive and enriching life. Its general use en- 
ables each personality to extend itself with- 
out regard to distance. 

The telephone ideal is that anyone, any- 
where, shall be able to talk quickly and 
at reasonable cost with anyone, anywhere 
else. There is no standing still in the Bell 


System. 
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